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they ER the firſt tumult, inſeparable pee the AD. hu 5 


changes in an empire, Otho placed himſelf on 
the throne with all the tranquillity of a a man tak- 
ing poſſeſſion. of his lawful inheritance, borne j in 


triumph by the ſoldiers, congratulated by the 


people, and applauded by the ſenate. But 


from that time a rival appeared the revolt of 
Vitellius had been concealed from Galba: a revolt 


which the emperor had been more aſtoniſhed at, 
as he thought bim little fitted for any enter- 
prize of importance. Galba, when at his ac- 
ceffion to, the throne he gave | him the command 
of the lower- Germany, openly declared he was 


induced to it neither by eſteem for his perſon, or 


| truſt'i in his ability ; ; but becauſe he believed great 


eaters were not dangerous; ; and that Germany 
. 2279 to him a country e mol CEE. 
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to e a man with an appetite ſuch as that of 
Vitellius. | 
He was drawn from the torpor of the table 
by the chief of a legion, Valens; who, diſcon- 
tented with Galba, induced him to profit by the 
attachment of the ſoldiery. This attachment 
he had gained by acts of juſtice and benevo- 
lence. Another commander of a legion, by name 
Cæcina, brought the army of the higher Ger- 
many, already irritated againſt Galba, to declare 
in his favour; and Vitellius found himſelf em- 
peror, with ſcarcely any interference of his own. 
As in all revolutions blood muſt be ſpilt, in this 
Vitellius yielded the lives of various perſons to 
the anger of his ſoldiers, whilſt he ſecured 
others from their fury by impriſoning them. 
He laid the plan of his war, which was to fall 
on Italy, with his two generals. Valens, with 
forty thouſand men from the army of the lower 
Germany, agreed to paſs the Alps by the road 
ſince called the Great St. Bernard; and Czcina, 
with thirty thouſand from the higher Germany, 
by Mount Cenis: theſe troops were the flower 
- of the Roman armies. From the north of the 
| empire they marched over the two Gauls, through 
rivers of blood,. diffuſing terror wherever they 
; paſſed. Judging thoſe who were neutral to be 
enemies, they compelled them to follow their 
ſtandards, and, by that good fortune which al- 
Ways accompanied * Vitellius, on deſcending 
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from the Alps, they found a body of cavalry, 
who, having followed their example of revolt, 
| ſecured them the plains watered by the Po, and 
the paſſage of that river. 
Otho, on his part, remained not idle. His 


manners, gentle and yielding, made him beloved. 


Without being guilty of the exceſſes of Nero, his 


taſte for alenſure recalled ſome gaiety to Rome. 
It is remarked, that, faithful to his firſt attach- 


ments, he preferred thoſe amongſt the friends of 
his youth who deſerved elevation; and raiſed 


again the ſtatues of his wife Poppza, overthrown 
after the death of her murderer. All the ſouth 


of the empire, and aimoſt all Italy, were on his 
fide. With ſuch ſuccours he found, therefore, 
no difficulty in- raiſing an army ;. but, putting 
himſelf at its head, haſtened to meet his ene- 


mies. Vitellius, at a diſtance, followed his ge- 


nerals with a conſiderable corps de reſerve. The 
two rivals wrote each other polite letters, mu- 
tually propoſed to reſign the empire with cer- 


tain indemr.ifications and rewards, afterwards 
to divide it, and at laſt ſent to each other 
threats, inſults, and aſſaſſins. | 

Thoſe jealouſies, hatreds, and kth inte- 


reſts, which are the food of factions, ſecured to 


each ſome partizans in the followers of his ad- 


verſary: a diſagreement which was moſt obſerv- 
able at Rome. This city was agitated by a 
factious turbulence, which every trifle convert - 
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ed into frenzy. The tribune Criſpinus being 
_ "Charged with arming a cohert from Oſtia, took 
, the precaution of opening the magazines, and 
loading the Carriages, e early in the night. The 
time, the appearance of arms, raiſed ſuſpicions 
in the ſoldiers; and, ſuddenly ſeized with rage, 
they accuſed their leaders of evil deſigns. The 
_ ſeditious began by murdering the tribune, and, 
mounted on horfeback with drawn ſwords, 
marched to the emperor” s palace, who entertain- 
ed that night a great number of perſons of both 
== ſexes, amongſt whom were eighty ſenators. 
l The gueſts, not knowing whether to fly or ſtay, 


* 
- Ke 


ti. 


whether it was public commotion or private 1 

treachery, caſt their eyes Otho, who was not leſs 7 

_ alarmed. than themſelves. He diſpatched the t 

=: cChiefs of the pretorian cohorts to appeaſe the | x 

ö | tumult, and diſmiſſed the company. Every one 1 

: filed, and -concealed himſelf as he could. The n 
eenraged multitude entered the hall prepared for 1 
the feaſt, and demanded the emperor. He a 

' mounted on a ſeat, ſpoke to and conjured them, 21 

[ and, by the force of Prayers and tears, induced tl 
| them to return to the cam. ſc 

| Ihe next day the houſes appeared Mut, ad hi 
| | the people dejected, as in a town newly taken; . 

| | few were to be ſeen in the ſtreets, and the fol. by 

| | diers hung their heads more through ſhame than na 


| | rrepentance. The chiefs of the cohorts harangued at 
1 | them ſeverally by companies, in terms more or | 
8 5 & & 
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' leſs gentle, according to their different characters: 
their eloquence had been uſeleſs had it not been 
ſupported by the promiſe of a large gratifica- 
tion to each ſoldier. Otho came to the camp. 
The ſoldiers; altered by the attraction of money, 
ſurrounded him; and themſelves required the - 
puniſhment of the guilty. The emperor made 
a merit of that indulgence, which it would, per- 
haps, have been dangerous not to have grant- 
ed, and puniſhed two only from amongſt them. 
Though the calm ſeemed reſtored to the city, 
what had paſſed gave riſe to apprehenſie on that 
the proſcriptions of Sylla and Auguſtus were 
returning. —On one fide it was [neceſſary to 
pleaſe Otho ; on the other, not to diſoblige Vi. 
tellius, who had a powerful party. ' Soldiers 
were placed every where; they entered the 
houſes in diſguiſe, and-then learned who. were 
moſt conſiderable by their nobility or their 
wealth; It was ſuſpected, and with:reaſon, that 
amongſt them were ſome'of the ſoldiers of the 
army of Vitellius come to reconnoitre thofe of 
their own party. Every man was alarmed, and 
ſcarcely believed himſelf ſecure in the bofom of 
his family and the inmoſt receſſes of his houſe. 
— But in public every caution was redoubled 
by fear; there every one compoſed his counte- 
nance and his manners according to the event ; 
attentive to ſhew neither "indifference nor ap- 
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prehenſion when good or bad news arrived: 
moſt of all was it difficult in the ſenate not to 
ſhew too much freedom or too much ſelf cir- 
eumſpection The ſenators, without paſſing any 
' decree againſt Vitellius, were contented to 
mingle reproaches with@thcir expreſſions con- 
cerning him, but ſuch as had in them nothing 
very odious. The moſt prudent had even the 
precaution to pronounce theſe reproaches only 
| when, many ſpeaking at once, they might not 
be heard, and might yet be able to boaſt of 
their boldneſs Wau the neceſſity for it ever 
arrive. 
I his equivocal Siſpoſtion gave uneaſ* al to 
| Otho. He confined Dolabella in the town of 
Adquinum, and had him narrowly watched; not 
that he had any thing to reproach him with, 
but his illuſtrious name, and the crime of being 
\pearly related to Galba, gave ſufficient umbrage. 
Ne took the greater part of the magiſtrates, 
and thoſe of conſular dignity, with him to the 
army, without giving them any employment, 
on the ſole pretence of accompanying him. 
Amongſt theſe, Lucius, the brother of Vitellius, 
was on the ſame footing with the others, and 
looked upon neither more nor leſs favourably 
han the reſt. The mother of Vitellius, his 
wiſe, and ahildren, were at Rome. Otho, whilſt 
there, ſhewed them every poſlible attention, 
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and at his departure thence, recommended 
them to his friends. 

To all reflecting minds the ſtate of Rome was 
alarming.—The leaders of the ſenate, weakened 
by age, or rendered degenerate by a long peace; 

the nobility, become indolent, had loſt all taſte 
for arms; the knights, without experience, ap- 
| peared more fearful from their endeavours to 
hide their fear. Some, cowards in their hearts, 
affected to appear brave, whilſt they ſhone by 
the ſplendour of their arms, or mounted on 
their well-decorated and mettlefome horſes ; 
others drove away thought by giving themſelves 
yp. to good cheer or pleaſure. The ignorant 
multitude fed on vain hopes, and debtors in the 
general trouble and confuſion found their ſe- 
curity ;—but all ſoon felt the evils of war, by the 


dearneſs of proviſions and ſcarcity of money, 


which was conſumed in the nn and pay 
of the armies. 5 
After various arches kl comitentnioghes 
the competitors came in fight of each other, 
near the village of Bedriacum, between Cremona 
and Verona. The army of Vitellius, command- 
ed by Valens and Cæcina, felt the neceſſity of 
an immediate battle; for it began to want pro- 
viſions, which it could no longer draw from the 
country which it had deſolated. Otho's, on the 
contrary,” abounded in proviſion of all kinds. 
He * Italy, and, what was ſtill more, 
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Rome, which beſide” proviſions furniſhed: him 


with gold; in civil wars more powerful than the. 


ſword: It is not known why, with all theſe 
advantages, Otho perſiſted, in contradiction to the 


opinion of his beſt generals, to precipitate the _ 


fight; ſtill leſs can the reaſons be ſurmiſed. 
which induced him to remain at a diſtance from 
the field of action. It is remarkable, that this 
battle, which was to decide the fate of two 


| ans, + took place eus wither oP pre- 
ſent in it. N 8210 


It: was not on that account the: leſs eager or 


| bloody the new-raiſed troops ſhewed courage | 


equal to the veterans, and fought with equal 
valour. But as one ſide muſt conquer, the troops 
of Otho; after an obſtinate reſiſtance, were worſt- 
ed; and they retired to their camp as undeter- 
mined as to its defence, as the conquerors were 
on its attack This indeciſion brought on a 
parly, the reſult of which was the ſurrender of 


Otho's troops. They abandoned their camp, 
and the two armies being joined, the weeping 


victors embraced the vanquiſhed; all with 
mingled joy and ſorrow curſed the miſeries of 
civil war, whilſt cloſing the wounds of a parent 
or a brother; ſcarce one but mourned ſome 
friend ſlain on that fatal day. The ſame funeral 


| honours were indifferently paid to the heads 
of both parties; all then fubmitted to Vitellius, 
and took to him the oath of fidelity. 
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Otho waited the event at a few leagues from 


Bedriacum, and no ſooner learnt it than he de- 


clared the reſolution he had taken of putting an 


end to his life. He would have loſt it more glo- 
_ riouſſyat the head of his army, when his preſence 
would befides have encouraged his troops, and 


3 


perhaps led them on to victory; but had he 


died on the field of battle, we ſhould have been 
ignorant of theſe ſentiments which do honour to 
his memory.—All thoſe: who eſcaped the battle 
| had not fled to the camp; ſeveral legions, ſuffi: 
cient-to form.a good army, haſtened to join their 
emperor in his retreat. The firſt ſoldiers who 
learned his reſolution of dying, believing it the 


| . effect only of deſpair, joined in engaging him 
_ to live by promiſing him the moſt inviolable 


fidelity; and to prove the ſincerity of their oath, 
two of them killed themſelves in his preſence. 
« Let this,“ ſaid one of them as he ſtruck the 


blow, be a proof to thee, O Cæſar, of our at- 


* tachment; there is not one man amongſt us 
but is willing to do as much for your ſervice.” 


<« Alas!” exclaimed the tender Otho, „men ſo 


* brave and fo affectionate, ſhall no longer be 
+0 ; expoſed to new dangers og affection to 
cc me.“ 

His captain of the guard conjuring him not 
to deſert ſo many gallant followers, ſaid, There 
is more greatneſs of ſoul in bearing miſ- 

s fortunes, than in withdrawing from them by 
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« death.” But Otho had determined on the 
ſacrifice of his life to the public tranquillity.— 
He explained his motives to his ſoldiers, whoſe. 


_ prayers and tears affected him; he called them 
together, and ſaid, This day, my companions, 
« which gives me ſuch tender proofs of your af- 


i feftion, is preferable in my eyes to that on 


f which you hailed me emperor. I conjure you, 
t then, not to refuſe me the ſatisfaction of ſacri- 


t ficing my life for the preſervation of ſo many 
« worthy people.” He then explained to them, 


that he was not ignorant of his reſources, which 


were really great, and that he knew he ſhould 
receive from all parts conſiderable forces; but, 
« alas!” added he, tis not againſt Pyrrhus, 
© againſt Hannibal, or the Gauls, that we fight 5 


“eit is againſt our own countrymen. Rome is 


te at variance with herſelf; and whether victory 
e declares for me or againſt me, the blood of 
Italy muſt be ſpilt ; the greater the ſucceſs, the 


greater reproaches will the conqueror have to 
make himſelf, and the more tears to ſhed, 


When I repreſent to myſelf the flower of the 


Roman youth, and ſo many noble armies de- 


4 ſtroyed,the idea is more bitter to me than death! 
« —Deign then to ſurvive me, and ſuffer me to 
carry to the tomb the ſatisfaction of having 
<« ſeen you ready to ſacrifice yourſelves for me; 
* I will give the example of having but once 


armed the Romans againſt each other in my 
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e cauſe, and may poſterity by this circumſtance 
“judge of Otho, Vitellius will meet again his 
© brother, his children, and his wife. Be 
* aſſured that I voluntarily prefer death to the 
ce throne, ſince all the good I could ever do the 
« republic in war, could not equal the ad- 
« yantage which the execution of my preſent 
ce deſign will procure to it. My death alone 
© can be the ſeal of a durable peace, and ſe- 
c cure * from a ſecond day, mournful as the 
« preſent.” 
Having uttered theſe 3 he conjured thoſe 
about him to haſlen to the conqueror. He 


ſupplicated the old, he commanded the young, 


he carried his attention ſo far as to provide 
chariots and boats for thoſe who were to leave 
him. He diſtributed his money and jewels, and 
burnt ſuch letters and memorials as might prove 
injurious to any. He wrote two letters, the one 
| to his ſiſter, the other to Meſſalina, formerly the 

wife of Nero, and whom he intended to eſpouſe, 
and to her he recommended his aſhes. A 
tumult ariſing in the camp, he went out to ap- 
peaſe it, and returning tranquilly, took a glaſs 


of cold water; he then ſent for two daggers, 


and having tried them, put one under his bolſter, 
and was found next day dead by a ſingle ſtroke, 


His death was no ſooner made known, than the 


ſoldiers uttered loud cries of grief. His funeral, 
according to his delire, was haſtened, leaſt his 
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| head” ſhould be eut off as a trophy. His officers 


of the guard bore him weeping to the pile, 
whilſt the ſoldiers erowded round ts kiſs his 


hands and his wounds: many killed themſelves 


by bis funeral pile, and even at the camp at 


Bedriacum; a ſimple monument was raiſed to 


him with this inſcription only“ To the me- 
% mory of Marcus. Otho.“ He was but thirty- 
ſeven years old, and had reigned three months. 
Had not Vitellius been ſeconded by generals 


of ability, and thoſe whoſe intereſt it was to 


ſupport him, his reign had been probably no 


longer than that of Otho. After the death of 


the latter, the ſenate immediately acknow- 


ledged the governor of the higher Germany, and 


ſent to him an embaſſy. It alſo granted pardons 
to thoſe Germanic legions who had indulged 


themſelves in the greateſt exceſſes after the 
victory; pillaging even the temples; and, in con- 


federacy with ſuch robbers as populous coun- 
tries always ſupply, deſpoiled the houſes of the 


rich which they procured to be pointed out to 


them, The generals Cæcina and Valens retir- 
ing to Lyons, left their armies in the midſt of 
Italy, where, under indulgent governors, they 
hved as in a conquered country. There they 
preſented the canquered generals to Vitellius, 
who did not treat them with the generoſity they 
wauld undoubtedly have met with from Otho. 
He. ſhewed mercy to a few only, and put the 
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anfortunate Dolabella to death; a victim to his 
birth and his merit. During his journey, Vitel- 
lius juſtified Galba's obſervation on his glut- 

tony. The roads of the two ſeas were conti- 
nually covered with purveyors employed in col- 


lecting for him what every country produced of 


greateſt delicacy, and the towns he paſſed 
through ruined themſelves in feaſts, as the beſt 
means of paying their court to the new prince. 
The troops which had conquered for him, or 
fought againſt him, being now united under the 
ſame ſtandard, became a body as formidable as 
troubleſome to conduct. Sometimes difagree- 
ing, at others agreeing too well, their union was 
as much to be feared as their diviſion. The 
moſt troubleſome legions were ſeparated, and 
ſome ſent to the frontiers of the empire, which 
held continual war with the neighbouring peo- 


ple, and others into the opulent cities to ſubdue 


them by inactivity. The emperor diſbanded ſe- 
veral legions both new-raiſed and veterans, who 


having no fixed abode, became wanderers and | 


vagabonds. 

From Cremona, ITY which be paſſed, 
Vitellius went to the field of Bedriacum, which 
forty days before had been the theatre of victory 
to his generals; the horrid objects of the earth 
ſtained with blood, and mangled limbs infecting 
- the air with their exhalations, were little calcu- 


| lated to raiſe or to gratify curioſity ; but to ſome | 
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of thoſe near Vitellius, who wiſhed to draw him 
from the ſtench, he anſwered, *© The ſmell of a 
« dead enemy is good, but that of a dead citi- 
« zen yet better.” Thus friends and enemies 
had equal reaſon to fear a man incapable of _ 
any feeling but for his pleaſures. 
Bands of eunuchs and comedians, and other 
diſgraces of the court of Nero, the perpetual 
object of his admiration, already ſwelled his train. 
To theſe he added the moſt exceſſive gluttony, 
which has ever been recorded; Vitellius made 
regularly three meals, often four, and ſometimes 
even five, a day ; he was indebted for this capa- 
- bility of repletion to the endowment of throw- 
ing what he had received off his ſtomach when- 
ever he thought proper. All the feaſts he at- 
tended coſt prodigious ſums, and were often at 
the expence of his friends, to whom he invited 
himſelf without ceremony; though they could 
not refuſe him in the ſame manner. It is ſaid that 
one of his courtiers gave a repaſt, at which the 
tables were covered with two thouſand diſhes 


of fiſh, and ſeven thouſand of different birds, 


| Exquiſite i in their kind and of prodigious coſt. 


He one day had a diſh» of the livers, brains, 


tongues, and heads, of all ſorts of fiſh and birds of 
an exceſſive dearneſs; and ſuch was his mad pro- 
digality, by which he ſpent in eating in four 
months more than a hundred and tu enty mil- 
lions of livres (or ſeven millions ſterling), that had 
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be reigned longer, all the riches of the empire 
would not have ſufficed to ſupply his table. 
Abſorbed in the enjoyment of his deteſtable 
gluttony, he abandoned his affairs to a council, 
compoſed of freed men and other miniſters, 
become as powerful now as they were under 
Claudius. He felt grateful to them for con- 
cealing from him the knowledge of events 


which might have trenched on his pleaſures.— - 


It was neceſſary, however, he ſhould know that 
Veſpaſian had revolted. This general, who 
had been ſent with three legions and a large 
.corps of auxiliaries to ſubdue the Jews, had juſt 
finiſhed his expedition. The glory ariſing from 
it, fixed the eyes of the eaſt on him ; the gover- 
nor of Syria, Mucianus, had four veteran legions 
at his diſpoſal, Alexander the Egyptian prefect 


' commanded two of them. Thoſe of Pontus, 
Meſia, Cappadocia, and other provinces of the 


ſouth, believing themſelves equally worthy with 
thoſe of the north to give a maſter to the 
empire, feemed diſpoſed to revolt. The conci- 
liatory fpirit of Titus, ſon of Veſpaſian, united 
all the Jeaders. Notwithſtanding theſe flatter- 


ing appearances, Veſpaſian heſitated to take the 


fceptre, which ſeemed to preſent itſelf to his 
| hand. He trembled for the conſequences of the 
firſt ſtep, © for,” ſaid he, © in private quarrels, 
retirement is a certain aſylum ; but he who 
©. aſpires to empire muſt reign or periſh.” 
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- Veſpaſian having once taken his reſolution, 
applied himſelf to every thing which might 


make it ſucceed. He fixed his abode at Berytus 


in Phcenicia, and there collected his warmeſt 


military partizans, of whom with others he 


formed a council. The raiſing of levies, the re- 


calling of veterans, the forging of arms, and 
coining money, were there decided; and for the 


ſecurity of the frontiers, from whence the 
legions were recalled, treaties were conclud- 
ed with the kings of Armenia and Parthia.— 

The crowd drawn together by theſe affairs, gave . 
to Veſpaſian's houſe the appearance of an im- 


perial court. The plan of the campaign was 
there ſettled, by which Veſpaſian was to remain 


in Egypt, the centre of the moſt truſty provinces, 
from whence he was to ſend ſuccour to Mucia- 


nus, who had · the charge of advancing i in Italy, 


which was to be reduced to want, by cut- . 


ting off by ſea the uſual een of corn daun 


Alexandria. 
But the ſlowneſs of fanning en not with 


: the! energy 'of Primus, who commanded the le- 


gions of Aſia. This man, born at-Toulouſe, had 


been deprived of his ſenatorial dignity by Nero, 
for having forged a will. Deſpiſed by Galba, 


forgotten by Otho, and neglected by Vitellius, 
he. no ſooner ſaw the public commotion, than 
be appeared on the ſcene.- He was one of thoſe 
men Who may be ſaid to be born revolutionary; : 
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bold botlin ſpeech arid action; a true frebrand 
of civil war; a great robber, but liberal; per- 
nicious in peace, but highly uſeful in war. In 
a council held almoſt within fight of Italy, he 


maintained that delay could be uſeful to the 
enemy only. © The air, and the pleaſures of 


« Rome,” ſaid he, have made ſome of the ſol- 
« diers of Vitellius fick, and others languid ; 
« ſhould you defer attacking them, their courage 


& will return with their ſtrength ; where in the 


© mean time ſhall we find proviſions and money? 
let us penetrate at once into Italy: what I dare 
« to adviſe, I am willing to execute.” He * 
and his opinion prevailed. 7 

Without waiting for Mucianus, who was no- 


minated to enter Italy when it ſhould be time, 


Primus marched at the head of a choſen body, 
and ſeizing ſeveral villages, animating his ſol- 
diers by pillage and generoſity, gave largely 
from his own ſtock, with the confidence of tak- 


ing ſtill more largely from that of others. Dur- 


ing theſe exploits, Vitellius ſuffered what he 
deſerved; his enervated troops advanced negli - 
gently toward the enemy, and his beſt captains, 
Valens and Cæcina, were on the point of be- 
tray ing him. When they ought to have engag- 
ed Primus, whoſe beſt forces were not yet ars 


rived, they idled their time in opening a ne- 


gotiation with him, during which ſeveral 


legions went over to him. Near Cremona the 
vor. iv. c 


j 
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' armies tried their ſtrength, by a ſkirmiſh: of 
cavalry, in which ſucceſs was due to the valour 
of Primus. His ſoldiers fled in diſorder. He 
| ſtopped them, and appeared in every place where 

there was danger, or could be hope; and pierc- 


ing with his javalin an officer flying with his 


- ſtandard, he tore it from his graſp, and advanced 


toward the enemy. His intrepidity recovered 


the day. The troops of Vitellius heſitating in 
their turn, Primus drove them before him, and 
followed them under the very walls of the town. 


Night prevented him from purſuing further 
the victory of that day; but the next brought 


on a general battle. 
ther whom he recognized whilſt he breathed 


out his laſt figh as he was deſpoiling him. The 
defeat of Vitellius's party was followed by the 
| loſs of Cremona, which was taken by aſſault, 


pillaged with the utmoſt inhumanity, and re- 


duced to aſhes. The fault however was not in 


Primus, who did every thing in his power to 


reſtrain the ſoldiery. But in civil wars the 
leaders, little obeyed, run often more riſk from 
theirown troops than from thoſe of the enemy; a 
truth of which Cæcina now ſtood an example, 
whoſe ſoldiers had laden him with chains be- 
fore the battle of Cremona. On the taking of 
the town, he fell into the hands of Primus, who, 
on account of their projected accommodation, 


treated * vegreblye.: The other general of 


, 


A ſon here killed his fa- 
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Vitellius, Valens, took ſhipping with the intent 
of raiſing Gaul, and placing himſelf on a throne 
there, but was taken — and put to 
death. | 

ei The Emperor diſguiſed pd ti diſaſtrous 
ſtate of his affairs, which he would willingly . 
have concealed from himſelf. On every arrival 
of bad news he was ſeized with terror, and 
failed not to get drunk. A bad politician, and 
a ſtill worſe general, his embarraſſment was ex- 
treme, as well with reſpect to the plans of ope- 
ration propoſed to him for the war, as the dif- 
ferent propoſals made to him for ending it. 
A conſiderable army which ranged near the 
Appenines, who were capable of ſhutting the 
paſſage of thoſe mountains to the enemy, eager- 
ly called for him; he went, viewed the paſs, 
and, terrified with the military diſplay, or per- 
-haps at the thoughts of the temperance he muſt 

exert there, haſtened back again to Rome. 
Here the wretched emperor found himſelf ſo 
beſieged with negotiations, that he ſcarcely found 
time for two or three meals. Primus, Mucian, Va- 
rus, admiral of a fleet, in ſhort, all the generals 
of Veſpaſian aſpired to the honour of inducing 
Vitellius to yield the empire. He was promiſ- 
ed a ſecure retreat, and money ſufficient to ſa- 
tisfy his appetite, if he would lay down his 
arms and abdicate the empire: theſe were tempt- 
ing offers, and he treated upon them with 
C 2 | : 
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Sabinus, then governor of Rome, and who, 
being the brother of Veſpaſian, was more ca- 
pable than the reſt of ſecuring the performance 
of theſe promiſes; but when he appeared in the 
public forum to make his renunciation, his 


Friends, probably more officious for themſelves 


than him, engaged the people not to receive it. 

Several of the fenators believing the whole 
concluded, had already ranged themſelves on 
the ſide of Sabinus; and from the dread of fall- 


ing again under the power of Vitellius, they 


engaged Veſpaſian's brother to demand the ex- 


ecution of the treaty. By their advice Sabinus 


retired to the capitol.” In this fortreſs the ſol- 
diers of Vitellius beſieged him; he defended 


himſelf bravely, and the gates being forced, re- 
tired to the interior, where he barricaded him- 
ſelf with thei Ratues of the gods, and whatever 
elſe he could find to defend the doors. The 
_ irritated Toldiers"threw: their burning torches 

anto ĩt. 


The flames ſoon enveloped the edifice, 
and this monument, ſo dear to the Romans, and 


- the faireſt ornament of their city, was conſumed, 
Domitian the younger, ſon of Veſpaſian, eſ- 


caped in a prieſt's habit; but Sabinus his uncle 
Mas taken and maſſacred, notwithſtanding all 
the endeavours of Vatellius to fave him. 

On receiving information of this, Primus 


3 haſtily againſt Rome. The partiſans of 
Vitellius waxted him there with firmneſs. T hey | 
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fought at the gates, and afterwards in the ſtreets, 
whilſt the people applauded firſt one party, and 


then the other, as at a public ſhew. When any 
one had the cowardice to fly or conceal them- 


ſelves, theſe ſpectators demanded with loud cries 


that they ſhould be drawn forth, and put to death. 
Rome was at once an object of pity and ridicule ; 


for whilſt on one fide appeared luxury and de · 


bauchery, on the other was murder and blood- 
ſhed. It ſeemed an epitome of cruelty and diſſe» 
luteneſs, where one half of the town appeared 


mad, and the other furious. At length the foldiers 
of Primus gained the aſcendancy. They purfued 


the pretorian guards to their camp ; the braveſt 
made a courageous reſiſtanoe, but overcome by 
numbers, they were all 2 with their faves 
turned toward the enemy. 


Vitellius, whilſt they were » gde for e 


ſhut himſelf up in a litter, and was carried to 
his wife's palace, from whence he propoſed 


going to Terracina, where his brother, nam- 


ed alſo Vitellius, had aſſembled an army. 
This was the wiſeſt meaſure he could have 


taken; but feat, whoſe nature it is to un- 
ſettle the mind, induced him to return to his 


palace. On entering it, he found only a vaſt. 


ſolitude ;- even the loweſt of his officers avoided 
meeting him. He endeavoured to enter ſome 
of the apartments, but finding them all ſnut, 


and weary with wandering about fo diſgrace- 


fully; de cancoaked himſelf" behind a bed in tho 
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Porter's apartments. He was diſcovered there, 
and demanded to be guarded till the arrival of 
Veſpaſian, under pretence of having things of 
importance to communicate to him ; but, deaf 

to his entreaties, the ſoldiers led him with his 
hands tied behind him, his clothes torn, and a 
cord round his neck, without one perſon ſhew- 
ing for him the ſmalleſt compaſſion. On the 
contrary, the populace — ever inſolent and ene- 

| mies of the unfortunate that populace who had 

| a few days before entreated him to retain the 

empire, ſcoffed at his miſery, and inſulted bim 


| with every, kind of outrage. Thoſe who led 
| him were even ſo inhuman as to prick his chin 
= with their ſwords to oblige him to raiſe his head, 
ö 3 {ee his ſtatues overtbrowu. He wes drag- 

ged in this manner to the common dunghill, 
where his throat was cut like that of a fatted 


pig. 


| The army of Teiracina came too late to his | 

* Vitellius, who commanded it, was ſlain. - 
. The death of the two brothers terminated the 0 
war without giving peace; for the victors ſtill | 
purſued their enemies, and killed them wher- | 
ever they found them, even at the feet of the 
altas. The houſes of private perſons were | = 


forced open, and pillaged, under pretence that 

ſome of Vitellius's party were concealed in 

them. The ſenate being aſſembled, named the h 
: younger Domitian, who was then at Rome, Cæſar, h 

as if he had been the repreſentative of bis father, | b 
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They decreed to Veſpaſian, though abſent, all 


the titles and privileges which had till then be- 
longed to his predeceſſor; and Titus his eldeſt 
ſon was aſſociated with him in the conſular | 
dignitv. 

Veſpaſian a private man, and Veſpaſian em- 
peror, proved two very different perſons. In 


the private man, amongſt ſome praiſe - worthy 


actions, are to be remarked many deſerving 
of cenſure. In the emperor, almoſt every virtue, 
and one only, but weighty, vice the love of 
money. His grandfather, a native of Rieti, in 
the country of the Sabines, was a collector of 
the impoſts. His father, who followed the 
ſame profeſſion, was ſo moderate and juſt, that 


the contributors raiſed a ſtatue to him with this 


inſcription, © To the honeſt tax-gatherer.” 


He enriched himſelf by uſury, a mode not then 
diſhonourable. Veſpaſian was nominated in his 


youth a ſenator by Caligula, at a time when 
that dignity became common, afterwards a mi- 


 litary tribune, queſtor in the - provinces, ædile 
and prætor at Rome. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
under Claudius in the Engliſh war; became 
_ conſul, and governor of Africa, where he mar- 


ried a ſlave, who bore him two ſons, Titus and 


Domitian. +. 
Had he paſſed ae theſe gradations by 
honourable means alone, this prince had been 


highly .eſtimable. But he gained the favour 
* of the emperors and their favourites by the 
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roſt abject. flattery. Amongſt. others, that of 9 


Caligula, to whom he paid the moſt ſervile adu- 


lation. He affected to declare himſelf the ad- | 
mirer and friend of this monſter, and thanked. 


him in full ſenate for the favour of having been 


invited to bis table. The infamous Narciſſus 


was his protector, which confers no honour on 


the protected. He conducted himſelf very ill 


in his African government, and drew. upon 


himſelf the hatred of the people there; and on 


his return to- Rome. did not bluſh at uſing diſ- 


honourable means for his ſubſiſtence, ſuch as 
mingling with the followers of miniſters, and 


ſelling his credit for pecuniary reward. Twice, 
howvever, notwithſtanding his courteous vigi- 


lance, he ſlept during the ſounding of. Nero's 
lyre, and twice was nearly ring * death 
his impolitic drowſineſs. ,  - 


He applied hic ſelf- wholly, - when ee 


e wee to reſtore the empire to its ancient 


grandeur, He reſpected the laws himſelf, und 


eauſed then to be reſpected by others He pro- 


vided for genere] and private good; prevented 


| or puniſhed oppreſſion; encouraged virtue; and 
. have no other aim but to merit and 
in lde affottion of his people. Even the 


troops which had aſſiſted him in the acguilition 
of the echpire, eſenped not his ſeyerity when 


Luxury, and an appeazancetof eſſeminacy, were 


0 dileing to he jo me volt ml prod 
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ſions that he broke ſeveral officers. on this ac- 
count only. From the ſenate he deſerved no- 
thing but praife for his attention for he. aſſiſted 
in its deliberations without expecting any un- 
due weight in its deciſions. Speak,” he 


would fay to the ſenators, © ſpeak boldly your 


opinion; I have not called you together 
e blindly to approve my ideas, but to receive 
cc your council, and to follow it.“ 

Veſpaſian corrected the abuſes which bad 
crept into the adminiſtration of jaſtice ; diſplace 


ed the bad judges, and abridged the form of 


' proceſs. The pleadings took place before him; 
his tribunal, was public; and his judgments 
obtained almoſt general applauſe. The cala- 


mities which Rome experienced from fires and 


difaſters, were the objects of his ſolicitude. He 
provided for the rebuilding of private houſes, 
temples, public edifices, and the capitol. He 
ſought out with great expenſe the Faſti and 


laws of Rome, which had before been engraved 


on tables of braſs, now buried amongſt the 
fuins; - and, as far as he was able, ſupplied 
what were loſt. Affable to all, he gave free ac- 
_ ceſs. to his palace, the gates of which were al - 
Ways open, and he was: ſeen to ſhed tears over 
' thoſe criminals whom his juſtice prevented him 
from ſaving from puniſhment. . He deſpiſed all 


' titles; and accepted with modeſty, and after hav- 


ing well deſerved it, that of father of his country. 


| From the ſame virtue he laughed at thoſe genea | 
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logiſts who endeavoured to prove bim of an il. 
luſtrious origin. The cynic philoſopher Demetrius 


_ ventured to affront him in public, to whom Veſ- 


paſian was contented with ſaying, © You are a 
true cynic Some prejudice was endeavoured 
to be given him againſt a man who was repre- 
ſented as aſpiring to the empire; he immediately 
named him to the conſulate, and, ſmiling, ſaid, 
ra hope when he obtains the ſovereign.autho- 


« rity he will remember this piece of friendſhip 


« of mine.” To conclude : having ſome reaſon | 
of complaint againſt a man who ſomewhat a- 


buſed the right he had acquired to the em- 


peror's gratitude by the ſervices: he had done 
him, Veſpaſian complained of him to a common 
friend; but, as if he had repented the reſentment, | 
though juſt, which had eſcaped him, he con- 
cluded the converſation in theſe words, How- 


ever, I am but a man, and ently little 


> * free of blame myſelf.” e 
V eſpaſian i is accuſed of an immoderate love 


of money, and cf having renewed ſome taxes be- 
fore aboliſhed, as well as of having eſtabliſhed 


new ones; one even upon urine, with which 


his ſon Titus reproached him. The father took 


his reproof in good part, only holding a piece 


of money to him to ſmell. he ſaid, The ſmell 
“of money is gobd, my ſon, come from where 
«jt will.“ He jeſted in like manner with the 


deputies of a certain town, 'who informed him, 
that their ſenate had decreed to him # ſtatue-of: | 
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gold, which would coſt a large ſum. - The em- 
peror, holding out his hand.to them, ſaid, 
Here is the baſe ; you need only place the mo 
« ney for your ſtatue on it.” Had he only ſhewn 
his inclination for money in fimilar circum- 
ſtances it had been wrong to blame him ; but it 
is ſaid that he gave the beſt governments to 
' thoſe whom he found to be the moſt able pil- 
lagers, with the view of profiting by their rapa- 
city. © Theſe,” faid he, © are ſponges whom 
« we wet when they are dry, and which, when 
ee well wetted, we can ſqueeze.” And if it be 
true that he divided with his miniſters, and 
even with his domeſtics, the profits of his pro- 
tection, he cannot be excuſed. | 
. It is true he found the empire erogtly in 
debt ; and this juſtice is due to him, that he al- 
Ways made a noble and generous uſe of his re- 
venues. The public works undertaken by him 
were ſuperb ; his preſents, numerous; and the 
feaſts he gave, magnificent. He ſupported a 
great number of poor ſenators. Ry his care, 
many towns deſtroyed by fire or earthquakes 
"roſe more brilliant from their. ruins. He re- 


| paired the public ways and aqueducts; pro- 


_ teſted arts and ſciences; and was the firſt who 
gave penſions to the profeſſors of Greek and 
Latin eloquence at Rome. He drew to that city 
by his beneficence the moſt famous poets, and 
moſt able workmen of the time. One of the 
Jetter, an excellent mechaniſt, having offered, 
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by machines of his invention, to tranſport heavy 
burthens at a ſmall expenſe, the emperor paid 
him magnificently for his invention, but would 
not make uſe of it: * For,” ſaid he, we 
« muſt give the means of living to the lower 

ec claſſes.” 
Iwo military exploit gave luſtre 1 to the firſt | 
years of Veſpaſian's reign :—the defeat of the 
revolted Batavians, under their leader Civilis; 
and the taking of Jeruſalem. Civilis, born a 
Gauliſh prince, and formed in the camps of the 
| Romans, had from them learnt politics and 
arms. The former taught him to ſow diviſions 
| amongſt their legions, and the latter to beat 
N He had ſucceeded fo far as to eſtabliſh 
an empire in Gaul; but it proved of no dura- 
tion, from the want of agreement in the allied 
towns, and by the eager deſire of each to be 
the ſeat of this empire. The league ſoon {epa- 
rated, and each individual made peace with the 
Romans, which ſoon gave theſe conquerers the 
preponderance in Gaul. Civilis alſo made peace, 
and as advanta geouſſy as circumſtances would 
permit. Similar diviſions were the ruin of the 
Jews, who were attacked by Titus under the 
command of Veſpaſian. The father and ſon 
triumphed together at Rome on the e of 


this nation. 


It was time for them to repair to he, tale 
| where were three men little fitted to yield to 
each other Mucianus, Primus, and Domitian. 
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Muciĩanus had arrived lere on the day ſucceed- 
ing that of the death of Vitellius, endowed with 


unbounded power, which the emperor, who 


owed to him his ſovereignty, had confided to 
him on his departure for Italy. The ſervices 
which Primus had rendered Veſpaſian are al- 
ready known, and the return he expected ſuf- 
fered him not willingly to ſee any one ſuperior 
to him in the abſence of the emperor. As for 


Domitian, ſtimulated by his courtiers, he looked 


upon all authority claimed by the others as an 
uſurpation of his rights; but on the emperor's 
arrival, theſe leſſer powers became eclipſed be- 
fore him, and he aſſociated with him in the em- 
pire his eldeſt ſon Titus, well deſerving of that 
honour, | 

The reign of Veſpaſi an paſſed henceforwird 
in peace, with the exception only of ſome wars 
on the diftant frontiers. "Amongſt thoſe,” that 
of England, under the condudt of the celebrated 
general Cornelius Agricola, is worthy of no- 
tice. He was called to this command by the 
public voice, which is not always miſtaken, 
and ſometimes directs the choice of thoſe who 
govern. Veſpaſian found pleaſure in yielding 
to it ; and Agricola ſubdued the Engliſh even 
more by his virtues than his arms. To him they 
owed the invaluable benefit of an exact diſtribu- 
tion of juſtice, and a wiſe government, uſeful 
to the people, and calculated to ſuppreſs out- 
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_ rages and exactions. To him alſo they were in- 


debted. for the example of a well-regulated 


houſehold, in which was no dominion of freed- 


men, no inſolence of ſubalterns: A police,” 


ſays Tacitus, « often as difficult to regulate, as 


« the government of a province,” 214% 

In the extraordinary ſtory of Sabings, the 
uſual clemency of Veſpaſtan ; diſappears. Born 
in the city of Langres in Gaul, he had taken up- 
on him, in the time of Vitellius,. the title of em- 
peror of the Gauls ; but being | defeated, he 
took refuge in one of his country, houſes, to 


which he ſet fire, that it might be believed he 
| periſhed i in the flames. During the conflagration 
he concealed bimſelf_i in a. ſubterraneous retreat, 
which was prepared for him by two of his faith- 
ful freedmen. Sabinus- ſuffered his funeral to 
b be performed by his wife Empona, by whom 


he was tenderly beloved, without informing her 
of his eſcape, that the reality of her grief might 


better confirm the ſuppoſition of his death; but 
cauſed, her afterwards to be informed by means 
of one of the freedmen that he was ſtill living, 
as well as of the place where he was concealed. 
oh According to his inſtruQtions the. ſuppreſſed 


her joy; and whilſt in the day ſhe lamented Sa- 


'binus i in public, ſhe paſſed a part of the night : 
with him. At length growing bolder, ſhe con- 
trived, under various Pretences, to | ſpend even 
whole weeks with him. For nine years the ſe- 
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cret remained undivulged, during which ſhe/be- 
came a mother of two children, born and reared 
almoſt in the grave, till her more frequent ab- 
ſences excited curioſity. She was followed, Sa- 
binus was diſcovered, and brought with his 
faithful wife to Rome. There ſhe threw herſelf 
at the emperor's feet, and endeavoured to raiſe 
bis pity by ſupplications and tears. Veſpaſian 
could not refrain weeping. at this affecting ob- 
jet; but his emotion of pity did not prevent 
him from condemning herſelf and ber huſband 
to death, None knew the motives of a ſeverity 
apparently ſo little neceſſary, and which leaves 
a blot on the memory of Veſpaſian. n 
Notwithſtanding his good qualities, a con- 
ee was raiſed againſt him, the authors of 
which were puniſhed; and a man named Helyi- 
dius Priſcus, a violent republican, endeavoured 
to provoke him by vehement declamations, and 
even invectiv es. He carried his audacity ſo far, 
as publicly to celebrate the birth-days of Brutus 
and Caſſius, and to exhort the people to follow 
their ſteps. Veſpaſian puniſhed, him with exile 
only; but Helvidius, from the place of his 
baniſhment, perſiſted in ſpreading invectives 
aga inſt the emperor, on which the ſenate con- 
demned him to death. Veſ paſian countermand- 
ed the execution; but his lenity had been fore- 
ſeen, and ſuch ſteps. taken that the order was 


already fulfilled. Fg hoe 
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2 Veſpaſian died at ſeventy itwo years of as, 


in the tenth year of his reign. He continued to 


expedite affairs, and gave audience in his laſt 
illneſs. Feeling himſelf fainting | one day, he 


faid, If I am not miſtaken; 1 ain going to be- 


come a god.“ A jeſt which is remarkable 
enough, coming from a man who had wiſhed to 


paaſs for a worker of miracles ; for being at Alex- a 
andria on his firſt mounting the throne, he {i uffer- 


ed the ſick to be brought to him for him to heal, 
and he allowed it to be reported that he had re- 
ſtored ſight to the blind. When he was near draw - 
ing His left figh;/he was heard to ſay, An em- 
« peror ſhould die ſtanding;“ and making an 


effort to raiſe himſelf, he expired in the arms of 


thoſe who ſupported him. "HO was Ay 
lamented, AYP 
Of ten fuccefſive emperors, he was the firſt 


who died a natural death. Cæſar was aſſaſſina- 


ted: the death of Auguſtus is ſuppoſed to have 


been baſtened by Livia: Tiberius was ſmother- 
ed by his favourite Macronius: Caligula, killed 
by che officers of his guard: Claudius, poiſoned 


by his wife Agrippina: Nero diſpatched himſelf 
with a poniard : Galba was murdered by bis 


- foldiers: Otho died by his own hand: and Vi- 
- tellius was executed like the commoneſt crimi- 


nal. Veſpaſian was the firſt who died in peace, 
and had his ſon for his ſucceſſor The obſequies 


which Titus performed for him were magnifi- 
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cent. Such was the rage for ſhews at Rome, 


that they made a part even of the funeral pomp. 
The character and actions of the deceaſed were 
there repreſented ; and at the funeral of Veſpa- 
ſran, the actor who played the part of the em- 


peror enquired of the ſuperintendants how much 
his funeral would coſt; they anſwered him ſuch 


a ſum; © Give me the money,” ſaid he, and 
* throw me into the Tiber if you will.” 


25 


Titus has been called the delight of hum —5 Titus, A. P. 
79. 


kind. The gods,” according to the expre 

of the poet, * only juſt ſhewed him to tlie earth.” 
The two following traits are ſufficient to make 
him known. He could not prevail upon himſelf 
to ſend any one away diſcontented, at leaſt with- 
out hope, though he had it not in his power to 


fulfil what the excellence of his heart induced 
him to promiſe : © No one,” ſaid he, © ſhould 


« 50 ſorrowful from his prince.” Recollecting 
one evening that he had given nothing that day, 


«* My friends,” ſaid he, © I have loſt a day.“ 


His militaty talents, of which he gave proof in 
India, are well known. Similar in this to his fa- 
ther Veſpaſian, he promiſed not before his eleva- 
tion to the throne all the virtues which he ſhow- 
ed when he attained it; more particularly in the 
government of his paſſions, which he knew how 
to ſubjugate to his duties. It coſt him much to 
detagh himſelf from Berenice, the ſiſter of Agrip- 
pa king of Iturza ; but on being informed of the 
vol. Iv. D 
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wiſhes of the Roman people, he ſacrificed his 
tenderneſs to the majeſty of his rank, and ſent 
her back to her brother: nor did ſome vices 
which had ſullied his youth ever diſgrace his 


manners after his elevation. 


He ſhewed an affection for his brother 8 


tian, of which the latter rendered himſelf un- 
worthy by his mean jealouſy; and proud and 


ungrateful as he was, he had often reconciled 
him to his father. No prince ever governed 
with more wiſdom, moderation, or goodneſs. 


He confirmed without entreaty all the privileges 


of the towns, and aboliſhed the law entitled /ex 
majeſtatis, which was ſometimes put in force 
againſt thoſe who ſpoke ill even of the deceaſed 
emperors. © Since my predeceſſors are gods,” ſaid 
Titus, © it is their buſineſs to puniſh the inſults 
e they receive: as for me, if my ſubjects blame me 
* wrongfully they are to be pitied ; if with rea- 
« ſon, the injuſtice of puniſhing them for ſpeak- 


ing true would be great indeed.” He car- 


ried his clemency ſo far as to pardon two per- 


ſons convicted of conſpiracy; and ſending for 


them into his preſence, ſaid to them :. © Quit ſo 
e uſeleſs a deſign, for the ſovereignty depends 
tc on a greater power than that of men, whoſe de- 
* crees your efforts cannot change.“ Imagining 


the mother of one of them, who lived at a di- 
ſtance from Rome, muſt be uneaſy for the fate of 


her ſon, he ſent a courier to her to comfort her. 
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The public miſeries gave occaſion for the ex- 
ertion of Titus's benevolence. Campania ſuf- 


fered much from earthquakes, and an eruption 
of mount Veſuvius, which ſpread deſolation in 
its environs. Herculaneum and Pompeii were 
entirely buried in the ſtones and aſhes it threw 
forth, and other towns were ſeverely injured. 
Famine was felt in Rome, and followed by peſti- 


jewels, and even the ornaments of his palace; 


not only for the rebuilding the public edifices, 


but to afford the wretched ſufferers every alle- 
viation which his truly paternal tenderneſs could 
procure them. He enjoyed for two years only the 


pleaſure of being uſeful to others, and died at 


forty-one years of age, regretting nothing of his 


| ſovereignty but the power of making mankind 


happy, turning as it is thought an eye of pity 
on his ſubjects condemned to fall under the go- 
vernment of his brother Domitian. _ 
Domitian emperor, in nothing differed from 
Domitian Cæſar. He had been ſeen immerſed from 
his youth in the. moſt deteſtable vices; and in 


the interval in which he had waited for his fa- 


ther at Rome, with almoſt the whole power in 


his hands, had added to thoſe vices ſome acts of 
cdruelty, which rendered his reign dreaded. At 
_ firſt the people found themſelves agreeably de- 
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lence. Titus, inſtead of levying new taxes, or 
_ even accepting the gifts the whole empire was 
willing to offer, preferred parting with his 


Domitian , 
81. 
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ceived, for he endeavoured to ſecure their af- 
fections by conduct worthy a great prince. He 
made wiſe laws, refuſed ſuch inheritances as 
were offered him to the prejudice of the legal 
heirs; and appeared not only free from avarice, 
but liberal. He repaired the public buildings, 
adorned the capitol, and employed conſiderable 
fums in procuring copies of manuſcripts to be 
made to furniſh anew the libraries which had 
ſuffered by fire. He watched over juſtice and 
manners, and what might have inſpired dif- 
truft, carried virtue to an exceſs, ſince to give 
himfelf the appearance of mildneſs, and ex- 
emption from all cruelty, he forbad the ſacri- 
ficing of oxen, or any other animal ; but he had 
his near relation Sabinus aſſaſſinated, becauſe 
the public cryer, inſtead of proclaiming him 
conful, had by miſtake proclaimed him em- 
peror. This murder removed the maſk from 
Domitian. | Ru 

He ſhut himſelf up every day at a certain 
hour, in order that he might be fuppoſed to be 
employed in the affairs of the empire; but he 
really amuſed himſelf in this interval in killing 
flies with a bodkin, from whence aroſe his cham- 
berlain's jeſt, when being afked if any one was 
with the emperor, he anfwered, “ Not even a 
fly.” He wiſhed alfo to be thought warlike, 
though he had no talents for war, neither as a 
general from his love of eaſe, or a foldier from 
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his fear of danger: his father, who knew him 
well, had refuſed him all military command. 

He had when emperor an ample field of laurels 
to reap, had he been willing to divide with 
Agricola thoſe which he continued to gather in 
Britain. This general had penetrated to the 
extremities of that iſland, and the conqueſt of 
the Caledonians, a people ſituated oppoſite the 
Iriſh coaſt, was alone wanting to complete its 
reduction. The leader of this people, eloquent 
as brave, was named Galgacus. In the ſpeech 
he made his ſoldiers the moment before the de- 
cCiſive battle with the Romans, he ſhewed them 


he was but too well acquainted with thoſe ambi- 


tious conquerors. © We,” ſaid he to them, 
placed at the extremity of our iſle as in a ſanc- 
* tuary, have not even our eyes diſgraced with 


« ſecing the ſlavery of the Gauls. This ſpot is 


ce the end of the habitable world, and the laſt 
« retreat of liberty. We have been till this 
% day unknown to fame; now behold us un- 
“ velled before her. On one hand is the enemy, 
on the other, the ocean. By flight we cannot 
« eſcape, and let us not hope to do fo by ſub- 
c million. The Romans,” he continued, © are the 
* general robbers. of all lands, and the pirates 
c of all ſeas. The eaſt and weſt united have 


« not been ſufficient to ſatiate their avarice; 


e when rich they are miſers, when poor, am- 
« bitious. To kill, to revenge, and maſſacre is in 
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« their language to reign; and what they call 
« peace is eternal ſlavery. Nature has planted 
in all men the love of their offspring, but they _ 
« take from us theſe objects ſo tenderly che- 
« riſhed, to make them their mercenaries and 
« the inſtruments of their dominion in other 
« Jands. Our wives and daughters who re- 
* main are the prey of their violence, and be- 
come in peace the victims of their deteſtable 
« ſeduction. All our poſſeſſions, under divers 
« pretences, become theirs: our money for 
ce their taxes, our corn for their ſubſiſtence; and 
“ our hands and bodies labour to till the earth 
e only to enſure our ſlavery.” 

He then repreſented to them what they who 
had neither treaſures nor riches to redeem them 
from the perſonal labour which the conquerors - 
would impoſe on them muſt have to ſuffer from 
the Romans if once ſubdued, and that to reſiſt 
their efforts they had only to remain united. 
* They have,” ſaid he, © built their empire on 
our diſſenſions, and have penetrated to the 
ends of Britain rather by its vices than their 
* own valour.” Galgacus then repreſented to 
the Caledonians, that were the Romans once 


_ conquered, the mercenaries and forced allies 


whom they dragged along with them would be 
ſeen immediately to abandon them. After 
* this battle,” he ſaid, © there is no more to fear. 
Their fortreſſes are unguarded ; their colo- 
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4“ nies full of the aged ; their towns, by the oy 


* preſſion of the one party and diſobedience of 


ce the other, ill ſecured, Here,” ſaid he, point- 
ing to his army, © here is ſalvation and peace. 


Here, ſhewing them the Romans, © the mines 


we ſhall have to dig, the tortures, taxes, and 
« every other attendant on the ſlavery we ſhall 
„ have to ſuffer. Soldiers, it is for you to end 
« jt or make it eternal: march then with the 


« paſt and the future before your eyes, your 


te anceſtors and your poſterity.” 

Agricola's harangue to his ſoldiers was leſs ani- 
mated, but better ſeconded by the diſcipline of his 
legions than that of Galgacus by the valour of his 
followers. A terrible carnage of the iſlanders en- 
ſued. Seeing their valour ſubdued by ſkill, the 


unfortunate victims uttered ſcreams of deſpera- 


tion: ſome dragging away the wounded ; others 


calling back thoſe who were loſt : ſome burning 


their houſes after their defeat before they quit- 


ted them ; others abandoning their firſt retreats, 
to ſeek ſuch as were more ſecure : ſome in mu- 


tual conſultation gathering hope, and the cou-, 


rage of others awakened. at the fight of their 
wives and children; whilſt in the wildneſs of 
deſpair ſome killed them with their own hands, 
to reſcue them from the inſolence of the con- 
querors. Thoſe ſent on the purſuit ſaw only 
their ſmoking houſes from far, but met no 

inhabitants. No ſound was heard along the 
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yallies, a deep filence reigned every where; till 
Agricola, finding they made no endeavour to 
rally, led back his army into the centre of the 
iſland, which he endeavoured to civilize. 

Was it with a view to the happineſs of theſe 
ſavages, who were before contented with their 
lot, that he endeavoured to make them adopt 
the Roman manners, cuſtoms, and even dreſs ? 
Were we to judge of the motive by the effect, 
we ſhould ſay that Agricola endeavoured ta ef- 
feminate them by luxuries and ſuperfluities. He 
aſſiſted them in building houſes, conſtructing 
temples, and ornamenting public and other 
places of aſſembly, He had their chiefs in- 
ſtructed in literature, who ſoon learnt the vices 
of their maſters; grew accuſtamed to baths, to 
walking in the porticos, and the idleneſs of great 
cities. They began, as Tacitus obſerves, to 
talk of that politeneſs and civility, which made 
a part of their ſlavery, 

Jealous of the glory of Agricola, Domitian 

= him, and received him very coldly. The 
conqueror of England, unwilling to give um- 
brage, condemned himſelf to a very retired life. 
It was not long before he fell fick; and by the 
emperor's. attention, in ſending hourly to viſit 
him, and enquiring attentively concerning the 
health of a man whom he had ſo much neglected 


before, it has been conjectured that Agricola 
died ** * 5 
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A revolt took place in Africa, which ended 
in the total defeat of the rebels; but the war 
againſt the Dacians terminated leſs fortunately. 


Domitian himſelf repaired to the frontier, but ſaw 
the enemy at a diltance only; and with the pre- 


ſumptuouſneſs uſual to the ignorant, refuſed 


| reaſonable conditions to their 3 Decebalus: 
but when his generals had been beaten, he 


paſſed from one extreme to the other, and ſhame- 


fully ſubmitted to a tribute, He ſent a forged 
letter from Decebalus to the ſenate, in which 


this prince owned himſelf conquered, and ſub- | 


mitted to pay tribute. By means of this auda- 
cCious falſehood, Domitian impudently triumphed 


over the Dacians in Rome. 
No one was deceived; but no one pretended 
to be.otherwiſe; and even in ſecret ſcarce dared 


the Romans to communicate their thoughts to 
each other: the emperor had re-eſtabliſhed the 
law called lex majeſtatis which had been abo- 


liſhed by his brother, whoſe government and 
conduct he continually ſtudied to diſcredit. By 
ſuch tyrannic ſteps he got rid of the great, againſt 
whom he ſeemed to have ſworn eternal hatred. 
If a man of high birth was popular, he courted 
the people's affection, and gave room to appre- 


hend a civil war; if he lived retired, he was 


deſirous of fame, by affecting to fly the world: 


were his manners ſpotleſs, it was ſome new 
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Brutus, who by his conduct tacitly cenſured 
that of the emperor; the ignorant and ſtupid 


concealed under that appearance ſome ſan- 


| a deſign : the active and lively were of 


a reſtleſs diſpoſition. Every citizen who was 


rich, was too much ſo for a ſubjeQ ; and it was 
fufficient to be poor to be capable of the moſt 
deſperate enterprizes. Thus the priſons and 
places of exile became filled by ſuſpicion, and 


were emptied only by the executioner. 


The chriſtians, regular in their morals, re- 
tired in their lives, united like brethren, and 
making a myſtery of their rites and ceremonies, 
could not fail to attract the attention of ſo dif- 


truſtful a tyrant; and Domitian perſecuted them 


throughout his whole empire. His cruelty broke 


forth particularly againſt thoſe of diſtinguiſhed 


rank, and ſome even of his own family. Nor 
can any thing of this kind be ſurprizing in a man 


who cauſed himſelf to be called Lord and God, 
and altars to be raiſed and victims to be ſacri- 
ficed to his ſtatues. Theſe barbariſms' were 


united with magnificent ſhews and ſplendid feſ- 
tivals, which Le gave the people. He advanced 


the ſecular games, which were to have taken 


Place after a centenary revolution. of the em- 


pire only; and invented the capitoline games, 


inſtituted to celebrate his virtues. They were 


originally intended to be renewed every five 


years, which took place afterward, though the 
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baſe intent of their origin was excluded, and 
they formed a new epocha. 

A jeſt of this prince's is preſerved, which 
could be invented by none but a man of his 
character. He invited the chief ſenators and 
knights to ſupper. From the gate of the palace 
they were conducted into an apartment hung 
with black, where every thing ſeemed to por- 
tend death: by the glimmering of the lamps 


they perceived as many coffins as there were 
perſons, with the name of each inſcribed in 


large characters. A number of naked men, whoſe 
ſkins were blackened, carrying a ſword in one 
hand and a flambeau in the other, then entered 
the room, and danced round them in menacing 
attitudes; when at the moment that their fear 
was at the height, a meſſenger from the gracious 


emperor. comes to inform them that they may 


retire. It is not ſaid whether he enjoyed the 
pleaſure of this fight, but it may be conjectured 
he was not a man who would VOY deprive 
himſelf of it. 

Domitian was perhaps defirous to make 
others feel the terrors he himſelf underwent. 


Every thing gave him offence, and he believed 
himſelf inceſſantly ſurrounded with aſſaſſins. He 

had the gallery he uſually walked in cruſted . 
over. with a ſtone which reflected objects like a 
mirror, that he might ſee thoſe who ſhould 
deſign to attack him from behind. Many other 
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precantions ſhew his dread, He had afixed idea, 
no one knows why, of a particular day which he 
| dreaded more than any other, and even of the 


hour that was to be fatal to him; yet there was 


no premeditated deſign againſt him, and a trifling 
chance cauſed his death. | 

A child whom he had in his chamber' to 
amuſe him with teaching it to talk, ſaw a paper 
drop from behind his pillow whilſt he was 
aſleep, which he took up and carried away as a 
plaything. The wife of Domitian, the empreſs 
Domitia, meeting the child, took the paper from 
his hand without defign, and reading it was 
aſtoniſhed to find it a liſt of proſcribed perſons, 
with her own name at the head. The perſons 
whom it pointed out being haſtily aſſembled, 
found there was no ſafety for them but in 
the tyrant's death. It was immediately con- 
cluded on, for not a moment was to be loſt, 
ſince the emperor might miſs the paper. A 
freed man, Stephanus by name, ſteward to the 
empreſs, ſtrong and robuſt, took upon himſelf 
to ſtrike the blow: he was introduced un- 
der ſome pretence to the chamber of Domi- 
tian, and preſented him a paper, which whilſt 
he read with attention, Stephanus ſtabbed him 
in the belly with a poniard. He ſtruggled, and 
the reſt came in and ended him. With equal 
quickneſs his ſtatues were overthrown in the 
cities, his images trodden under foot, and his 
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name effaced from the magnificent monuments 


he had cauſed to be erected. Nothing was 
left remaining but what could not leſſen the 
opprobrium due to his memory. He lived forty- 
four years, of which he reigned fifteen, and was 
the laſt of thoſe emperors who have been called 
the twelve Cæſars: amongſt whom, to the diſ- 
grace of humanity, two only were good, Veſpa- 
ſian and Titus, and theſe two were the only 
ones who died a natural death. 

Under Domitian appeared an extraordinary 
man, Apollonius, uſually ſtyled Thyaneus, from 
his being of the town of Thyana in Cappa- 


docia. At fourteen he was acquainted with the 


doctrine of the metempſychoſis and other dog- 
mas of the Pythagorean philoſophy. At ſixteen 
he profeſſed to practiſe its mortifications, ab- 
ſtaining from wine and animal food of all kinds, 


going barefoot, ſuffering his hair to grow, and 


wearing linen apparel only, that he might be in- 
debted for nothing to animals. In a temple of Æſ- 
culapius he attained the knowledge of diſeaſes 


and their cure. Proud of his virtue, he cenſured 


with bitterneſs the vices of mankind, yet he has 
not eſcaped the ſuſpicions of being too much 
attached to his diſciples. Many of them accom- 
panied him in his travels through Ethiopia, 
Egypt, Greece ; to the brachmans of India and 
the magi of Perſia : he boaſted that he under- 


ſtood the languages of all theſe nations. Paſſing 
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through Babylon, he learned from the Chal- 


deans to explain the oracles delivered by the ſing- 


ing of birds; and ſeemed to traverſe the world, to 


bear away the follies of each particular country. 
Apollonius, engaged in other things beſide 


philoſophy, and the intrigues of a court, appear- 


ed not beneath his attention. He was ac- 


quainted with the conſpiracies againſt Nero and 


Domitian, and encouraged the accomplices. Veſ- 


paſian conſulted him, and Apollonius predicted 


for Veſpaſian. Various miracles have been attri- 
buted to him, ſuch as having diſappeared from 
before Domitian, whoſe anger he feared, and 
having raiſed a girl from. the dead ; however, | 
authors ſay, it was believed ſhe was not perfectly 


dead: but the moſt celebrated of theſe miracles is 


his revelation of the death of Domitian, which is 


thus related. The prophet was haranguing to a 
numerous audience at Epheſus, when ſuddenly 


his voice faltered as if ſtruck with apprehenſion. 
He continued his diſcourſe, though ſtill weakly, 


and as if attentive to ſomething elſe: on a ſud- 


den he ſtopt, ceaſed to ſpeak, and caſting his 
eyes down, after a moment's pauſe, cried aloud : 
“Courage, brave Stephanus, courage, ſtrike the 
«© tyrant!” All preſent ſtood motionleſs with 
amazement; Apollonjus then reſumed: © Rejoice, 
for the tyrant is dead, he has this moment ex- 


<.pired.” On examining into circumſtances 


and dates, it appears that theſe words were 


1 
1 
, 
3 
3 
1 | 
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pronounced the very day and hour, in which 
Domitian received from Stephanus the mortal 


blow. 


Judging of Apollonius by his manners, his 


intrigues, and his vanity; and examining the 
memorials of his life with attention to the 
character of Damis, who has collected them, and 
who was extremely credulous and entirely 
devoted to his maſter ; as well as on reffecting 
on the whole texture of his hiſtory tranſmitted 


by Philoſtratus, who collected it long after the 
event, with an intention of making a wonderful 
man of his hero; obſerving, in ſhort, the erroneous 


dates, falſe deſcriptions, and faults of all kinds, 


with which this work abounds, we cannot but 


acknowledge the whole to be a tiſſue of fables 
and falſehoods, which never has had and never 


can have any authority, but with thoſe who 
would wiſh to weaken the conviction of the 
moſt ſacred truths, by drawing a parallel be- 
tween them and the illuſions of falſehood. | 
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No ſooner was the death of Domitian made Nerva, 9G. 


public, than Nerva was named to the purple 
by the ſenate, the people, and the army. An- 


toninus, his ancient friend, congratulating him 


in the ſenate, ſaid he rejoiced leſs for him at his 


advancement to the throne than he did for the 
people, whoſe happineſs be was on the point of 
cauſing; and at the ſame time addreſſed to him 
as remarkable prediction which other princes 
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"EY found true, - that his elevation would ex- 


poſe him to the hatred of friends and enemies: 


« particularly,” ſaid he, © to that of the for- 
* mer, who will not fail to hate you as ſoon as 


« your N refuſe a ſingle favour they ſhall aſk 
i 0 you.“ 


Nerva had paſſed thrbaght the offices of prætor 
and conſul. He cultivated letters and was 
diſtinguiſhed for his talent for poetry. When 


raiſed to the ſoyereign authority, he united 


liberty with abſolute power, and under his 


government the Romans taſted the ſweets of the 
one without feeling the inconveniences of the 
other. 
| ftate from their irons, and recalling the exiled ; 
yet he puniſhed informers even more ſeverely 


He began by liberating the priſoners of 


than Titus who deteſted them had done, and by 
the fame edict forbad all proſecution for offend- 


ing againſt the lex majeſtatis. The chriſtians en- 


Joyed ſome reſpite, and he engaged himſelf by 
an oath, which he fulfilled, to put no ſenator to 
death. By his orders the proprietors of effects 
taken from them when in priſon ot in exile, 
came even into the palace to take what was 
their due. He diminiſhed the impoſts, forbad the 
erecting of all gold or filver ſtatues to him, and 
retrenched all mende expenditure. 

That has been attributed to his generoſity, 


which was perhaps but the reſult of policy; he 
purchaſed lands at his private expence, which 
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he ordered 'to be divided amongſt the poor of 


Rome. Some have thought he took this means 
of diſcharging from the capital the populace 
whom their idleneſs rendered always dangerous. 


For this end, he ſold a conſiderable part of his 
gold and ſilver plate, and furniture, and even 


his houſes and gardens, which he converted into 
diviſible lands; nor was he difficult as to the 
price, willing that both buyers and ſellers 


ſhould equally make their profit by him. 


A private perſon, who had found a conſider- 


able treaſure in his houſe, coming to inform the 
emperor, and receive his orders reſpecting it: 
« Iſe it,“ ſaid the prince; but the man fearing 


the ſearch of the officers of the exchequer, re- 
preſented to him that the amount was too great 
for a man in his ſtation; Well then,” anſwered 


the prince, © abuſe it.” No blame has attached to 


this good emperor but that of a little too much 


indulgence for the wicked ; he admitted Veiento 


to his table, a man of conſular dignity, but who 


had :rendered himſelf odious, in the time of 
Domitian, by his informations. At a- repaſt 
where he was, the converſation happening to 


turn on a famous informer named Catullus, who 


lived under that emperor ; © What,” ſaid Nerva, 
* would Catullus do now ?” One of the gueſts, 
named Mauricus, anſwered bluntly, © I know 
„what he would do, he would be at table with 
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Notwithſtanding the goodneſs of this prince— 
and, perhaps, even in conſequence of it the pre- 
torian guards raiſed ſome diſturbance in the city, 
under pretence of avenging the death of Domi- 

tian. They ſurrounded Nexva in his palace, call- 
Ew the execution of thoſewho had maſ- 
facred the emperor; but Nerva, who ſhewed on 
this occaſion a becoming firmneſs, ſtretching out 
his neck to the enraged! ſoldiery, proteſted he 
would ſooner periſh than give up thoſe who had 
procured him the empire: he was, however, 
conſtrained to abandon. them, and even to be- 
ſtowy markes of his approbation on their aſſaſſins. 
This violence induced him to take a colleague, 
whoſe vigour might ſecure him from ſuch at- 
tempts, and aſſiſt him to ſupport the burden of 
empire. Though he had relatives, his choice 
fell on Trajam the moſt able man he was ac- 
quainted with. Nerva died a ſhort time after- 
Wards, leſs: regretted. in the provinces than at 
Rome, from the advantage taken of his lenity 
by the governors to deſpoil the people: fo 
difficult is it to do good. He hvyed ſeventy 
years, and reigned only ſixteen months. 
Trajan, gs When Trajan took the reins of empire he 
was but forty-two- years old, an age equally 
removed from the temerity of youth, and the 
indolence of advanced age. He was born in 
Spain, of a family more ancient than illuſtrious, 
and paſſed through all the military gradations 
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to the rank of general, and commanded the 
Germanic legions: On Nerva's aſſociating him 


in the empire, he learned almoſt at the fame time 
his adoption and the death of his benefactor. 
His wife Pompeia Plotina was worthy of him: 
as ſhe walked up the ſteps of the palace at 
Rome, the ſaid. aloud, turning toward the peo. 
ple“ I hope to come out from hence as I 


enter.“ And her conduct Was always irre- 


proachable. 

Trajan was of a robuſt make, and abculioitie | 
to fatigue ; his air was noble, and his manners 
engaging : brought up in camps from his child- 


Hood; he had not the advantages of ſtudy ; but 
he favoured the learned, and encouraged others 


to acquire that in which he was hiraſelf defici- 
ent. He was, without doubt, the greateſt com- 
mander of his time, and comparable to the 
moſt illuſtrious generals of antiquity; vigilant 


and indefatigable, he marched on foot even when 
emperor, at the head of his troops, and in that 


manner paſſed over vaſt tracts of country, with- 
out uſing car or horſe: there was little differ- 
ence in his dreſs and food and that of the 
commoneſt ſoldiers. He performed the military 
exerciſes with them, aſſiſted them when fick, 
never entered his own tent till he had viſited the 


others, and was always the laſt who went to 
* He knew all the old ſoldiers, whom he 
ad dreſſed by their names, and recollected all 
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their great actions, which he failed not to praiſe, 


though he till maintained a ſtrict diſcipline. 


When he mounted the throne, he publicly 


declared he believed himſelf not leſs obliged to 


the obſervation of the laws than the loweſt 
citizen. Other emperors had held the ſame | 
language; but what Trajan promiſed to be he 


was: he ſeemed only to retain his rank to pre- 


vent anarchy : and whenever his authority or 
prerogatives were in oppoſition with the intereſt 
of the people, he diminiſhed them. Convinced ; 
that pride conciliates neither affection or eſteem. 


and that condeſcenſion can be well allied to 


dignity, he lived with his people, not like a 
monarch with his ſubjects, but as a father with 
his children. His palace was open to people of 
all denominations; he liſtened with - patience, 
corrected with gentleneſs, and, like Titus, wiſhed | 
no one to go diſcontented from his preſence. 
In private as in public life, he was exempt from 
all artifice, and looked. upon ſubtlety and cun- 


ning in affairs as the tricks of mock capacity 


and wiſdom. No one was ever condemned on 


ſuſpicion, however apparently well-founded, in 


| his reign. It is better, he ſaid, « thouſand 
7 criminals ſhould eſcape, than to. have to re- 


ce proach one's ſelf with the death of one in- 


* nocent perſon.“ His words on preſenting the 
ſword to a pretorian prefect are commemorated 
as the effuſion of a pure and noble ſoul: © Make 
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© uſe of it,” ſaid he, fort me if 1 do my duty ; 
« jf J do it not, againſt me.? 


"Thoſe hiſtorians who have ſought 7 vices in 
Trajan, have found only defects. He per- 


haps loved the table too well, indulged in 
wine, and ſometimes yielded to idleneſs; the 
latter of which charge applied to his writ- 
ing the greater part of his letters by a ſecre- 
tary. . He willingly gave in to pleaſure, but 


never to the negle& of public affairs. It is with 


greater juſtice that a man of ſo gentle a dif] poſi- 
tion is blamed · for permitting the perſecution of 
the chriſtians. Had he only ſuffered the uſual 
_ ſacrifices to his ſtatues, and the people's ſwear- 
ing by his life and his eternity, he might ſtand ex- 
cuſed as yielding only to the cuſtoms eſtabliſhed 
by his predeceſſors ; but it would be difficult to 
exculpate him from exceſſive vanity if he liſten- 
ed in full ſenate to the praiſes beſtowed on him 
to his face by Pliny, in a panegyric which 
_ laſted ſeveral hours: How ſupport for ſo long 
a time a dire eulogium? It is to be wiſhed, for 


the honour of Trajan, that the panegyriſt had 


_ addreſſed himſelf to the ſtatue, and not the per- 
ſon there preſent. The ſenate gave him the 
ſurname of Optimus, or Beſt. It is found inſeribed 
on his medals, and on the numerous edifices this 


prince cauſed to be rebuilt or conſtructed under 


him. * affectation procured him the may: 
/ ; E 3 
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| name of Parius (pellitory) ; ; a plant which e 
its name from its nature of clinging to walls. 
Trajan had a favourite, or rather miniſter, 
Licinius Sura, who was of the greateſt uſe to 
him in the adminiſtration of affairs; and had, in- 
deed, induced Nerva to adopt him. The empe- 
ror repayed this ſervice by the moſt perfect con- 
fidence in him, from whence aroſe an exceſſive 
jealouſy amongſt the courtiers, who haraſſed the 
emperor with accuſations againſt Sura, whom 
they even charged with the deſign of aſſaſſinat- 
ing him. Tired with theſe accuſations, Trajan 
went without invitation to ſup with this mini- 
ſter, ſent away his own attendants, and called 
for Sura's ſurgeon to apply ſome remedy to his 
eyes. He was then ſhaved by his barber ; and, 
after bathing, ſat down to his table without 
the leaſt diſtruſt. The next day he ſaid to thoſe 
wh were accuſtomed to ſpeak to him of Seja- 
s: © If he had any deſign to kill me, he 
oa Eng have done it yeſterday.” 
Under Trajan, the warlike ſpirit of the Roman 
legions was reanimated. He led them himſelf a- 
3 gainſt theDacians, and triumphed twice over De- 
' cebalus, who had impoſed a tribute on Domitian. 
The fame defire of glory carried bim into Aſia, 
where he ſubdued nations whoſe names were 
> before unknown at Rome : he made a point of 
over running che countries conquered by Alex- 
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ander, and carrying his victories even beyond 


them. Like the conqueror of Aſia, he con- 

ceived: great projets; and if he founded not, he 
| repaired many cities. The earthquakes, which 
were Very frequent i in his reign, gave him but too 
frequent opportunity to exert his taſte for build- 
ing. The Euphrates: would then have been united 
to the Tigris, had it not been apprehended that 
one of theſe rivers, higher than the other, might 


ruſh with a rapidity not to be reſtrained, and 


convert a vaſt country into a lake by its waters. 
Though from the time he began his warlike 
' exploits he inhabited Rome and Italy by inter- 
vals only, and they even ſhort ones, he did not 
the leſs attend to the embelliſhment of this part 
of his empire. Through the midſt of ſeveral 


barbarous nations he cauſed a road to be made | 
from the Pontus Euxinus, or Black Sea, to 
Gaul. The god of the Danube,” ſays a poet, 


« aſhamed of ſeeing his waters confined by a 
„ bridge, hid his head among the reeds.” Tra- 
jan founded likewiſe ſeveral libraries, raiſed a 
theatre in the Campus Martius, enlarged the 
circus, cauſed clear, and wholeſome waters to 
pour through the public ſquares ; and levelling 
an irregular ſpot, founded the ſquare which bore 
his name, of which the ſole remaining monu- 
ment of its taſte and magnificence, the Trajan 
column, teaches us to regret what we have loſt. 
Beneath this column Trajan was interred. 
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Others ſay, that the aſhes of this great m ar 


were contained in a golden apple held by a ſta- 
tue which ſurmounted it. He was carried off 


by a flux in a few days at Selinus in Cilicia, 


at ſixty- eight years of age, after a reign of nine- 


teen and a half. By a reverſe of fortune, which 
contributed not a little to his death, almoſt all 


his conqueſts in Aſia, from which he had hoped 
à crown of immortal glory, had already eluded 


his graſp; whilſt chriſtianity, which he wiſhed 
to = continued to triumph and i is 2 


ſerved. 


: ſucceſſor are not certainly known : "Wai au- 


Y Adrian,rr7, The intentions of Trajan with regard to a 


| 
f 
j 


i 
| 
| 


thors ſay he meant to name ten perſons of thoſe. 


| whom he thought moſt worthy of the empire to 
the ſenate, that from amongſt them they might 
chooſe one; others believe that he heſitated be- 
tween three men; the one an able civilian, the 
ſecond a good general, and the third honoured 
for his vittues, by his particular eſteem. Be this 
as it will, it paſſed for certain, that at the mo- 
ment of his death he adopted Adrian, a Spa- 


/ 


niard like himſelf, ſon of his firſt couſin, and 


huſband to Julia Sabina his grand-niece. This 
marriage had been bbntrutted by the inter- 


ferent of the empreſs Plotina, who greatly 
loved Adrian, and to whom Trajan rather gave 


his conſent than his approbation. He never 


ſhewed Soy Wark of diſtin&tion to either of them, | 
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whoſe union was rather the effect of policy than 
inclination, as was apparent from the cold man- 


ner in which they lived together; as far from 
conjugal tenderneſs on the one fide as on the 


other. 


If certain dark rumours may be believed, Plo- 


tina concealed the death of her huſband a few 


days, during which time ſhe took her meaſures 
with Tatianus, a Spaniard, and formerly tutor to 


Adrian; ſent for this prince, then abſent at ſome 
diſtance, and placed a man in Trajan's bed, 
who imitating the voice of the dying emperor, 
adopted him as his ſucceſſor. If there is no flat- 
tery in the account of cotemporary hiſtorians, 


Adrian was a prodigy. His memory ſerved him 


at all times ſo exactly, that he could recal, with- 
out confuſion, not only the names of his preſent 
ſoldiers, but of thoſe who had ſerved long ſince 
under him ;-if he took up a book and read it, 
he knew it by heart: and, trained in almoſt every 


ſcience, he was the moſt eloquent orator, and 


greateſt poet of his time; he could paint, en- 
Ca: ſing, and play on all inſtruments with 


a ſuperiority which ſurprized the greateſt maſ- - 


ters. Beſide cultivating philoſophy and mathe- 
matics with ſucceſs, he applied himſelf to the 


ſtudy of medicine, and the knowledge and pro- 


perties of herbs and metals. He was obſerved 


to dictate to feveral ſecretaries at once, and to 
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regulate affairs of importance at the ſame au- 


dience with ſeveral miniſters. 
Adrian honoured men of letters and the ha: 


ed with his particular protection; he reckoned. 


amongſt his pleaſures that of employing the ta- 
lents of his poets in extempore verſes. Delicate 


in expreſſion, he was fond of hearing his re- 


marks adopted. Having cenſured one day an 
expreſſion of "NOK e which ' that gramma- 
rian might have defended by various authorities; 
his friends exprefling their ſurprize that he did 


not: Do you think,” ſaid he, I will dif- 


6 pute a literary queſtion with one who has 
« thirty legions at his command?“ 
The contradictions obſervable in the conduct 


of Adrian at the beginning of his reign are attri- 
buted to the influence of two different miniſters. 
His tutor, Tatianus, a harſh and ſevere Spaniard, 


adviſed him to ſome acts of cruelty, particularly 
the getting rid of ſome ſenators, on ſuſpicion 
only; which he allowed himſelf to do: whilſt 


Similis, a man of a gentle and conciliating na- 


ture, who had been honoured with the eſteem 
of Trajan, gave his ſucceſſor the councils of 
peace and indulgence, which he ſo often fol- 


lowed. To the honour of Trajanus, it muſt be 


allowed that he diſgraced Tatianus, and even 
deſigned to puniſh him more ſeverely. Similis 
voluntarily retired at ſeventy years of age, and 
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living ſeven more, cauſed the following in- 
ſcription to be engraven on his tomb: I was 
( ſeyenty-ſeren years on earth, out of which 1 
* lived ſeven.” 

Affable to all, and familiar with his friends, 
Adrian viſited even his freedmen when fick. 
He avenged | himſelf on none of thoſe who had 
been his enemies before his acceſſion. Having 
met one of them, he ſaid to bim, You are 
6c ſafe now.” He gave, however, too much 
credit to 3 many of his courtiers be- 
came the victims of his credulity, and his favour 
was never certain. He was liberal and magnifi- 


cent, yet an exact obſerver of military diſcipline, 


of which he ſet the example in his own perſon. 


He lived like a common ſoldier amongſt the ar- 


my; walked qn foot bare-headed, and in the ſame 
dreſs, on the frozen ſummits of the Alps, as in 


the burning deſaxts of Africa. His uprightneſs- 


in the diſtribution of juſtice, and his reſpe& for 
the ſenate, haye been celebrated. He never un- 
dertook any thing without the advice of the ſe- 

nators, at whoſe meetings he regularly aſſiſted, 

went to the conſuls when hewiſhed to adviſe with 
them, and ſuffered no appeal from their ſentences 
to him. This eſtimable conduQ was tarniſhed 
by an indiſcreet curioſity to enquire into the 


affairs of others, the lowneſs of debauch, and 
the rage of ſuperſtition. Adrian, by giving up 
the a of Trajan, delivered himſelf from 
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a great burden. He was deſirous even to end 
the war with the Dacians, and other nations on 
the frontiers, by ſimilar ceſſions, had it not been 


repreſented to him that theſe barbarians, ſtill 


advancing, would alſo ſtill maintain a perpetual | 


war, which it was better to keep at a diſtance. He 
yielded to theſe reaſons, but he drove them not 
far back, remaining only on the defenſive. The 
tranquillity he thus obtained gave him an op- 


 Portunity to fatisfy his inclination for travelling; 


he ſaid, & That as the ſun enlightens every re- 


gion of the earth without confining his rays to 
any particular ſpot, an emperor ought to viſit 


« all the provinces of his empire, that he might 


not be neceſſitated to believe the reports of 
4 thoſe who governed them.” It is poſſible 
Adrian might be aQtuated by this laudable 
motive; but when we obſerve the eagerneſs 


and perſeverance with which he purſued his 


Journeys, without depriving him of this idea of 


utility, we muſt believe he was alſo powerfully 


led on by curioſity:. Who would not have yield- 


ed to it; able as he was to travel like an emperor, 


and to ſurprize nature in the moſt ſecret retire- 


ments, where ſhe conceals her myſteries ; and 


to admire her beauties, as well as to call forth 
all the magnificence of art? But one ſo ele- 


vated, ſees not mankind throagh all the pomp 
of his retinue, nor can experience, like the ſoli- 


tary traveller, the obſcure peace of mediocrity 
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in cities, or innocence and chearfulneſs in the 


cottage. Thus all things are balanced. 


In the courſe of ſeventeen years, Adrian paſſed 
through the two Gauls, England, Spain, Ger- 


many, Mauritania, Africa, Lybia, Sicily, Achaia, 
Macedonia, Egypt, Paleſtine, Arabia, Syria, 


Cilicia, Pamphylia, Lycia, Cappadocia, Phry- 
gia, Aſia, Bithynia, Thrace, Mœſia, and Dal- 
matia. In Gaul he viſited the principal Roman 


fortreſſes, leaving every- where behind him the 
marks of his generoſity. He remained ſome 


time in Germany, where were the flower of the 
Roman troops, to reſtore their diſcipline. As the 
Caledonians thought not proper to ſubmit to the 


Roman laws, he took meaſures that they ſhould 


not moleſt the Engliſh who adopted them, and 
circumſcribed theſe barbarians within the limits 


of their country by a ſtrong wall, the remains of 


which are ſtill to be ſeen. Theſe noble monu- 
ments marked his return and abode with the 
Gauls: a magnificent palace at Nimes for Plo- 
tina, the widow of Trajan; the amphitheatres in 


the ſame town; and the Pont du Gerdt in its 
neighbourhood. 
He rebuilt the temple of Auguſtus founded) 


by Tiberius at Tarragona in Spain, and enrich-' 


ed his native country with great privileges. 
From Rome he paſſed to Sicily and Greece; 


adorned many towns, temples, public places, 


and other edifices ; and returning to * 
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= celebrated with magnificence the obſequies of 


Plotina. He built there a temple to Venus, 


and one to the Fortune of Rome. On theſe two 
wörks he wiſhed for the approbation of Apol- 
lodorus, the architect of the forum of Trajan, 


whom he ought to have conſulted beforehand, 
Leſs complaiſant to the maſter of thirty legions 


khan the grammarian before cited, the architect 
pronounced the roofs to be too low, and the 


ſtatues too high; © When the gods and god- 


c deſſes, ſaid he, © ſhall: chuſe to rife and 
come out, they will not be able.” But, to 
the diſgrace of the n he pes for the 
jeſt with his life. | 


n packe Houions: plovince tothe other, 


Adrian neglected not to obſerve whatever of 
agreeable or terriblæ nature offered. Fine ſitua - 
tions, ſmiling profpects, the majeſtic riſing of 


the ſun from the higheſt mountains, the burſtings 


of the ſtorm, the treacherous calm of the ſea, or 
tho horrible grandeur of its tempeſts. Charac- 


ters and cuſtoms eſcaped not His obſerving eye. 
He remarks, in one of his letters to his brother- 
in-law, that at Alexandria all men; even the 


bind, followed ſome trade. Pagan,“ ſays he, 


Chriſtians, Samaritans; and Jews.“ He might 


have ſaid all thefe adore but one god — their in- 
tereſt. He embelliſhed, enriched. and endow- 


ed the muſeum of Alexandria, that noble eſta- 


dlüment founded by the Ptolemies in their 
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palace ; ; where men of letters were magnificently 


lodged and' maintained'in different ſocieties, ac- 
cording to the ſect they followed, or the ſcience 


they profeſſed. To him the empire was indebt- 


ed for the Perpetual Edict, a vaſt collection of 


all the laws promulgated by the pretors. He 


wiffied alſo to eſtabliſh an uniform code through- 
out the empire. 

Whilſt he was in Echpt Adrian loſt Anti- 
nous, a young man'of great beauty, whom he 
lamented, ſay authors, © like an adored wife ;”* 
4 compariſon which explains the nature of his 
attachment. Phe feaſts he inſtituted in his ho- 
nour, and the temples he dedicated to him, 
 ſhew with what effrontery in enlightened ages 
matt is ſome times fullied with the moſſ dilgrave⸗ 


ful paſſtons. The emperor not only paſſed 


through Athens, but returned to that city, and 


laid down there his imperial pomp; and took 


pleaſure in appearing in the babit of an ar- 


chon. He adorned the city with magnificent 


ne and ne wed his Uberality to its inha- 
bitants. | TROY 

It was nearly at the time he v was tus nung 
bimſelf that His generals ſpread deſolation over 
Judea, the inhabitants of which had revolted 
under tlie conduct of Barchocab, who gave bim- 
ſelf out to be the Meſſiah. The impoſtor drew 
together à vaſt multitude, who would not be 
murdered with ungunity. The war was for 
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three years diſaſtrous to the Romans, who gain- 
ed at length a complete: victory. The conquer- 


ors took and razed fifty towns and caſtles, nine 
hundred and eighty-five villages, and maſſacred 


more than five hundred thouſand .men. . The 
number of thoſe. who. periſhed by famine and 


fire were incalculable. Almoſt all the ſurviving 
Jews were ſold in the fairs at the ſame price 
with their horſes ; whilſt ſuch who could not be 
| fold were tranſported into Egypt, where they 
| periſhed, with hunger, or under the blows of a 


people who held them in execration. They 


were forbidden to enter Jeruſalem on pain of 


death, or even to inhabit thoſe places where they 


could hy it. Adrian altered the city, ſo that it 
may be faid it was no longer the ſame. He gave 
it A new incloſure; 3 put 1 without the wall what. 


was before within; and even deprived it of its 


| name "Jeruſalem, to give it that of Elia Capito- 
ina, which it long bore. He cauſed a hog to 
be placed over the principal gate, to preyent the 
entrance of the Jews, who abhor this animal. 
But this did not deter them from going, as 


ſoon as they could, to weep over the ruins of 


et 


their ancient country. This, and another a- 
| gainſt the. Alani, who were ſubdued, are the 


only wars worthy of remark under the reign of 


| Adrian. An illneſs obliged him to chuſe a ſuc- 


ceſſor, and he adopted Commodus Verus, whom 


; ke ſurvived. This prince was well informed, 
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and kad” a majeſtic appearance ; but a feeble 
conſtitution, which he reduced ftill more by the 
exceſſes of debauchery. He paſſed whole days 
and nights with proftitutes. His wife aſking a 
preference, at leaſt; he anſwered her, The 
name of wife is a name of honour, and not of 
« pleaſure. After his death, Adrian adopted 
Antoninus, on condition that he ſhould adopt 
Verus, afterwards Marcus Aurelius. Adrian 
had lived with Sabina his wife in a manner to 
expect no children; and ſhe herſelf boaſted of 
having repelled his endearments. Nothing 


but a monſter,” ſaid ſhe ingenuouſly, could 
« have been born of them.” When ſhe was 


dead, he placed her in heaven, where. he 


loved her much better than on earth. She left 


behind her, her brother-in-law Salvianus, ninety 
years of age, and a grandſon. of Salvianus' aged 


* eighteen. The emperor put them both to death 


for a real or pretended conſpiracy. The dif- 
agreement in their ages, and the want of power 
reſulting from it, gave an odium to their murder 
never to be effaced. Salvianus, when dying, call- 


ed heaven to witneſs his innocence, and wiſhed 
that Adrian, as a reward of his injuſtice, might 


defire death, and not obtain it. 
The imprecation was heard; he was attacked 
with a diſeaſe, whoſe weariſomeneſs and pain 


appeared inſupportable to him. He was ſur- 
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| rounded: ich ae and had recourſe to ma- 


gic without obtaining any relief. His temper 


became ſoured, and he condemned ſeveral. ſe- 


nators to death. Antoninus was ſaved, or con- 
cealed. The emperor wiſhed one of his ſlaves 


to put him to death, and once himſelf plunged 


the ſteel in his breaſt; but the poniard was 
torn from him, and he was condemned to live 
ſome time longer, notwithſtanding his deſire of 
death. He obtained it at laſt at the age of fixty- 


two years, after a reign of twenty-one. If he 
believed in the immortality of the ſoul, as may 
be conjectured by ſome verſes of his which re- 
main, he could not. die after his debaucheries 

and cruelties, without ſome uneaſineſs as to the 
future. So great a builder, could not forget his 


own tomb. He had one conſtructed, called the 


Mole of Adrian; but leſs reſembling a tomb 


than a fortreſs, for which latter it has ſerved, 
and ſerves at preſent under the name of the 
Caſile of. St. Angelo. The bridge over the Tiber 
was his. work alſo. He gave way to a perſecu- 


tion againſt t che chriſtians, which was ſuſpended 


by the, perſuaſive apologies preſented to him, Ac- 
cording to one author, he even deſigned to raiſe a 


_ temple to Jeſus Chriſt, and to asg him amongſt 
the gods. The oracles which he conſulted on the 


occaſion anſwered, if the emperor permits 
the god of the chriſtians to have temples, 
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> thoſe of the other gods will be deſerted.” A 
menace or prediction which put an end to the 
project. 5 | 
| Antoninus, called Pius, fin his b to Antoninus, 
religion, and his reſpect for Adrian, who adopt- 155 
ed him, holds one of the firſt ranks amongſt the 
ſmall number of ſovereigns who have eſcaped 
the dangers of power, and made uſe of it only 
for the good of others. His family, originally 
of Niſmes, was ancient, but not long ennoblet. | 
He was himſelf born in Italy. The ſweetneſs | 
of his manners from his childhood endeared him 
to all who knew him, which happy character 
as he ſtill ſupported, he made himſelf beloved 
in every ſtation which he filled. The general 
eſteem induced Adrian to adopt him, after hav- 
ing experienced his ability in the governments 
he entruſted him with, as well as his knowledge 
in council. Hiſtory pourtrays him as one of the 
beſt princes who ever lived; affable, acceſſible, 
hearing with patience, magnificent without lux- 
ury, economical without avarice, more deſirous 
to be loved than praiſed, neither flattering nor 
ſuffering flattery, full of equity and deference 
to the ſenate, regularly attending the public 
ceremonials and acts of religion, and ſhewing 
the moſt profound veneration for the Deity: 
to which general outline we will add a few 
„particular anecdotes. | | 
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eas at Smyrna in the houſe of Polemon the 
ſophiſt, who was not at the time at home. The 
a. fophiſt returned in the middle of the night, and 
_ . offended at the proconſul having intruded there 

in his abſence, made ſuch an -uproar, that the 
gueſt was obliged to go out of the houſe in the 
night. With the arrogance of a philoſopher, he 
had afterwards the aſſurance, on hearing that An- 
toninus was emperor, to come to Rome to ſalute 
him, whoſe only revenge was faying, * Let 


/ 
Polemon have an apartment, out of which let 
* nobody be bold enough to drive him even by 
| day.“ The liberty the ſophiſt had taken with 
1 a proconſul, he thought he was authorized to 
| | take with a comedian, one of whom he drove 
1 from the theatre at noonday. The comedian 
8 came to complain to Antoninus, who ſaid to 
| | him, ©. He drove me out at midnight, and I 
did not complain.” Another philoſopher, 
1 | equally haughry, whom Antoninus had ſent for 
Rome from Chalcis, to be preceptor to Mar- 
5 eus Aurelius, took great offence at his ſending 
fb for him to his palace to put his pupil into his 
| 4 | hands; It is the ſcholar's buſineſs,” anſwered 
il 5 the preceptor, to come to the maſter, and 
Mi « not the maſter's to attend his pupil.” The 
1 emperor, ſmiling, ſaid, Does Apellonius think 
= it a more troubleſome journey to come from 
1 " 1 2008 houſe to the palace, than from Chalcis to 


On his going as proconſul into Aſia, he was 
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« Rome?” The pedagogue and his attendants 
would have been rightly puniſhed for his ſurlyneſs 
had the emperor taken him ſeriouſly, and ſent 
him back again ; for he was accompanied by a 
number of diſciples, all, according to the phraſe 


of the ſophiſt Lucian, Argonauts, well. diſpoſed 


to ſeek for the golden fleece. 

But Antoninus knew how to appreciate 8 
and perſons. He received as it deſerved, and 
without being hurt, the ſpeech of one Omulus, at 


whoſe houſe he ſaw ſome magnificent porphyry 


pillars: © Whence hadyou them?” ſaid theprince. 
© In the houſe of another,” anſwered Omulus, 
you muſt be deaf and dumb.” In the moſt im- 
portant ſituations this gentleneſs of temper never 
deſerted him; he is reckoned amongſt the number 
of complaiſant huſbands ; not that he authorized 


the diſorders of his wife Fauſtina, but he ſuffer- 


ed, and did not puniſh them. Every thing 
which evinced goodneſs of heart pleaſed him, 
which his courtiers experienced on their blaming 
his ſon's weeping at the death of him who had 


brought him up, as if ſuch tenderneſs were un. 


worthy a prince. © Let him weep,” ſaid he, and 
_ © allow him to be a man; for neither philoſophy, 
% nor imperial dignity, ought to extinguiſh in 
© us the ſentiments of nature.” 

Vet ſo excellent a prince ſaw a conſpiracy 
-formed againſt him. The ſenate executed juſ- 
tice on the two leaders; but the emperor would 
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ſuffer their ſearch to go no farther. I am not 
c deſirous,“ ſaid he, 15 to wake known how 
* many people hate me.” He never undertook 
war, when he could obtain peace, and often 
| ſaid, I had rather ſave the life of one citizen, 
% than exterminate a thouſand enemies.” Thus, 
during his reign, there was very little war. He 
enjoyed univerſal eſteem. All nations, diſtant 
or. neighbouring, foreign or allied, had equal 
truſt in his probity and ſincerity; and when 
there was any likelihood of a diſturbance, a 
letter from him was better than twenty legions. 
- After a reign of twenty-two years, at the age of 
ſeventy-three, he left to Marcus Aurelius a 
ſceptre unſtained with the blood of friends or of 
enemies. He did not perſecute the chriſtians; 
but, on the contrary, concluded a letter written 
to a governor of a province in theſe words: 
Should any one in future moleſt the chriſtians, 
and accuſe them as ſuch, let the accuſed be 
« ſent back abſolved, whether chriſtian or not, 
s and the accuſer puniſhed according to the 
« rigor of the laws.” . | 
Marcus Aurelius, whom he had adopted, was 
alſo named Annius, with the addition of V-:rus ; 
the ſincere Antoninus called him Veriſſimus, mof 
ſincere: and ſincerity is a virtue which is in ſo- 
ciety the baſis of every other, He was alſo call- 
ed Philoſophus, the philoſopher in the beſt ac- 
ceptation of the term, or lover of wiſdom, It is 
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matter of ſome ſurprize, that he thought him- 
ſelf incapable of governing his paſſions, without 


inflicting on himſelf bodily mortifications ; and 


that the philoſophical ſeverities which he prac- 
tiſed from his earlieſt youth injured his conſtitu- 
tion, notwithſtanding it was, naturally ſtrong. 
His chief ſtudies turned on the philoſophic ſyſ- 
tems of the formation of the world, with which 
he was perfectly acquainted; and on ethics, 
of which his writings and his life were a con- 
tinual precept. As his reverence for thoſe who 
had inculcated theſe principles was extreme, he 
had buſts of his maſters in his cloſet, which 
he looked on with tenderneſs, and ſometimes 
went to ſtrew flowers over their tombs. 
According to the engagement entered into by 

Antoninus, and ratified by Marcus Aurelius, he 
took Lucius Verus for his colleague, ſon of the 
Verus adopted by Adrian; and even when em- 
peror, continued much attached to his wife 
Fauſtina, an offspring worthy Fauſtina and An- 
toninus. On being adviſed to repudiate her for 
her irregularities, which were ſo notorious as to 
be repreſented on the theatre, he anſwered, 
* Lmuſt then reſtore the empire I received from 
her father as her portion alſo.” In one part of 
his works he praiſes the openneſs and frankneſs 
of her character, as well as her ſincerity and ex- 
treme attention to him. ©. 50 
The virtue of Marcus Aurelius underwent 
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every trial which can affect a good heart,or difturb 


an enlightened mind. In his reign happened 
plagues, famines, internal wars, revolts, general 


ſhocks of the empire, of which his great qualities 
alone prevented the diſſolution. The Tiber over- 
flowed its banks to an exceſs the moſt alarming, 


fo that the difficulty of its navigation cauſed a 
famine, and the ſtagnation of the waters a peſti- 
lence. Several provinces were afflicted with earth- 


quakes. Diſt urbances aroſe in Armenia, and 


the Parthians declared open war. Againſt the 


latter he ſent his colleague Verus, to whom he 


had given bis daughter Lucilla in marriage. 
He hoped fur comfort from this prince, who 
proved on the contrary his torment, by that 


bad conduct which led him early to the tomb. 


The emperor ſuffered ſo many vexations and 


contradictions from Verus, that ſome perſons 
have imagined he poiſoned him to get rid of 


them; a ſuſpicion as unjuſt as injurious, to ſo 


humane and patient a prince. The Egyptians 

endeavoured to throw off the Roman yoke, and 
it was not till after many fanguinary battles that 
the/Romans ſucceeded in ſubduing them. The 


Moors invaded Spain; but a war ſtill more dan- 


gerous was that of the Marcomapai,: a * of 


Germany *.. 


Marcus as undertook himſelf the con- 


Ii io this war, in which he ſhewed the intre- 


* * Generally ſuppoſes to br the Boheinians, 
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But as the chance of arms is uncertain, after ſe- 
veral victories, he was ſo unfortunate as to ſee 


himſelf ſhut: up by the enemy in a diſadvanta- 
geous ſituation, and totally deprived of water. 
The Romans, covered with wounds and fainting 


with thirſt, unable to attack, or even to defend 


themſelves, were reduced to a moſt dreadful 


extremity; when the clouds ariſing from all 


parts, diſcharged an abundant ſhower, which 
reſtored their hopes, and courage, and preſerved 
their lives. As foon as it began to rain, they 


| lifted up their faces to receive the water in their 
mouths; and afterwards extended their veſſels - 


and ſhields to heaven for it, as they are repreſent- 
ed in the Antonine column at Rome, the monu- 
ment which tranſmits to us this famous event. 
Whilſt the Romans were employed in quenching 
their thirſt, the barbarians ruſhed on them; and 
divided between the eagerneſs for drinking, and 


the neceſſity for fighting, they yielded to that 
which was moſt prefling ; and were on the point 


of being every one put to the ſword, when the 
thunder and rain came to their aſſiſtance, which 
beating againſt the Marcomanni, and ſparing 


the Romans, reduced the former to extremity. 
This rain was looked on as miraculous, and be- 


lieved to be obtained by the prayers of a chriſ- 
tian legion. In the letter in which the emperor 
informed the. ſenate of this victory, it is with 
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great circumſpection that he implies his belief 
of owing it to the chriſtians: but he renewed 


at leaſt the order of Antoninus in their favour, 


not to bring them to trial as. chriſtians, and 
added the penal of death n their ac - 


cuſers. 
As the public . was beides * this 
war, the emperor, unwilling to load the people 


with new taxes, fold the furniture of his palace, 
his gold and filver veſſels, the pictures and ſta- 


tues belonging to the crown, his wife's robes 
richly ornamented with gold, and a rare collec- 


tion of pearls which Adrian had purchaſed in 
his travels. The ſale laſted two months, and 


produced ſo immenſe a ſum, that Marcus Au- 
relius had the ſatisfaction of furniſhing provi- 
ſions for the people during a dearth, and pay ing 


the expenſes of a five years' war. He impoſed 


conditions on the Marcomanni and Quadi *, ad- 
vantageous indeed to the victor, but not too ſe- 
vere on the vanquiſhed: and, had he not been 
recalled by the revolt of Avidius Caſſius in the 
eaſt, would have been able to reduce them to a 
ſtate which would have red all, dread of 
their future incurſions. 7 

* This man, who, n to N a . 
of the famous republican Caſſius, one of Czſar's 
* ſaid he deſired the empire to reſtore 
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its liberty. No general ever maintained diſci- 
pline by more rigorous means. very ſoldier 
who robbed was crucifigd; others who had 
committed ſtill greater violences, he cauſed to 


be burnt alive, or thrown chained into the ſea: 


be had the hands and feet of deſerters cut off, 
ſaying, © That the light of a criminal thus mu- 
c tilated made a more lively impreſhon than 
e that of the ſame min expl.ing by a ſingle 
« blow.” When charged with the conduct of 
the war agaiuſt the varmatians, Caſſius gave a 


terrible example of ſeverity. Some of his troops 


having paſſed the Danube without orders, killed 
three thouſand of the enemy, and returned 
loaded with booty. Their centurions, who had 
animated them to the enterprize, flattered them- 


ſelves with the expectation of reward; but their 


- inflexible general, fearing the danger of ex- 


ample, had the centurions crucified, without 


pity, like ſlaves. This a& of atrocious ſeverity 
diſguſted the whole army: but Caſſius, firm and 
cool, appeared unarmed in the midſt of the irri- 
tated multitude ; and ſaid with a loud voice, 
Kill me, and add, if you dare, to the forget- 


* fulneſs of your duty, the murder of your ge- 


* neral.” His quiet intrepidity calmed the ſol- 


diers, who returned in filence to their tents; and 


the Sarmatians, when they heard the circum- 
; ſtance, deſpairing of conquering an army com- 
manded by ſuch a leader, ſued for peace. 
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The emperor had nominated him governor of 
Syria in reward for his ſervices, where, by de- 
crying both Marcus Aurelius and Verus who 
were then living, he found means to bring over 
to him the neighbouring governors and people. 
He amaſſed conſiderable treaſures, and con- 
demning all which was done by the two em- 
perors, repreſented the one as a wild philoſo- 
pher, and the other as a debauched libertine. 
Verus informing his father-in-law of the circum- | 
ſtance, pointed out to him the danger he, incur- « 
red for himſelf and his children, by placing his MW « 
confidence in ſuch a man: Marcus Aurelius thus he 
anſwered him; ©& I have read your letter in o 
„which I have remarked more ſolicitude than ag 
me 

wl 


«© 1s becoming an emperor: if fate decrees the 

empire to Cafſivs, we ſhall in vain oppoſe 
% him. You know the expreſſion of your co 
0 grandfather Adrian: — no man kills his ſuc- en 
cc ceffor,” He then proceeds to repreſent the thi 
injuſtice there would be in treating a man as ac 
criminal whom nobody had as yet accuſed: | thi 
In caſe of treaſon, even when the crime is 66. 
* proved, one wiſhes'to believe the accuſed may « | 
* be in ſome way excuſable. Let Caſſius « | 
* purſue his way: he 1 is an excellent officer, and « | 
=_. an uſeful man to the ſtate. As to my children, || « | 
_ whoſe ſecurity you would have me ſacrifice iſ « | 
on | _*ROHhin; if he better deſerves to be beloved than 1 
* they, if his life promiſes greater advantages, | 
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« live Avidius Caſſius, and periſh the children of 
« Marcus Aurelius.” 

Caſſius, as Verus had . aſſumed ** 
title of emperor; Marcus Aurelius propoſed 
marching againſt him, with an intention, as 
hiſtorians have ſaid, of yielding to him the em- 


pire, if the gods wiſhed, hin to reign in his 


ſtead ; © for,” ſaid this excellent prince, © if I. 
« expoſe. myſelf to the dangers. of war, if I 
«. reſolye to bear ſo. much pain and labour, it is 

« neither from ambition or intereſt : I deſire no- 
« thing. but the happineſs of my people. As 
he was, advancing toward Aſia, and the troops 
which were ſent before were exerting themſelves 
againſt Caſſius, the rebel was killed by a com- 
mon centurion, nobody knows how, nor from 
what. motive. The empreſs Fauſtina, who 


could judge from herſelf of her huſband's indulg- 


ence, fearing he would exert it too much on 
this occaſion, preſſed him by letter to have the 
accomplices ſeverely puniſhed : he anfwered 
thus, I have read your letter, my dear Fauſtina: 


look upon the advice you give me in it, as a 


e proof of your love for me and our children: 
* but permit me, my dear Fauſtina, to ſpare 
“ thoſe of Caſſius, his wife and ſon-in-law, and 
to write to the ſenate in their favour. I am 
e even ſorry for the death of Caſſius himſelf, 
* whom I would I could reſtore to life; be then 


| 


„ puniſh tlie guiliy with too muct 
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avgary;) neither yielding to fear nor a ſpirit of 
revenge, the gods protect Marcus Aurelius.“ 

He wrote, alſo, in the following terms to the 
ſenate: '© Jentreat you, conſcript Gathicts, not to 
ſeverity: 
e but have regard to your character and in ine. 
et no ſenator ſuffer death, nor the blood 


* of any perſon of diſtinction be ſpilt. Let 


c thoſe who have been baniſhed, return and 


Wn enjoy their property. Vengeance is beneath 


& an” emperor ; you will therefore pardon the 


„ children, ſon-in-law; and wife of Caſſius. 
<« Pardon, do l ſay ! Alas, what crime have they 


committed? Let them live in ſecurity, and 


b poſſeſs what belonged to Caſſius; ; ſuffer them 
to go and refide in whatever place they ſhall 


prefer, as monuments of your clemency and 


* mine. I require alſo beſide, that every ſenator 


« and Roman knight who have ſhared in this re- 
<« bellion may, by your authority, be exempted 
« from ſuffering death, proſcription, or infamy; 
«in Ser any fort of {ne e e age it be 


1 


«/bellion coſt no man'his life, excepting in the 
« firſt tumults of war.” It appears by the ex- 
tent of this amneſty that the rebellion was not 
inconſiderable. | 

By theſe acts of clemency, a life of Kjour 
was gloriouſly terminated ; but Marcus Aure- 
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lius in leaving his crown to Commodus, a ſon - 


unworthy ſuch a father, had not the conſolation, 
when expiring, of hoping that his endeavours 


for the public welfare would be crowned with 


| ſucceſs. In ſeeking for the fault of this emperor 
we find none but his too great indulgence for 
Fauſtina, whom he honoured even with the 
title of goddeſs, as well as for Commodus, of 
whoſe. vices he could ſcarcely be ignorant. Be- 
fore his death he ſaw him married, and recom- 
mended him to his friends, whom he entreated to 
aſſiſt him with his advice. He is ſuppoſed to 
have died of a contagious diſtemper. The laſt 
time. the tribune attended him to receive the 
word, he ſaid to him, Go to the riſing ſun, for 
«* my part I am ſetting.” He was fifty-nine 
years of age, of which number he had reigned 
nineteen after the death of Antoninus Pius. Some 
fragments of a moral work, which. do honour 


to his head and heart, have been tranſmitted to 


us. His love for the ſciences increaſed the 
number of philoſophers in his reign, to whom he 
allowed penſions, though often, ſay hiſtorians, 
they had no title to being philoſophers beyond 
their cloak and long beard. 


After the Caligulas, Neros, and Domitians, Commodus, 
we expect not to find a monſter equal to them 
In vice and cruelty : but we now come to one, 
who even exceeds them, and reigned thirt.en 

years. Commodus took pleaſure in having 
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Perſons tortured in his preſence. Hecuta man'in 


two to try the ſtrength of his arm, and to ſee the 


entrails fall out. For his amufement he tore out 
one eye from thoſe whom he met in'the ſtreets in 
the night ; or to give employment to the abilities 
of a ſurgeon, caufed one of their feet to be cut off: 
and of thoſe who were obliged © to have recourſe 
to him. he cut off the noſe and ears. If a man 
was well dreſſed, he killed him; if he was ill, 


the ſame. Aſſuming the name and attributes of 


Hercules, a hon's fein on his ſhoulders, and a 
club in his hand, he knocked down men whom 
be had firſt cauſed to be diſguiſed as monſters. 
Of his palace he made an infamous reſort of pro- 


ſtitutes, nor was the other fex fafe from his 


purſuit.” He debauched all his ſiſters, and ſtab- 


bed one of them, Lucilla, after he had violated 


her. He ſold permits for aſſaſſination, which no 
Fink had before done. His bodily ſtrength 


was prodigious, for he pierced an elephant with 


one ſtroke of his ſpear ; and killed a hundred 
hons in the amphitheatre in one day at a ſingle 
ſtroke each. His addrefs equalled his ſtrength. 


No one rivalled him in drawing the bow, and 
he fought ſeven hundred and thirty. five times in 


the A Hitheatte,” without ever being vanquiſh- 


ed, though he choſe out the ſtrongeſt of the 


athletz for his competitors. From his vices, 
the ſtrength of his conftitution, and the morals 
of Fauſtina his mother; Commodus has been 
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| believed not to have 3 the for of Marcus 
Aurelius, but of ſome vigorous wreſtler. 

Marcus Aurelius was employed at the time 
of his death in reducing the Germans, who had 
again taken up arms. Commodus was imme- 
diately acknowledged by the army, amongſt 
which he diſtributed vaſt ſums; and profiting 
by his father's victories, made peace, when he 
might have put it for ever out of the power of 
this people to attack the empire more. But he 
was in haſte to enjoy the pleaſures of Rome, 


where he was baſely honoured with a triumph, 


little deſerved, with the title of pus, and other 
marks of SfiaRion, e by being beſtowed 
on him. 


It was not long before he appeared ſuch as he 


was; imprudent, unjuſt, and ſanguinary. The 
officers and magiſtrates who had been employed 
under Aurelius, were not ſuch as would ſuit 
Commodus : he removed them all, and put the 
companions of his vices in their places. Com- 
plaints aroſe, which he expected to filence by 
_ puniſhment, exile, and death. The complaints 
became more urgent, and the number of the diſ- 


contented increaſed, Lucilla his ſiſter appeared 
at their head. After being left a widow by Verus, 


ſhe married Pompeianus, ſtill preſerving the 

rank and honour of empreſs, though after Crif- 

Pina the reigning empreſs. Weary of the ſe- 

cond place, it is ſaid ſhe aſpired to the firſt, not 
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to raiſe her huſband, but a lover ſhe preferred 
to him. Her huſband's ſon, Pompeianus, whom 
| ſhe had betrothed to her daughter, was to ſtrike 
the firſt blow ; but inſtead of ſtriking, he only 
glanced the poniard before the eyes of Commo- 
dus, uttering, © This is the preſent which the 
e ſenate ſends thee.” The guards had time to 
obſerve and ſtop him; and the conſequences of 
this ill-concerted plot was the death of the ac- 
complices, and Lucilla herſelf, who after being 
baniſhed, was killed in exile. 1 

A number of innocent perſons were included 
in the ſuſpicions this conſpiracy gave riſe to, 
which ſerved as a pretence for the emperor to get 
rid of thoſe whom he diſliked or ſuſpected. Com- 
modus enjoyed for a long time that good fortune 

which has attended other princes, of having 
his cruelties attributed to his miniſters ; ſo that 


to remain ſecure himſelf, he had only to ſacri- 


fice them to the public hatred. It was at this 
time they began to be called prefects of the præ- 
torian guards. The firſt known under this title is 


Perennis, to whom two cotemporary writers 


give a diredly oppoſite character: the one re- 
preſenting him as a flagitious villain, the corrupter 
of his youthful maſter, inſtigating every crime, 
and conniving at every tranſgreſſion, to keep 
bimſelf in place; and the other attributing to 
him morals, wiſdom, and a real deſire, as well as 
endeavour, to correct the bad propenſities of 
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the emperor. But it is difficult to believe that 
the favourite and confidential miniſter of Com- 


modus could be virtuous. If he was fo, he ſuf- 


fered the puniſhment of having attached himſelf 
to ſo bad a man. A powerful cabal was formed 
againſt him: complaints were procured from 
all the provinces. The army preſented their 


remonſtrances with the manners of an irritated 


ſoldiery ; and the trembling emperor abandoned 
his miniſter, who, with his ſiſter, his wife, and 
two ſons, was torn in pieces. 
This commotion appears to have been ex- 
cited by Cleander, who aſpired to the place of 
prætorian prefect, which he obtained, and kept 
a conſiderable time, in defiance of the general 
indignation which his haughty and arbitrary 
government inſpired. Foreſeeing an attack, he 
had the precaution of ſurrounding himſelf with 
troops. The people and a part of the army pre- 
ſented againſt him, the ſame complaints, and 
with the ſame formalities as they had done 


_ againſt Perennis. The miniſter repulſed the com- 


plainants by a body of cavalry he had taken into 
pay, whilſt the emperor remained a quiet ſpec- 
tator of the combat. But, on one of his ſiſters 
_ repreſenting to him that the iſſue might be fatal 
to himſelf, he cauſed his miniſter's head to be 
cut off; which thrown amidſt the multitude, 
operated like a taliſman, in ſuſpending their 
fury; and the malcontents had free liberty to 
G 2 
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exerciſe their revenge on the wife, children, and 
friends of Cleander, who were all maſſacred. 
Commodus ſhewed the ſame indifference to 
what happened in the provinces, as to what paſſ- 
ed under his eyes in Rome. He left the generals 
and governors to manage the wars and revolts as 
they could. It was no longer the nations bor- 
dering on the frontiers, or the nations which 
were ſubdued, that roſe, the one againſt the ar- 
mies that were their boundary, or the other 
againſt their oppreſſors; the Roman legions 
thandalves diſdained to ſerye under the 4 igns 
of ſuch an emperor. Several deſerters formed 
themſelves into an army which was with diffi- 
culty diſperſed. Whole camps offered. the em- 
pire to their leaders, who refuſed it; whilſt during 


this confuſion Commadus decided on the factions 


of the circus, or the combats of the gladiators, 
of which he himſelf made a part. | 

So great was his predilection for this ferocious 
band, that he had an apartment fitted up for 
_ himſelf. in the building occupied by the gla- 
diators, which belonged to the public, and 
which he deſigned to convert into his palace. 


From thence he meant, for the future, to appear 


furrounded with the conſular and imperial faſces; 
naked or armed in the manner of the gladia- 
tors, and guarded by them done, to et 
in pomp to the liſts. 


_ His miſtreſs Martia, t to whom he communt- 
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cated this ridiculous project, endeavoured to 
diſſuade him from it. Her advice diſpleaſed 
him; and determining to rid himſelf of all 
who ſhould trouble him with their cenſures, 
he put her at the head of the condemned: 
a deſign which is ſaid to have been diſco- 
vered in the ſame manner with the ſimilar 
one of Domitian's. A child, whilſt he ſlept, 
took up by chance the writing which contained 


the names of thoſe he meant to put to death. 


Martia, like Domitia, met the child, and like 
her communicated the writing to the proſcribed 
perſons. In a council held by them, Martia un- 
dertook to poiſon her execrable lover: he took 
the poiſon on leaving the bath, and fell aſleep. 


The vomiting, which enſued, awakened him, 


and ſuſpeRing the fact, he began to threaten, 
when a vigorous athletic, Narciſſus by name, 
was let in, who finding him weakened by the 
operation of the poiſon, eaſily ſtrangled him. 
He was thirty-one years old at his death. 

In fearching for the defects of Marcus Aure- 
lius, we find but one; if we ſeek, in like man- 
ner, for the good qualities of his ſon, we diſ- 
cover not any. If he had any children by his 


wife Criſpina, they died in their infancy. She 


who had allowed herſelf to imitate the vices of 


her huſband, was exiled by him to the iſland of 


Capua, where ſhe was aſſaſſinated by his order. 
On the death of the emperor, Eclectus and Læ- 
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tus, the former high- chamberlain, and the latter 


captain of the guards, reſorted to the houſe of 
Helvidius' Pertinax, who was, amongſt all the 


ſenators, the perſon whom they judged moſt 
worthy of the empire. The night was far ad- 
vanced; and on being informed of their arrival, 
he believed, as every honeſt man had a right to 
expect, that they came from the emperor to put 
him to death : nor did he think himſelf ſecure 
till ſome friends, whom he ſent for the purpoſe, 


aſſured him they had ſeen the dead yody 3 


Commodus. | 
The father of Pertinax was a ſlave, who ſold 
charcoal in a little village of Montferrat. The 


ſon, when become rich, ornamented his country 


with beautiful, buildings; but would not ſuffer 
his father's little ſhop, which was ſurrounded 
with noble edifices, to be taken down, or in the 


| leaſt altered. Though his father had given him 
an education above his rank, he perſiſted a long 
time in following his paternal profeſſion, which 
obtained him the name of Pertinax, or the obſti- 


nate, When he did quit it, it was to open a gram- 
mar ſchool at Rome ; but not finding this bu- 
ſineſs anſwer his expectations, he embraced the 
profeſſion of arms. From a common ſoldier he 
became a centurion, a commander of the cohorts, 
admiral of a fleet, general of an army, ſenator, 


conſul, inſpector of the armies for the reſtoration 
of diſcipline, proconſul of Africa, overſeer of the 
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government of ſeveral provinces, regulator of 
the proviſions of Rome, and, laſtly, governor of 
that capital, which was the mm he filled at the 
death of Commodus, 
It has been ſaid, that he mounted the throne 
by compulſion ; but it only appears that he ſeat- 
ed himſelf there with diffidence, and would have 
preferred the not filling it. He offered in the 
ſenate to deſcend from it, and yielded to remain 
there only in compliance with the ſolicitations 
of the ſenate, and the wiſhes of all good men. 
It was not with the like ſatisfaction that the pre- 
torian bands ſaw him armed with the ſceptre. 
Unaccuſtomed to diſcipline, from the firſt mo- 
ment they feared the weight of it would fall on 
them; for though he had beſtowed on them the 
uſual donative, ſome expreſſions as to reform 
dropt from him in his firſt harangue, which gave 
the alarm to theſe aſſuming cohorts. | 
Pertinax brought with him to the throne an 
habit of application to buſineſs ; he was grave 
without ſullenneſs, prudent without guile, gentle 
without indolence, frugal without avarice, and 
great without pride. He is called by one hiſto- | 
rian, a friend of the human race, and a ſincere 
adherent to the manners of the ancient Romans, 
He was not more happy in his wives than the 
two good emperors, Antoninus and Aurelius ; 
but he could not ſuffer at leaſt that his ſhould 
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receive the honours of which ſhe was unworthy, 


Pertinax had a ſon yet in his infancy, whom 


he ſent to his maternal grandfather, to be brought 


up free from the dangerous indolence of a court, 

and whom he would not ſuffer to remain in the 
imperial palace. It was not long er he ſtayed 
there himſelf. 

From the moment of his taking poſſeſſion of 
it, few days paſſed without ſome intrigue in the 
prætorian camp, the ſoldiers of which, idle and 
contentious, were employed only in deviſing 


the means to better their condition; that is, 


to chuſe an emperor who would ſatisfy their 
avarice, and not oppoſe their pleafures. With 
this view, they caſt their eyes ſometimes on 
one leader, ſometimes on another. Pertinax, 


informed of theſe cabals, removed, though not 


without puniſhment, the conſul Falco, whom 


they wiſhed to head them, not diſtruſting his 


| captain of the guards, Lætus, who had placed 
him on the throne. This man, who had expett- 
ed immenſe rewards, found not thoſe he had re- 


ceived proportioned to his eſtimation of the ſer- 


vice he had performed. The rank he held in the 

prætorian army gave him the means of foment- 
ing this diſcontent, which he continued to in- 
creafe, by making uſe of the emperor's name 
and authority in the ſevere puniſhments he in- 
flicted on ſuch ſoldiers as were found guilty. 


This perfidious artifice ſucceeded, and after a 
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chaſtiſement of this kind, inflicted amidſt the 


murmurs of the ſoldiers, three hundred quitted 
the camp, and traverſing the ſtreets of Rome with 
drawn ſwords, made toward the palace. Lætus, 


contented with having excited them to this 


violence, eſcaped, with concealment, and was 
ſought for in vain to give orders as chief of the 
guards. The terrified courtiers would have 
_ perſuaded the emperor to make his eſcape, 
perſuaded that the people would ſoon come to 
his aſſiſtance; but Pertinax, ſcorning the mean- 
neſs, appeared at the door of his palace, and ha- 
rangued them with ſo much energy, that ſeveral 
returned their ſwords to the ſheath, and retired 
in filence ; till one from amongſt them threw his 


Javelin at him, erying aloud : © This is what the 


* ſoldiers ſend you. | 

The enraged multitude at this ſignal, ſeived on 
ht; pierced him with a thoufand: wounds, and 
cut off his head, which they then bore in triumph 
through the town. It would be difficult to ex- 
preſs the deſpair of the people, and the ſenate, 


at the fight of this horrible object. After the 
dreadful reign of Commodus, they loſt at the end. 


of three months an emperor from whom they 
had entertained the moſt ſanguine hopes. He 
was heard when expiring to call on heaven to 
avenge his death. Eclectus his chamberlainz 
who as well as Lztus had contributed to his 
TROY did not deſert him, and after b 
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maſter, under the ſword of the rebels. 
lived fixty-fix . and reigned eee 
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wounded two or three ſoldiers, expired with his 
Pertinax 


days. 

Whilſt three hundred murderers. 3 the 
emperor, his father-in-law, Sulpicianus, whom he 
had deputed to the camp, was endeavouring to 
appeaſe the tumult which agitated the prætorian 
guards. On hearing of his ſon-in-law's death, 


he did not bluſh to beg the empire of his 


aſſaſſins and offer them money; but the rebels. 
emboldened by this crime, publiſhed on the 


ramparts of Rome, that the empire was to be 
It chanced that on 


ſold to the higheſt bidder. 
this day, Didius Severus Julianus, one of the 
richeſt citizens of Rome, gave an entertainment 
to one of his friends; and as there will always 


be found in a great city fome whom public 
events but little affed, amid the mirth of the 
table, the gueſts adviſed Julianus not to neglect 


the propoſed purchaſe: on which riſing from 
table, he haſtened to the camp, and ſtanding on 


the ramparts made his propoſals to the pretorian 


guards.. Sulpicianus made his within, of which 
the beſt part was eſteemed the money offered 
by the two competitors. A real auction took 


place, and at every bidding the ſoldiers uttered 
ſhouts of joy. At length from five. thouſand 
drachmas per man, promiſed by Sulpicianus, 
Julianus rifing to fix thouſand two hundred and 
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fifty to be paid en, the empire Was 


his!! | 
The prætorian guards led him in * 
array to the ſenate. The people did not oppoſe 
their march, but no acclamation was heard. 
Julianus was little eſteemed when he began to 
reign ; he was even deſpiſed, notwithinnding 
his extreme mildneſs, though he was not deſti- 
tute of abilities. He had governed Belgium, and 
made war with honour ; but opinions are divided 
on the origin of his wealth, which was very 
great, as well as with reſpect to his morals. 
They were rather thoſe of opulent luxury, than 
downright debauchery. Like others, on the 
ſtrength of a good table, which aſſured him 
applauſe, - he would uſe expreſſions the moſt 
extravagant. Games of chance, and the com- 
bats of gladiators, were his favourite amuſe- 

ments. Temperance was not his virtue, and 

when, on entering the palace, be ſaw the ſupper 

prepared for Pertinax, he laughed at the mode- 

rateneſs of the repaſt, and ordered a ſumptuous 

one, of which he ate heartily, though not with- 

out ſome uneaſy reflections on the fate of his 

predeceſſor, whoſe dead body had obſtructed 

his ſteps. He had him. honourably interred, 

but the thoughts to which the funeral gave riſe 

followed: him to his chamber, and haunted him 

in his dreams. 

As the eden guards took. on ; them the 
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* of diſpoſing of the empire, there was no 
reaſon the provincial legions ſhould not do the 
ſame. Thoſe of Britain offered it to Clodius 
Albinus, their general; who accepted it with the 


intention, as he ſaid, to reſtore the republic 3—2 
declaration which endeared him to the ſenate. 


He was a native of Africa, where he had gone 
through his ſtudies with ſucceſs. His reaſon 
inclined him to cultivate the ſciences; his taſte, 


which he himſelf treated as a folly, engaged 
| him to follow the profeſſion of arms; he had, 


however, no cauſe to repent his choice, as he 
paſſed through the military gradations and 
governments with all the dangers accompanying 
thoſe honours under Commodus. Albinus car- 
ried his ſeverity in the maintenance of diſcipline 


to an extravagant exceſs. He was unjuſt to his 


ſervants, inſupportable to his wife, ill-humoured 
to every one ; clean in his dreſs, but if not a 
glutton, at leaſt not temperate. Is it credible 
that a man could poſſibly devour at his break- 
faſt five hundred figs, a hundred peaches, ten 
melons, a hundred beccaficos, and four hundred 
oyſters? yet this is related of him. It is aid 
alſo that ſometimes he drank wine to exceſs, 
and at other times he refrained from it ; and that 
though deficient in chaſtity himſelf, he puniſhed 


' ſeverely the want of that virtue in others. 


If we ſeek for further contradictions, they 
will be found in Peſcennius Niger, who was 
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author repreſents him as a model of morality, 
another as immerſed in debauchery, and a third, 
who moſt probably is leaſt diſtant from' the 
truth, as neither deſerving the praiſe nor the 


cenſure beſtowed on him. A fourth writer 


calls him a valiant ſoldier, an excellent officer, 
an experienced general, an illuſtrious conſul, 
but an unfortunate emperor. No general was 


| ever perhaps more harſh to his ſoldiers, by whom 


he was .notwithſtanding adored, for he gave 


them an example of patience in military labours, 


and marched always on foot and bare-headed, in 
all weathers, in the firſt rank. He-obliged his 
ſervants to carry burthens, that they might not 
appear attending only for his perſonal gratifica- 
tion, whilſt the ſoldiers had their arms and 
baggage to carry. When the orator on his being 
ſaluted emperor began the cuſtomary panegyric 


he interrupted him, ſaying, © Give us the 


* eulogium of Marius or Hannibal, or ſome 


| © famous general who is dead. Tell us what 
* they did worthy of being imitated ; to praiſe 


* the living, and more -eſpecially a living em- 
*.peror, who can reward and puniſh, is the 


* buſineſs of a baſe flatterer. For my part my 


* defire is to pleaſe the people whilſt J live, and 
* when I am dead you may praiſe me if I de- 
* ſerved praiſe.” The family from which Niger 


ſprung, was that of a knight only. He had but 


named emperor by the legions of Syria. One 
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little learning; ; the Romans would have Fun 


him to govern them, but he met with a formida- 


ble antagoniſt in Septimius Severus, with whom 
he had lived in the moſt intimate friendſhip. 


This latter general, who was proclaimed em- 
peror by the Illyrian troops, from his proximity 


to Italy, found a greater facility than his com- 


petitors in ſecuring the right they had conferred 
on him. The legions of Gaul acknowledged him; 
and in order to leave all ſecure behind him as 
he advanced towards Julianus, who vegetated at 


Rome, he wrote a conciliating letter to Albinus, 


whom he expreſſed a defire of adopting, and gave 
him the title of Cæſar, which he accepted, though 


he had been already proclaimed emperor. Severus 


was eſteemed the moſt active and intelligent man 
of the empire. A conſtant friend and a dangerous 
enemy, being equally violent in his friendſhip 
as his hatred; penetrating to diſcern the future 
prudent in the choice of means, and not ſo deli- 
cate as to aſpire to a ſpotleſs reputation, he ſa- 


| erificed every thing to ambition. He was avari- 
cCious, yet ſtil] leſs ſo than cruel; an enemy to pa- 


rade; eating little, yet ſometimes yielding to in- 


temperance in wine amongſt his ſoldiers, whoſe 


ſevereſt labours he partook with them. He was 
born in Africa, and retained always the accent 
of the country. He had ſtudied eloquence and 
philoſophy ; and excelled in the liberal arts and 
juriſprudence, which latter he ſtudied under 
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Papinian. He neglected neither medicine nor 
judicial aſtrology, by which latter. pretended 
ſcience he regulated his life. Such was his be- 
lief in dean that after the death of his 
firſt wife, he married Julia, a lady of Emeſſa in 
Syria, becauſe her horoſcope announced that 
ſhe ſhould be the wife of a ſovereign. - _ 
When Julianus was informed that Severus was 


advancing againſt him, he addreſſed himſelf to 


thoſe guards whom he had ſo amply paid for the 


empire, and began to train and exerciſe them; 


but they appeared to him ſo enervated with 
idleneſs, that he judged them incapable of any 
reſiſtance. He then deſired the ſenate to declare 
his rival a traitor, and an enemy to his country, 
which they did. He afterwards conjured them 
to aſſociate. Severus with him in the empire, 
which they alſo did. Julianus then ſending this 
diploma of his title to Severus, he put the bearers 
of it to death, alleging, what might poſſibly 
be true, that they came to aſſaſſinate him. Ju- 
lianus then took all ſort of ridiculous reſolutions, 
ſuch as to defend himſelf with the gladiators, 
to ſet fire to the city, and murder the ſena- 
tors. During the uncertainty of theſe delibe- 
rations, the ſenate, fully conſidering the ſtate'of 
affairs, thought they could not do better than 
ſubmit -to Severus, who was advancing at the 
head of a powerful and well-diſciplined army. 


To render their homage more agreeable to their 
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new maſter, the conſcript fathers ſent to. deſire 
Julianus to die. The executioners found the 
unhappy monarch melting in tears; he offered 
to reſign the empire, or to retire to whatever 
place they would appoint,” or comply with any 
conditions, ſo he might but live. He entreated 
in the ſame manner that they would plead with 
Severus in his favour. Alas!“ Taid he ſor— 
| rowfully, „ what ill have I done? I never de- 
e prived any one of life.” But his fate was not 
to be avoided; and he ſtretched out his neck like 
a lamb for the ſlaughter, at ſixty years of age, 
after a reign of two months and ſome few days, 

A hundred ſenators, who were ſent to meet 
Severus, found him armed at the head of his 
troops, and were not admitted into his preſence 
till they had been thoroughly ſearched ; when, 
without deigning any other anſwer than a pre- 
ſent which he made them, he gave them their 
choice, either to return inſtantly to Rome, or to 
go there ſlowly with him, Before his arrival in 
the city he cauſed the murderers of Pertinax to 
be executed. He had demanded them from the 
prætorian guards, who had ſent them to him. To 
them alſo he ſent orders to come to him unarm- 
ed, with ſuch habiliments only as they wore 
when accompanying their prince at public ſo- 
lemnities. As ſoon as they arrived in the camp, 
they were ſurrounded by troops who had betore- 
hand received the emperor 8 orders. Severus 
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| appeared on his tribunal with an angry look, and 
reproached them with the death of Pertinax ; 


the ſcandal of their having publicly. ſold the 


empire to the beſt bidder; and their faithleſſ- 
neſs to Jutian, whom, after they had themſelves 
choſen him, they did not defend. © I am will- 
« ing,” he continued, © to ſpare vou the tortures 
« you deſerve :—Take from them their horſes 
« and military inſignia, of which they are un- 


« worthy. Fly far from Rome, for he amongſt . 


« you who ſhall approach it even within thirty 
* miles ſhall be puniſhed by the moſt cruel 
« death.” Struck dumb by this diſcourſe, they 
ſuffered their horſes to be taken from them, 
25 their very tunics to be ſtripped off, and retreat- 
ed in ſilence, covered with the ſhame which they 

deſerved. The horſe of one of them would fol- 
low his maſter, in ſpite of every endeavour to 


| ſtop him: he killed him with his own hand, 


and himſelf afterwards, on the "AY of the faith- 
ful animal. -- 
Severus made his entrance into Rome, ſur- 


rounded by his armed troops, having the præto- 
rian flags inverted. At the gate he quitted his 


arms, and aſſumed the robe. The ſenators 
bearing branches of laurel accompanied him, 
and the people, clothed in white, teſtified 
the exceſs of their joy. Garlands of flowers 
and magnificent hangings decorated the city, 
which breathed 3 The emperor, after 
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having ſacrificed in the temples, retired to his 
palace, leaving the ſoldiers to lodge themſelves 
as they choſe, and take whatever they choſe, 
without payment; threatening even to take more 


if any reſiſtance were made. But after having 


terrified the Romans by ſhewing what he could 


do, he reſtored all things to order, and revived 


the hopes of the ſenate, yet uncertain of its fate, 
by a ſpeech full of wiſdom. He formed another 
corps, inſtead of the pretorian guard which he 
had diſbanded and broken: the ſoldiers which 


| compoſed it, he choſe from amongſt the braveſt of 
his army; and he regulated it in ſuch a manner 


that the admiſſion- into it became a ſubje&t of 
emulation, and a reward of good conduct and 


valour united. The title of Cæſar, which he 
had conferred on Albinus, he made the ſenate 
confirm, and n to attack Feſcanniut 


Niger. 
Severus had never e this inal from 
the time of his coming to Rome; nor was his 


thinking of him otherwiſe apparent than by his 


manders attached to him; as hoſtages. From the 


knowledge of Niger's character for firmneſs and 


ability, this war appeared likely to be of long 


duration ; but it was terminated in a few months, 


and by three battles, in which Severus was not 


with his troops. The head of his competitor | 
was brought to him near Byzantium, which he 
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took and razed, after a ſiege of ſome continu- 
ance. The inhabitants of Antioch alſo felt 
the ſeverity of this terrible conqueror. All the 
partizans of Niger, public or private, felt the 
effects of his wrath ; the emperor making no 
diſtinction between thoſe who had voluntarily 
followed him, and thoſe whom the ſtorms of 
faction had borne away with the torrent, He 
ſpared neither men, women, or children; whole 
families periſhed ; and he ſhewed favour only to 
one ſtatue erected in Rome to his rival, with an 
inſcription, recapitulating the great qualities of 
this unfortunate man. Severus ordered that this 
ſhould be preſerved: * I would,” ſaid he, 
have the world know what an enemy 1 have 
« ſubdued.” | 

To be the ſole light of the Roman world, no- 
thing now was neceſſary but the eclipſe of Al- 
binus, whoſe beams, though weak and bounded, 
affected the jealous eyes of Severus: and the 
more ſo, as he knew that the Cæſar of England 
was beloved at Rome. The wiſhes of the ſe- 
nate, harſhly uſed by Severus, called him there, 
Whether Albinus ſhewedrany deſign of comply- 
ing with their deſires, or whether Severus only 
feared that he might, he ſent ſome villains with 
letter to him, apparently on important buſi- 
neſs, but in reality charged only with aſſaſſinat- 
ing him. The aſſociated Cæſar diſcovered the 
Fo bien he obliged the emiſſaries to ab. 
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. krowledge. 
this deteſtable treachery, augmented the num- 


| Gaule, he cauſed a young virgin to be immolat— 


danger; his ' horſe was killed under him, and 


the fugitives, he brought back victory to his 
ſtandards. 


Severus, in the exceſs of his tranſport, yielded 
mon decency. He ſpurred his horſe on the body 
head to the ſenate. 

ed to have been his friends or partiſans, were 


maſſacred. 


frequently ſupplied the place of guilt. 
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The publicity which he gave to 


ber of his friends, and almoſt all the Gauls de- 


clared in his favour. 


The perfidy of Severus thus raiſes a war 
againſt him, which in its beginning gave him 
much uneaſineſs. It is ſaid, that on his depar- 
ture from the eaſt, where his generals had con- 
quered Niger, before he marched toward the 


ed, that by the inſpection of her entrails he might 
foreſee the event. One battle only took place 
near Lyons, where the life of Severus was in 


his army ſcattered, till throwing himſelf before 


Albinus, mortally wounded, was 
brought to expire in the preſence of his rival. 


to his natural character, in oppoſition to com- 


of this dead enemy; which he ordered to remain 
expoſed till the dogs devoured it, and ſent his 
The wife, children, and 
relatives of Albinus, all who could be diſcover- 


Whole towns had to mourn the 
loſs of their moſt worthy citizens; and eſpecially 
ſuch as were rich, in whom their wealth too 
Severus, 
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by means like theſe, amaſſed immenſe treaſures, 


and by his largeſſes attached his, ſoldiery to him. 


His return to Rome at the head of his victo- 
rious army, ſpread terror through the city 
Je had written to the ſenators with Albinus's 


head: © I ſend you this, that you may know you 
e have offended me, and obſerve the effects 
« of my reſentment.” A dreadful expreſſion; 


and be failed not to fulfil the apprehenſions to 
which it gave riſe. ' In his next day's harangue 
to the ſenate, he affected to praiſe Commodus, 


the mortal enemy of this auguſt body; and to 
inſult it farther, ordered this tyrant to be placed 
amongſt the gods. He applauded the cruelties 
of Sylla, Marius, and Auguſtus, as neceffary 


precautions only; and attributed the death of 
Pompey and Cæſar to their 1]|-judged clemency. 


On his return to his palace, he ſpread carnage 
through the town; and in a few days forty-two / 
ſenators of conſular or pretorian dignity fell vic- 


tims to his revenge. According to a cotem- 
porary hiſtorian, he put to death all thoſe whoſe 
birth, merit, or riches, gave them conſequence 


in the city or the provinces. But during theſe 


maſſacres, he was extremely attentive to the 
wants, and even the pleaſures, of the people, 


which he never quitted Reme without having 
provided for. 


Severus, in his march toward Niger, beheld 


the Euphrates, and penetrated as far as Arabia. 
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When provoked by the Parthians, he return- 
ed again to the eaſt, and coaſting the Eu- 
phrates took Babylon in his way, which, as well 
as Seleucia, he found abandoned. From Cteſi- 
phon, where the Parthian monarchs held their 
court, he met with ſome refiſtance ; but the 
king himſelf flying, the city experienced the 
cruelty of the conqueror. The men were all put 
to the ſword, and the women and children, to 
the number of a hundred thouſand, ſold as 
ſlaves. After this exploit, by which Severus 
obtained a triumph, and the title of Parthicus, he 


- aſſociated his eldeſt ſon, Baſſianus, known under 


the name of Caracalla, with him in the empire. 
This latter word ſignified, in the language of the 
Gauls, a looſe ſort of coat which this prince 
uſually wore. His father efpouſed him to Fulvia 
Plautilla, the daughter of Plautianus, whoſe fa- 
vour is a ſingularity in the life of Severus. 
How he obtained the great influence which 
he enjoyed is not known. The emperor's at- 
tachment to him was ſuch, that not only in 
common converſation, but in his ſpeeches to 
the ſenate, he beſtowed on him more praiſes 
than even Tiberius had on Sejanus. Vet Plau. 
tianus was neither warrior, ſtateſman, nor of an 
elevated birth. His power may be judged of 
by the honours paid him by the ſenate, the 
number of ſtatues erected to him by its decree, 
and the diſgraceful flattery of this body in or- 
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_ Gaining ſacrifices to him, and ſwearing © by his 
« fortune,” as by that. of the emperor. His 
table was better ſerved than that of princes, and 
his equipage more magnificent. The portion 
he gave his daughter would have ſufficed for 

fifty queens. He abuſed the confidence of his 
maſter ſo far as to put even illuſtrious perſons 
to death without conſulting him, and even 

without his knowledge. He maintained ſpies 
upon Severus, by whom he had all he ſaid re- 
peated to him, whilſt the emperor, at eaſe as to 
the conduct of his favourite, informed himſelf of 
nothing concerning him, and continued to load 
him with honours. 
This blind confidence had laſted ſtill longer, 
but for the repreſentations of Geta, the brother 
of Severus, who being near dying, ſent for the 
emperor; and in a long converſation, unveiled 
to him the conduct of his deteſtable miniſter. 

Whether he went ſo far as to awaken his fears 

on the deſign of which Plautianus was ſuſpect- 
ed, the murdering him and his ſon; with the 
intention of taking their place; is not known. 

It does not appear, at leaſt, that Severus gave 

credit to it; though he believed enough to make 

him think it proper to reſtrain the power of his 

f family. And he ordered his ſtatues to be taken 

down, under pretence that the honours paid to 

: him were excefſive: This appearance of dif- 

ORE ſuffced to overthrow in a moment the 
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authority of the miniſter: But his 1 ; 


Caracalla, not thinking him ſufficiently puniſh- 
ed, found means to quarrel with him in the 


very chamber of the emperor, and had him 
killed in his fight. Severus, in relating this 
fact to the ſenate, contented himſelf with pity- 


ing the lot of men: Of whon ſome,” ſaid be, N 


love too much, and others abuſe the affection 
* which is borne to them.“ wit 

. What he experienced ſoon after may ſerve to 
1 this reflection. A revolt took place in 
Britain, whither, notwithſtanding a ſort of pre- 


mature old age, brought on by his labours, 
Severus determined to go himſelf to reſtore or- 
der. He took his two ſons, Caracalla and Geta, 
with him. Victory followed his ſtandard, and 


he oppoſed a ſecond wall to the incurſions of 


the Caledonians, after having obliged them to 
paſs the bounds preſcribed by that of Antoni- 


nus, which he fortified anew againſt them. It 
was whilſt treating with theſe barbarians, and 


. receiving their arms as the pledge of their obe- 


dience, that on a cry of horror ariſing, Severus 


turned round, and beheld Caracalla in the act of 
_ advancing with his drawn ſword to ſtab him. 


The cry ſtopt the arm of this unnatural ſon ; and 


the father, without uttering a word, or ſnewing 
the leaſt ſurprize, continued the treaty. 


Severus, on his return to his tent, ſent for his 
ſon, and in the preſence of Papinianus the captain 


. 
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of his guards, and Caſtor his chamberlain, re- 
proached him with the heinouſneſs of his crime. 
Then preſenting him a drawn ſword he ſaid: 
« Tf the thirſt of empire impels you to ſtain 
« your hand with'your father's blood, rather-in 
« this tent ſatisfy your deſire, than in the view 
of friends and enemies. If, however, nature 
e yet ſpeaks in your heart, order but Papinianus 
to pierce mine, and you are the emperor: he 
„ will obey you.” - Theſe dreadful words pro- 
duced no emotion of remorſe in Caracalla ; on 
the contrary, he perſiſted in his deteſtable inten- 
tion, and ſedulouſly - circulated amongſt the 
ſoldiery that it was unworthy of them to obey 
an infirm old man incapable of commanding 
them. By which means he excited a revolt 
of that part of the army of which his father, 
too indulgent, had given him the command. 
Severus, aſſembling the legions, cauſed the heads 
of his accomplices to be cut off in his pre- 
ſence, but ſtill ſpared his ſon. Afterwards ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to the whole army with a ter- 
rible but majeſtic air, „Is it the head,” ſaid 
he © that governs, or the feet ?” 
He fell fick, and reflection on his ſon's crime 
Increaſing his ſufferings, he found his days 
drawing to their cloſe. His ſtrength decaying, 
he called his ſons to his bed-ſide, and left the 
empire between them, exhorting them to mutual 
concord, and giving them as the principal rule of 
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government the favourite maxim of all tyrants, 
«©. To attach the ſoldiery by gifts, and to ſet the 


_ . xeſt at defiance.” A ſhort time before he ex- 


pired, he ſaid: aloud, & I have been all things, 
« and all things are nothing.“ Having the urn 
brought to him, which was to contain his aſhes, 
he apoſtrophized it in theſe terms: You will 
contain him for whom the whole earth was 
too little.” On his pains increaſing, he call- 
ed for poiſon ; but nobody daring to procure it 
him, he took ſo great a quantity of the moſt 
ſolid food, that he was ſuffocated with it, at the 
age of ſixty- ſix, after a reign of eighteen years, 
leaving behind him the character of a great 
man; but not that of a good emperor. 
Severus had been little regretted; had he not 
1. ſucceeded by one of the moſt ferocious 
monſters that ever ſullied a throne. Searcely 
vas he ſeated on. it; before his attempts on the 
life of his brother Geta, ſhewed his intention of 
filling it alone. The characters of the two bro- 
thers were directly oppoſite. Their amuſements 
in childhood conſtantly degenerated into quarrels, 
and they hated as ſoon as they knew each other. 
Caracalla' attempted his brother's- life, even be- 
fore their departure from England; and during 


” their journey to Rome, when bearing the aſhes of 


their father, and: accompanied by Julia their mo- 
ther, their diſtruſt and hatred prevented them 
from either lodging or eating together. They had 
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each ſeparate houfes and-guards. Geta hating 
a life of ſuch conſtraint, aſked his brother to 


give up Alia and Egypt to him, and would have 


left to him the reſt, and lived peaceably at 
Alexandria, but Julia oppoſed this partition of 
the empire. © Divide me alſo between you,” 
ſaid ſhe to her children; but ſhe had reaſon to 
repent not having acquieſced in the propoſal. 
Caracalla, lofing all patience at finding his 
brother fo well guarded that he could not get 
rich of him, demanded an interview, under pre- 


tence of a reconciliation, in their mother's cham- - 


ber; and that ſhe ſhould be the only witneſs of 
it. Geta repaired thither unarmed, when Ca- 
racalla attacked and ſtabbed him in their mo- 
ther's arms, who was herſelf wounded. Then 


ruſhing out of the apartment like a. madman, 


cried out that his brother had endeavoured to 
aſſaſſinate him, and haſtening to the camp where 


the flags which were an aſylum were kept, re- 


turned thanks to the gods: for having' preſerved 
him from the danger he pretended to have run. 


The ſoldiers collected round him. He increaſed 


their pay, and gave each individual a eonſidera- 
ble preſent, with leave to fetch it from the pub- 
lic treaſury, and was ſaluted fole emperor. He 
appeared next day at the ſenate, with à cuirafs 
under his robe, renewing the accuſation againſt 
his brother, and. citing Romutus-in juſtification 


of his fratricide. He was liſtened to and ap- 
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plauded, and the whole concluded with the 


magnificent obſequies of him whom | he had 
murdered. 


After the commiſſion of this crime, he may 


be compared to a tiger, who having once taſted 


blood can no more abſtain from it. He is ſaid to 
have wept; on hearing his brother's name, or 


ſeeing his ſtatues ; but his perfidious tears did 


not prevent him from exterminating every friend 
of the unfortunate: Geta, without diſtinction of 
age, ſex, or quality, He begun the maſſacre 
amongſt his domeſtics, who amounted to twenty 
thouſand, and extended it to the knights and 


' ſenators, whom his father or his brother had 
eſteemed. Having found his mother in the 
palace, weeping with ſome ladies on the death 


of her ſon, he became ſo enraged that he was . 
near;deſtroying themall. His mother he ſpared, 
but the reſt. fell ſucceſſively by the ſteel of the . 
alſaſſin. The uttering the name alone of Geta 
was a_crime worthy of death; and it being one 
that was common amongſt the ſlaves introduced 
on the theatre, it was obliged to be changed. 
The emperor gave orders that all the coin 


which bore this dreadful name ſhould be melt- 


ed down, and inſcriptions of every kind which 


contained it effaced. Vet not daring to flatter 


himſelf, that all theſe precautions could oblite- 
rate. the remembrance of his crime, he wiſhed to 


: have it juſtifed; and charged the great civilian | 
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Papinian, who had been his father's friend, to 
write an apology for it; but this great man 
anſwered: © It-is not ſo eaſy to juſtify fratricide 
* as to commit it: and to defame the innocent, 
« after having robbed them of life, is to commit 
« jt a ſecond time.” The emperor had his 
head immediately cut off. 
A ſon of the emperor Pertinax paid with his 
life for a ſevere jeſt which eſcaped him on the 
infamous adulation of the ſenate; who for ſome 
trifling exploits beſtowed on Caracalla the titles 
of Sarmaticus and Parthicus: © That of Geticus, 
ſaid the rallicr, © ought to be added to them.” 
The expreſſion was capable of two interpre- 
_ tations, as the emperor had juſt gained ſome 
advantages over the Getz : but Caracalla took i 
it in the ſevereſt, and puniſhed it with death. He 
put alſo ſome veſtals, who had pitied his bro- 
ther's fate, to death, as well as the unfortunate _ 
Plautilla his wife. Nor did Plautillus her bro- 4 
ther, or any of their relatives, eſcape his dagger. 
The Romans were never treated with more 
barbarity. He ordered all who at the circen- 
ſian games had laughed at the aukwardneſs of 
a driver whom he protected, to be murdered 
for the inſult; but as it was not eaſy to diſtin- 
guiſh the offenders, the ſoldiers fell on all, 
ſparing none but thoſe whe purchaſed their lives 
by the loſs of their property. The prince had his 
| ſhare of the pillage, and ſpent it as he acquired. N 
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His mother one day 0 him in his 
prodigality, told him he ought to fear want; 
but ſhewing her his ſword, he ſaid, So long 
as I have this, I ſhall want for nothing.” The 
treaſury being, however, exhauſted with his ex- 


travagance, he made baſe coin, and was the 


firſt ſovereign. who gave this * ex- 


ample. 
Hiſtorians, intent on relating his cruelties, ap- 


pear to have forgotten his debaucheries ; for 


it is not eaſy to believe him guiltleſs of them, 


' ſurrounded as he was with the vileſt wretches, 


whom he preferred to the higheſt dignities of 


the empire. Thus, he entruſted the govern- 


ment of Rome to the eunuch Sempronius, a 
phyſician and poiſoner by profeſſion, whom 
Severus had exiled to a deſert iſland. He creat- 


ed Theocritus, originally a ſlave, afterwards a 
dancing maſter and buffoon, captain of his guard. 


Epagathus, another freed ſlave, governed with 
them the emperor and the empire, felling the 


decrees of juſtice, and the blood of the inno- 


nt. It was under theſe miniſters, ſo little fa- 


vourable to Rome, that the law was eſtabliſhed 


or promulgated, which declared all the free ſub- 


. jeQs of the empire Roman citizens; by which 
means, the privileges of thoſe who inhabited the 


city became leſs valuable, as more extended. 
It was alſo the intention of Caracalla to 


 Impoyeriſh this opulent city, by depriving it for 
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| 4 time af the preſence of the imperial court. 
He began his travels through the Gauls, where 
he maſſacred ſo many that he was even till 
more abhorred there than in Rome, not even 


{paring the phyſicians who had attended him 


in a dangerous ſickneſs, every one of whom he 
condemned to death. The-motive of this cruelty 
is unknown, but they deſerved their fate, for 
having ſaved ſuch a monſter. The Allemanni 
and Celts made, at this time, their firſt incurſions 
into the territories of the empire. Caracalla 


ſhewed himſelf, on this occaſion, a valiant ſoldier | 


and a bad general. He killed in ſingle corabat 
one of them who defied him, and was obliged 
to conclude with them a diſgraceful peace. But 


he had at leaſt the pleaſure of knowing, that 
the German women, to whom he had given the 


choice of death or ſlavery, had killed themſelves 
and their children in preference to being ſold. 

From this war, be bank the title of Germonieus, 

or Allemanicus. 

Ae paſſed into Aſia with 8 af the richeſt 
ſenators, whom he had taken with him againſt 


their conſent, and whom he admitted to his table, 


obliging them to pay the expenſes of the jour- 
' ney, and to adorn the circuſes, amphitheatres, 
and other public buildings, of the towns he paſſ- 
ed through. In Gaul he had taken the habit of 
that country; in Germany, that of the Germans. 


On the ruins of Troy he turned Achilles, imi- 
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wting” his corhbats in the public games: in 
Macedonia he copied the air, countenance, 
dreſs, and manner of Alexander, inclining his 
bead on his ſhoulder like him. He called a 
legion a phalanx, and gave to his officers the 
names of thoſe of the conqueror of Aſia. The 
kings of Armenia and Oſrohoene, who had truſted 
themſelves to him under his promiſe of royal 
treatment, were thrown in priſon ; and forced 
into a treaty, which their ſubjects would not 
ratify. The inhabitants of Alexandria, who 
were noted for raillery, ſuffered his vengeance 
for ſome ſatyrical expreſſion they let fall on the 
death of Geta. There are few examples of any 
eity being ſo ill treated: he ordered a general 
maſſacre, which took place during the night, 
and which he cauſed to be continued in the 
day, to enjoy the ſight of the ſtreets covered 
with dead bodies, and flowing with blood. 


Before he left this ſcene of his rage, he deſpoiled 


the city of all its privileges, ſuppreſſed the 


celebrated aſſemblies of men of letters, drove 
out the ſtrangers, and had every ſtreet blocked 
up by a wall guarded by ſoldiery, that the unfor- 
tunate Alexandrians might not be able to ſee 


each other without b van ach were to 
be dearly bought. 


The pretended exploits, which ae for 


Caracalla the epithet Parthicus, of which we 
8 have before made mention, are variouſly related 
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by writers who yet agree in their cataſtrophe. 


Whether he demanded the daughter of Artabanes, 


king of Parthia, in marriage, or whether impelled 
by confidence, or forced by fear, the monarch 


laid open his country to his future ſon-in-law ; 
as the emperor approached Cteſiphon, with an 
_ eſcort which might almoſt be called an army, 
Artabanes went to meet him, accompanied with 
the firſt nobility of his kingdom without arms, 
and magnificently dreſſed. When, on a ſignal 


agreed on by the treacherous Caracalla, his 


ſoldiers fell on the Parthians, whom they robbed 
and murdered. The king was ſaved, and the 
emperor, irritated at his efcape; deſtroyed every 
place with fire and ſword as he returned. 

The tyrant' ſaw Rome no more; and the 


magic in which he believed was the cauſe of his - 


death. He had given orders to Flavius Mater- 
nianus, the commander of the military at Rome, 


to ſeek out, by every mean, even that of magic, 


if any one aſpired to the empire. Maternianus 


diſcovered that an African diviner publicly 


promiſed the empire to Macrinus their prætorian 
prefect. The emperor's agent ſent him imme- 
diately this diſcovery. The letter reached his 
mother Julia, then at Antioch, who ſent it on to 


her ſon at Edeſſa. The packet arrived whilſt 
he was driving a car at the public games, and 


the prince delivered it unopened to Macrinus, 
"a" ſtood near him to learn from him its con- 
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' tents. In the news of the African prediction, 


Macrinus ſaw his certain fate, and ſuborned 
ſome malcontents whom he had probably gained 


over beforehand. One of them, Julius Martialis 


by name, approached the emperor, when every 


one had retired to ſome diſtance, whilſt he 


attended the neceſſary calls of nature, plunged 
the poniard in his throat, and killing him with 
a ſingle blow, mingled immediately in the 


crowd; and had the murderer uſed the precau- 
tion of throwing away his poniard, he would 
never have been known. A guard obſerving it, 
he was inſtantly maſſacred, and with Martialis the 


ſecret of Macrinus remained buried. Caracalla 


was twenty- nine years old, and had reigned fix. 


The elevation of Macrinus to the throne may 
teach every one neither to deſpair of his fortune, 


nor to truſt too much to it. He was of ignoble 
birth of Cæſarea in Mauritania, now Algiers, 
but the benignity and gentleneſs of his manners 


effaced the diſgrace of his birth. He had gained 


ſome reputation by his knowledge of the laws; 
and became intendant to ſome man of high rank. 
_ Afterward exiled by Severus to Africa, without 


it being known why, he there gained his liveli- 


hood by. pleading,” had an employment in the 
Ports, and returning to Rome under Caracalla, 
obtained the place of counſellor of the ex- 
chequer; from which he paſſed to that of præ- 


torian prefect, which he filled with the exacteſt 


| Juſtice. The reputation of the woman he mar- 
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ried was not unſullied: a circumſtance which, 
probably, in ſuch a court as Caracalla's, obtained 


him protection. That Macrinus had great credit 
there, appears by the facility with which he 
found, on a ſudden, conſpirators againſt the em- 


peror, and an executioner of ko plot. The 

part he took in it was not known, and the army, 
aſtoniſhed. at the blow, remained ſome days in 
uncertainty. Macrinus cauſed his name to be 
whiſpered along the ranks, and he was elected, 


leſs, perhaps, through eſteem, than from the 
want of competitors, and the effect of the 


money which he beſtowed or promiſed. 


There appears to have been little more deli- 


beration in the ſenate, to whom Macrinus thus 
wrote: Caracalla has ſuffered the fate he 
£ ſeemed to deſerve. The army has choſen 
me in his place; and I flatter myſelf that you, 
4 conſcript_ fathers, will confirm the choice of 
te the ſoldiers.” He did not flatter himſelf in 
vain. The ſenate, in conformity to the will of 
the legions, declared hin emperor, accumulated 
on him all the 'honours of his moſt illuſtrious 


predeceſſors; whilſt, in conſequence of the enthu- 


ſiaſm which filled every mind, on the news of 
the tyrant's death, they had all the ſtatues of 
gold and ſilver melted, and annulled all his 


edits. This, exceſs of zeal was not pleaſing 


to the ſoldiers attached by intereſt to Cara- 
calla. They called aloud for his apotheoſi R 
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to which Macritius was forced to conſent. | And 
the ſenate, obliged to obey the 'emperor, who 
himſelf obeyed the ſoldiery, decreed divine ho- 


nours to the barbarian Caracalla. His aſhes were 


ſent to his mother Julia, who ſuffered herſelf to 
expire for want of food. 1555 

Macrinus continued the war againſt the Par- 
thians, which the perfidy of his predeceſſor had 
- provoked, but was not fortunate in it; and ter- 
minated it by an uncertain peace. This em- 
peror, who might be ſaid to be taken from 
the duſt of the bar, underſtood laws better than 
| battles. His regulations in the former are ap- 
plauded, as well as the order he introduced in 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, and exactneſs in 
making it obſerved.” He muſt, however, have 
been allowed to be ſomewhat ſevere if he treat- 
ed all crimes as rigidly as adultery. © The tranſ- 
greſſors, of whatever condition, were, on con- 
viction, burnt alive. Macrinus found not the 
docility he'endeavoured to exact in his attempt 
to reſtore the troops to diſcipline, then become 
exceſſi ively relaxed. Under Caracalla, the ſol- 
diers quartered in towns had led the moſt licen- 
tious lives. Macrinus chenniped * them under 
tents in the country, forbidding them to ap- 
proach any towi; a rigour which appeared 
more inſupportable to them, from the emperor 
himſelf yielding to the pleaſures of an effeminate 
fe at Antioch, Wi they ſometimes wanted | 
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common neceſſaries. They began to regret Ca- 
racalla, and hate the very name of Macrinus, 
: whom they re proached with the baſeneſs of his 
origin. And learning, at length, that he was the 
author of the death . Caracalla, they choſe an- 


other emperor. . 
This revolution was the ws of Mzfa, 0 ſter 


of the deceaſed empreſs Julia; a woman Who, 


according to hiſtorians, to the cunning of the one 


ſex joined the courage of the other: She had 


lived with her ſiſter at court in the reigns of 
Severus and Caracalla; and had, with great 

wealth, acquired a great knowledge of bulineſs, 
Macrinus left her in poſſeſſion of her riches, but 
exiled her to her native city Emeſa in Phenicia, 
Here ſhe ſettled with her two dayghters and 
two grandſons, Julia Soœmis, mother of Avi- 
tus Baſſianus, aged thirteen, and Julia Mamæa, 
mother of Alexianus, aged nine. The grand- 
mother conſecrated her two children to the ſun, 
who was adored there under the name Eleaga- 
balus. Avitus became the high-prieſt; and, in 
virtue of his office, was called Heliogabalus. Ag 


the temple of the ſun without the walls of Eme- 


. fa was not far diſtant from Macrinus's princi- 
pal camp, the Roman ſoldiers had more than 
once an opportunity of viſiting it, and admiring 
the young pontiff, who was remarkable for his 
beauty and his manners, to which was annexed 
a character the moſt amiable. _ | 
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Mæſa obſerved with pleafure the riſing diſpo- 
ſition in the hearts of the ſoldiers in favour of her 
; grandſon. She cultivated it, and ardently ſpread 
the report, that the young high-prieſt was the 
ſon of Caracalla, whilſt ſhe made a ſhew of her 
wealth, of which ſhe diſtributed one part, and 
promiſed another. The intrigue was ſo well 
conducted, that the ſoldiers called Heliogabalus 
to the camp, and proclaimed him emperor, be- 
fore a ſuſpicion aroſe in Macrinus. He treated 
this rebellion, the work of a woman and a child, 
| with contempt, thinking it ſufficient to recal 
the ſoldiers to obedience, to fend and harangue 
them. But his orator was ill attended to, and 
killed. The emperor then gathering all his 
troops together, marched againſt the rebels, 
who were ſtrengthened by new accomplices. 
'The battle ien took place between the two 
armies, equally experienced, was bloody. That 
of Macrinus had at firſt the advantage; but 
the courage of Heliogabalus and his mother 
Sozmis brought the ſoldiers back to the charge, 
and wreſted the victory from Macrinus, who fled 
and was ſhin. He had reigned only fourteen _ 
months, and lived fifty-four years. His firſt ar- 
rangements, which promiſed an equitable go- 
vernment, made him regretted by the ſenate; 
though he eſcaped not the reproach of placing 
freed men, and others of low extraction, in places 
till then filled "OP by ſenators, 
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Heliogabalus, on mounting the throne at 1 
ſourteen, was prepared for every exceſs of de- 
bauchery, and every vice; the moſt immoderate 
luxury, and prodigality almoſt incredible. All 
the meats of his table were brought from the 
moſt diſtant countries. The way to the chamber 
in which he ſlept was ſtrewed with gold duſt, as 
if he thought it beneath him to touch the earth. 
He never put on the ſame dreſs twice, nor wore 
twice the ſame rings and jewels. His clothes 
went every day to his attendants, and his jewels 
to thoſe about him; as in like manner his veſſels 
of gold and ſilver to the gueſts of his table. He 
made his palace an abode of proſtitution of every 
kind, however deteſtable ; placed in it the moſt 
infamous debauchees of Rome; and renewed, | 
under the eyes of the public, the monſtrous 
marriages of Nero. He received fix. ſucceſ- 
five wives to his bed, amongſt the relt a veſtal, 
which was a molt heinous offence in the eyes of 
the Romans. He ſent her away, and then re- 
called her. She a prieſteſs,” faid he, © and I 
We” prieſt, we Tal have a poſterity worthy the 
F gods!” | 
In contemplating 1 but his horrible ir- 
regularities, we pronounce Heliogabalus a mon- 
ſter: but in attending to cireumſtances, the 
monſter in ſome manner diſappears; and we 
ſee with ſome ſort of pity, an unfortunate young 
man, given up without reſtraint to a turbulent 
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diſpoſition, with every means of fatisfying its 


deſires; ſurrounded with corrupters, abetters, 
and inciters of his paſſions, equally through taſte 
and intereſt; and intoxicated with the idea of 


his power, which he ſuppoſed to conſiſt in the 
licentious abuſe of it, by which every thing was 


allowed him. Add to this, the weak indulgence 
of a mother, who, idolizing her ſon, was blind 


to his irregularities, or dared. not to reprove 
them, leſt ſhe ſhould lofe her influence over him : 
and we ſhall pity the lot of the great, to whom 


the rigid principles of virtue have not been in- 


eulcated, before, by their birth, or other circum- 


ſtances, they are placed on the ſlippery _ of 
the precipice of abſolute power. 


It was under Heliogabalus that women 1 
to play a public part in the government of the 


empire; and the eſſay was not a happy one. 
That the young emperor introduced his grand- 
mother into the ſenate, with orders that ſhe ſhould 


be placed, and give her opinion immediately 
after the conſuls, muſt not be reckoned amongſt 
his ſerious faults, any more than his having 
created a female ſenate, at the head of which 
Sozmis his mother preſided ; ſince this ſenate 
being charged only with the regulating of fa- 
ſhions, viſits, and things of no conſequence, its 
inſtitution may, be looked on as a harmleſs ca- 


price. The ſame cannot be thought of the in- 
| fluence which the rival authority of Sozmis and 
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Mamæa, the latter the mother of Alexander, had 


on the public. 

Mamæa is ſaid to have been a chriſtian, and, 
- conſequently, careful to regulate the morals of 
her ſon, and inſpire him with virtuous ſenti- 
ments ; which rendered him extremely unlike his 


couſin Heliogabalus. The bad conduct of the 


latter gave riſe to his grandmother Mæſa's fears, 
that the Romans would not long endure him on 
the throne. She united her influence with that 
of her daughter Mamza, to induce the emperor 
to create Alexander, then only thirteen years of 
age, Cæſar. Heliogabalus yielded to the deſires 
of his grandmother and his aunt, but ſoon re- 


pented his complaiſance; and, whether through . 


anger at the young Cæſar's refufing to be the 
companion of his vices, or through jealouſy at 
the eſteem and attachment ſhewn to his couſin; 
he endeavoured to rid himſelf of him. But Ma- 


_ mza, who watched attentively over the days of 


a beloved ſon, in concert with Mæſa, who re- 
vealed to her the deſigns of her grandſon, pre- 
ſerved him from his ſecret attempts. Helioga- 


balus then openly ſent aſſaſſins to murder him. 


But the pretorian guards learning the danget 


with which the young prince was threatened, 


flew to the palace, and would have ſtabbed the 
emperor himſelf, had he not given up the com- 


panions of his debauchery, and thoſe whom 


they believed to be the' enemies of Alexan- 
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der Heliogabalus was even obliged to Promiſe 
. | 
Hiſtory does not repiblent Sie mis his mother 
as an accomplice in this crime, any more than 
in the deaths of ſeveral ſenators, with other 
cruelties exerciſed by the emperor on thoſe 
whom he believed to be too warmly attached to 
his couſin ; but ſhe appears to have always been 
of his council: and wo to the reputation of thoſe 
vrho have any ſhare in adviſing a wicked prince! 
If ſhe were not an accomplice, then was ſhe in- 
deed the moſt unfortunate of mothers, to ſuffer 
the afflicting fight of ſo many crimes, and of the 
cataſtrophe they led to. Heliogabalus renewed 
his attempts againſt his couſin. The pretorians 
declared anew for him, and required that he 
ſhould be brought into their camp for ſecurity, to 
- which the emperor conſented, and accompanied 
him thither; but diſpleaſed at the manner in which 
his couſin was received, he would have puniſhed 
_ thoſe who applauded him as traitors.” The army 
revolted, the emperor concealed himſelf, and was 
\ diſcovered; and the ſoldiers ſlaughteredhim in the 
arms of his mother, whom they maſſacred alſo. 
He was but eighteen years old, and had reigned 
near four. He was killed in the common jakes 
of the camp; a tomb worthy of him. 
ä The hopes conceived from the good educa- 
Ra tion of Alexander Severus were not fallacious. 
Mamæa preſerved that empire over her fon, 
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| which an enlightened tenderneſs claims over 2 


— 


virtuous mind. She had not beſtowed uſeful 


knowledge on him to the negle& of agreeable 


accompliſhments. He could paint, ſing, and 


play on various inſtruments. His body had been 


early formed to labour and fatigue, His hu- 


manity was conſpicuous from bis childhood ; 
and the generoſity of his diſpoſition rendered 
him obliging. He mounted the throne at thir- 


teen; an age at which we muſt leſs attribute to 
him than to his mother and grandmother, whoſe 
opinions he always reſpected, the choice of a 


council of ſixteen of the moſt eſtimable ſenators. 


Amongſt them, are reckoned Sabinus, called the 
Cato of his age; Ulpianus, a celebrated juriſ- 


conſult ; Gordian, who afterwards obtained the 
empire; Catilius Severus, admired for his pro- 
found erudition ; Servianus, reſpectable for his 
probity; and Quintilius Marcellus, an eminent 
advocate for the manners of the ancient Ro- 
mans. With ſuch counſellors, and with an ex- 
cellent diſpoſition, Alexander began a reign 
_ worthy of being a model for future princes. 
The empire appears to have been at this time. 
: fo venal; ſo doomed to become the prey of who- 
ever could conciliate the ſoldiery, that it is no 


matter of ſurprize that new pretenders to it 


aroſe. The armies, deſirous of the glory and 
the profit of giving a maſter to the empire, called 
their generals or others to the polt e even againſt | 
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their wills. Thus one Taurinus, honoured in 


ſpite of himſelf with the title of emperor by 


the Syrian army, took to flight ; and being fol- 
lowed by the rebels, drowned himſelf in the 


Euphrates. Uranus, more ſenſible to the ſplen- 
dour of a crown, accepted it from the army of 
Edeſſa, but was defeated by the faithful troops 


of Alexander. Even at Rome, ſome pretorian 
guards undertook to place one of the name of 
Antoninus on the throne ; but he eſcaped their 
fury, and retired into the country. 

Alexander extricated himſelf by his own abj- 
lity from the ambitious intentions of one com- 
petitor named Ovinius Camillus, offspring of 
one of the moſt illuſtrious families of Rome. 
The young emperor being informed that he en- 
deavoured to gain the affection of the ſoldiers, 
with the hopes they would inveſt him with the 


royal purple, ſent for him to court, and thanked 


bim for his willingneſs to ſhare with him the 


_ troubles attached to his dignity, and named him 


his colleague. It was then neceſſary to ſet out 


on a war againſt ſome of the frontier nations of 


the empire. Alexander offered the command 
to Camillus; and on his declining it, with pru- 
dent generoſi ty, entreated him to divide at leaſt 
with him the glory of the expedition. The two 
colleagues ſet off together on foot; Camillus 
being n tired, the emperor adviſed him to 
take horſe "ol, the reſt of the Journey 3 but t the 
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ſupplied him with a carriage. This procedure, 
ſo flattering in its appearance, mortified his col- 
league ſo much, that he abdicated his honours, 
and returned to his Py ſeat, where Alexan- 
Jer let him live in quiet. | 


The example which the emperor gave the 0. 


diers in marching, he gave them in every thing 
elſe, üg the fame food and clothing as n 
ſelves. He was to be ſeen and approached by 
all at his meals. He was particularly attentive 
to their preſervation, viſited them in their fick- 
neſſes, and rewarded them nobly ; requiring at 


the ſame time from them an exact performance 


of their duties. Theſe attentions gave him a 
power over them, notwithſtanding his youth, 
which he knew on occaſion how to make re- 


ſpected. Let the reader repreſent to himſelf a 


youth, ſurrounded with a murmuring legion, 
which expreſſed its diſcontent aloud. *© Be ſi- 
© lent,” ſaid he, with an authoritative tone, 
« reſerve theſe clamours to intimidate the Per- 
e ſians, the Samnites, and the Germans. Thoſe 
* who taught you the art of war, ought alſo to 
« have told you you ſhould frighten your enemy 
* by cries like theſe, but not your emperor, who 
* ſupports, clothes, and pays you. Silence then 
de theſe ſeditious clamours, or fear leſt in his 


anger he ſhould not ſtop at diſbanding you!“ 


'They continued their threats, Alexander, in a 


horſe alſo ſoon” fatigued him, and Alexander 


—— — a on Geet 7 
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6 of Nb ſaid: © Citizens, retire and 
© leave your arms!“ Struck, as by a clap of 
thunder, the legion laid down their arms, took 


off their military inſignia, and retired in ſilence. 


After having .mortitied them, the emperor re- 
ceeived them again into favour, and they, amongſt 


others, are e as having diſtinguiſhed 


_ themſelves in the Perſian war. 


- This young prince ſignalized bis AS in 
this expedition; in which he conducted himſelf | 


like an able commander. He gave an account 
of his victory in full ſenate, modeſtly ſpeak- 


ing in the name of all, and taking to himſelf 


no honour but in common with the, reſt of the 
army. The enemy,” ſaid he, approached 


to attack us with ſeven hundred elephants;— 
& ſo great a number of theſe animals had never 


| © before been ſeen together: they had caſtles 
filled with archers'on their backs. Three hun- 
<« dred of theſe elephants were taken, two hun- 


« 


A 


dred killed, and we have brought back eighteen 
« with us. The Perfians had eighteen. „ 
* chariots armed with ſeythes; two hundred of 


* theſe we have taken from them. We have cut 
* to pieces an army of a hundred and twenty 


te thouſand horſe, and ten thouſand infantry, 


completely armed. We took an immenſe 
e number of priſoners, whom we ſold, and the 
F army is returned Jaden with honour and 
s riches. It is for you, conſcript fathers, to re- 
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turn thanks to the gods, who protected our 
« arms; and to ſhew them our gratitude.” To 
his triumphal car, inſtead of four white horſes, 
which were uſual, was harneſſed the ſame num- 
ber of elephants. And there was this particu- 
larity in the triumph of Severus, that beſides 
the cuſtomary gratification given by the emperor 
to the people, he eſtabliſhed a fund in his mo- 
ther's name for the ſupport of the children of 


the poor citizens ; from hence called the child- 


ren of Mamza. 5 

If it is the duty of a prince to be mild, till 
more 1s it his duty to be juſt, which Alexander 
fulfilled with the utmoſt exactitude. Not to 
« intrigue for places is,” ſaid he, © a great re- 
- * commendation to them.” He ſuffered not 
any to be ſold. © He who buys muſt ſell in his 
turn; and it would be unjuſt to puniſh a man 
- for ſelling what you had permitted him to 
« buy.” When he intended conferring on any 


one the government of a province, he cauſed 


the perſon's name to be publiſhed ; and encou- 
raged all who knew any'thing againſt him to 
come and declare it, either in public or private. 


1 As the chriſtians,” he ſaid, © make uſe of this 


method in the choice of their prieſts, it is but 


e ©* reaſonable we ſhould do the ſame in the 


choice of governors for the provinces, in 
< whoſe hands are entruſted the lives and proper- 
A ties of ſo great a number of men.” This 
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regulation of the firſt chriſtians quoted and imi- 


tated by'a pagan prince is remarkable. His fa- 
vourite maxim which he had inſcribed. every 
where was: Do to schen what you would 


have them do to you.“ | | 
| To Alexander we owe the example, 8 | 


ſingle in its kind, of the puniſhment inflited on 
one who ſold not his influence, but the ſhadow 


of it. In conſequence of the ſcrupulous attention | 


he paid to all around him, he diſcovered that one 


of his courtiers gave himſelf out to thoſe who 


wanted Preben as one who had great power 


with the emperor; and under this pretence, he 


promiſed to ſpeak of the affairs of the petitioner 
and to recommend them effectually inconſideration 


of a fum agreed, on which he received money in 


advance, and often from both parties. It was 
proved that he ſometimes never opened his lips in 
favour of the perſons, whoſe hopes he continued 


to feed, and from whom he drew an addition to 


the original ſum. By this fraud, he had amaſſed 
immenſe riches. The emperor, 'exaſperated at 


a deception which tended to diſhonour himſelt, 


"accuſed the perpetrator to the ſenate, who con- 


demned him to death. He was fixed to a gal- 


* 


lows, and ſuffocated by the ſmoke of green 


faggots which were lighted round him. During 


his ſuffering, a public officer cried : © He who 


„ ſold ſmoke, dies by ſmoke.” It is probable 
Alexander was not twice compelled to exert 
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the ſame ſeverity, and that this proved a curb to 
other malverſations, too frequently cuſtomary 
in the courts of princes. He diminiſhed the 
impoſts as much as poſſible ; and ' thoſe em- 
ployed to _ THE he denominated neceſſary | 
evils. | 
A war againſt "the Ga ſucceeded to 
that of the Perſians. The emperor ſat off for 
that country, accompanied. by his mother and 
his uſual council. He found the legions wholly 6 
without diſcipline, and his firſt care was to en- 
deavour its reſtoration. This intention alarmed 
the ſoldiers, whoſe fears and diſcontents were 
artfully fomented by one of their officers named F 
Maximinus, a Goth by nation, whom Alexander EL 1 
in conſideration of his bravery had put at the 1 
head of one of the Pannonian legions. He | 
made uſe of his credit among the ſoldiers to | 


0 


repreſent their. young emperor to them as a 
weak prince, who ſuffered himſelf to be governed 
by : a woman, incapable _ of commanding them, 
or carrying on the war with vigour ; and by 
theſe means gained many accomplices. © = | 
The barbarian had examined places, and ſtu- | 
died opportunities well. It was about one in the 35 
afternoon, when the guards, yielding to ſleep, 5 
were leſs vigilant than uſual, that Maximinus with 
z determined body arrived at the place where 
the emperor was ſtationed, which was at a ſmall 
Uſtatice from the army. T he greateſt part of 
vor. Iv. LAWS | | | Ix 
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| the guards fled i in their fright, and thoſe who re- 
mained were maſſacred. Mamza, alarmed by the 

- noiſe, haſtened with a few captains of the guards 
to the ſpot, all of whom the rebels aſſaſſinated, 
and entered with their drawn and bloody, ſwords 15 
into the prince's tent. Alone and unarmed he 
made no reſiſtance, but in his mantle mufflidg/up 
his face received in ſilence the blows which were 
aimed at bim. Thus periſhed Alexander Severus 
at the age of twenty-ſix years and a half, and after 
a reign of thirteen. Trajan, Antoninus and Mar- 
cus Aurelius, performed, perhaps, greater things; 
but juſtice requires we. ſhould. obſerve that they 
were older when they mounted the imperial 
* throne, than Alexander when precipitatedfromit. 

The two _ After having planned and co-operated 1 in the 


Maximinus', 


de two murder of Alexander, Maximinus had ſufficient 


Gordians, 


3 art to make it believed he had no ſhare in it, 
mas, 235. and to procure himſelf to be elected emperor by 
the army. The ſenate, who dared not oppoſe, 

PE © confirmed the choice of the ſoldiers. . The new. 
| Emperor aſſociated Maximinus his ſon with him 
in the dignity. The father was the offspring 

of a Goth and an Alan: - His firſt condition was 

that ofa ſhepherd. He is ſaid to have been near 

eight feet high, well proportioned, and of ex- 
traordinary ſtrength, The proofs he gave of it, 

Joined to his intrepidity, raiſed him to military ho- 

nours. It is averred that he could draw a waggon 


Which two, oxen could A move; that he 
4: 
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could root up large trees, and break pebbles 4 
with his fingers. "7 | 


In the games given by Sem 1 he paſſed 


| through Thrace, Maximinus, then twenty years 
of age, ſeeing there were prizes to be gained, de- 
- manded, in his barbarous language, a mixture of 
| Thracian and Latin, to be admitted amongſt the 

combatants. The ſtrongeſt ſlaves in the camp 
were aſſigned for his adverſaries, of whom he 
- overcame ſixteen ſucceſſively. The emperor, in 


reward, admitted him into the cavalry. As this 
prince was a few days afterwards viſiting the 
different quarters of the camp, Maximinus kept 
up with him on foot. The emperor till further 
to try him galloped his horſe; and by the ſide 


of it Maximinus made the tour of the camp with 
him, without appearing fatigued. At the end of 
their courſe, the emperor ſaid:“ Maximinus, - 


« will you wreſtle now? He conſented ; the beſt 
wreſtlers.of the camp were ſent for, of whom he 


_ overthrew ſeven. like children. The prince 
| honoured him with a gold collar, and gratified 
him with high pay; of which latter he ſtood = 


greatly in need, for he ate ſixty pounds of meat 


2 day, and drank twelve quarts of wine without 


intoxication. He was amongſt the guards of 


Caracalla, and fo much attached to that princes - 
that he would not ſerve under his murderer 4 
Macrinus. Heliogabalus raiſed him to the tri- 
1 buneſhip; but — at ſome 1 122 of that 
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emperor 's, he retired from the ſervice. He ap- 
peared again under Alexander, who gave him 
ide command of a legion, and relying on him for 
the reſtoration of diſcipline, entruſted him with 


chat great power in the army which he abuſed. 


His ſon, almoſt equal in ſtature to his father, 


was as admirable for his ſtrength and e 


as remarkable for his beauty. 


Maximinus bore ſo great a Waben to perſons 
of rank, who ſeemed a reproach on the meanneſs 
of his extraction, that a conſiderable number 
periſhed inhumanly by his order. Two revolts, 
which took place in his very camp, furniſhed 
him with a pretence for ſatisfying his hatred 
againſt the great and the rich. One of theſe was 


| Headed by Magnus of confular dignity and 


illuſtrious birth. His intention was, when the 
emperor, who was then marching againſt the 
Germans, ſhould have paſſed the Rhine with one 
part of his army, to break the bridge and be 
proclaimed emperor by the other: but his plan 
being diſcovered, he was killed. The other 
revolt was in favour, though againſt the wiſhes, 
of Quartinus, a conſul alſo, and friend of Alex- 
ander, whom the diſcontented legions inveſted 


in ſpite of himſelf with the imperial mantle. An 


officer, named Macedo, his friend, to obliterate 
the remembrance of his thare: of the revolt, cut 


off the head of Maximinus's competitor in the 


night- and took it to him. Bat the {Emperor 
* . > | 1 55 4 | 
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put him to death as a rebel to his prince, and 
traitor to his friend. In the German war Max- 
| iminus acquired the confidence of the ſoldiers by 
his ſucceſs. In the letter which he wrote to the 
ſenate he boaſted—what a boaſt in the eyes of 
humanity that he bad ravaged a hundred and 
fifty leagues of country; deſtroyed as many vil- 
lages; made an incredible number of priſoners; 
and fought more mung, than any of "oy prede- 
oeſſors 76 
But whilſt he travaiſed the Walle bf the 
7 : 1 Germany, where he Was near perithing, 
his cruelty had raiſed him enemies even in the 
burning ſands of Africa. Two young perſons 
of diſtinction, condemned by the agent of Maxi- 
minus to a fine which muſt have ruined them, 
| gained over the foldiers, killed the emperor's 
agent, and, well aſſured he would avenge his 
death, raiſed up a rival to him in the perſon of 
Gordian the African proconſul. Beſides an illuſ- 
tions birth, Gordian poſſeſſed every endowment - 
_neEeffary to a good emperor. Well informed, 
and affable to thoſe under him, yet majeſtic in 
his appearance, he failed in nothing which 
_ auld; qualify, him to bear the ſceptre worthily. 
But the advanced age of eighty made it heavy 
" and: troubleſome to his band ; and he, after re- 
;Jedling it as long as he was able, accepted it 
at Wrong my on er cope pate ne he 7 divide 
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the burthen with his ſon, who was forty-ſix years 
old, and poſſeſſed of every virtue. 


The ſenate, who deteſted Maximinus, applaud- 5 
ed the election, the news of which arrived at kome 


by the diploma of the two emperors, which was 


full of reſpect and deference for that body. In 
the firſt tranſports of joy, the people who parti- 
cipated with the ſenate their hatred to Maximi- 


nuſes, gave a looſe to the greateſt cruelties againſt 


the friends and partizans of the barbarian em- 
peror. The ſenate, in ſome degree, authorized 
theſe exceſſes, by proſcribing the two Max imi- 


nuses and declaring them enemies of the country. 
But theſe decrees had not reached the provinces 
when the news of the precipitate cataſtrophe of 
the two Gordians arrived at Rome. Ihe old 
- emperor had, on mounting the throne, ill-judgedly 


diſplaced an old officer of merit, Capelianus by 
name, who had alwass diſpleaſed him. Inſtead 
of obeying, he had collected ſome troops. Gor- 
dian the ſon who went to meet him was beaten 


and flain ; and the father in deſpair hung him- 
ſelf in his girdle, After Wien of « one month und 
fix days. 


In proportion as the 1 of tho Gordians 
had excited the joy of the capital, their fall in- 
volved it in conſternation,” After the ſteps which 
had been ventured againſt Maximinus, and from 
the knowled ge of his character, the moſt dreadful 
revenge was to be expected from him. It was 
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indeed rather with the rage of a beaſt than a 
man, that he had received the information of 
the cruelties which had been practiſed againſt 
his friends. He beat his head againſt the wall, 
rolled on the ground, tore off his clothes, drew 


his ſword, ſtruck whoever was near him, and 


would have ſtabbed his own ſon had he not made 
his eſcape. The reaſon of his violence toward 
him was his having refuſed to reſide at Rome, 


where he might have ſtopt the proceedings of 


the ſenate, and prevented the rebellion. The 
conſternation was univerſal: the women and 
children, with the whole people, offered their 
prayers in the temples that Maximinus: might 
never more re-enter the capital. 

Maximinus, however, approached ; and the 


ene of deſpair gave riſe to a project, 


which prudence in calmer times would have 
diſallowed. The ſenate elected two emperors, 
as different in their qualifications as their 
births, and flattered themſelves the very contraſt 
would be but more conducive to the public 
good. Balbinus reckoned a line of illuſtrious 


anceſtors, poſſeſſed great wealth, and though ad- 


dicted to ſhew and pleaſure, was not the leſs 


generally eſteemed. His talents were leſs of a 


_ military than a civil nature. Maximus, on the 
+contrary, the ſon of a.cart-maker, and who, from 


a ſeommon ſoldier, had raiſed himſelf to be 
commander of the armies, promiſed a ſure de- 
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FT againſt the attacks of Maximinus; he was 


therefore entruſted with the regulation of the : 
troops, whilſt Balbinus held that of the govern- 


ment. But this election was not followed by 


the popular approbation. The people revolted; | 


and to appeaſe them, Gordian, the ſon or ne- 
phew of Gordian's ſon, though only thirteen 


years old, was obliged to be aſſociated with the 
two emperors; for ſuch, through their reſpe& 


and attachment to that e was min! wiſh of 
the Romans. 


Yet the facility: of the Fea did not ane 
in quieting the popular commotions; for Rome 


no began to feel tlie convulſions of that anarchy 
which. led to her ruin. A diſpute arofe be- 


tween the people and the prætorians : when the 


latter, ill treated, retired to their camp. There 
the populace, aſſiſted by the gladiators, at- 


tacked, and being unable to conquer them, cut 


the canals which conveyed them water. The 
ſoldiers became deſperate, then fell on the ſur- 


rounding multitude, and made a dreadtul car- 


nage. They purſued them even into the town. 


Stones and tiles were ſhowered down on them. 
The ſoldiers then ſet fre to the ſhops and the 


| houſes; and in a ſhort time a part of the city 


and many valuables were reduced to aſhes, 
Many people of all ranks periſſied in the flames; 


the temples were prophaned, the hauſas plun- 
dered, and the ſtreets filled with che dead. 
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The emperor Balbinus, after being dangerouſly 
wounded in the head, with difficulty appeaſed 


| inveſted with the purple; and as hoſtilities then 
ceaſing, it ſeems probable that the rights of the 
young prince had ſy at leaſt a park of r 
diſpute. 1 
After theſe maſſacres, wad this 1 
notwithſtanding the dread which it might be 
expected the approaching invaſion of Maxt- 
minus would fpread, the people continued, with 

diſgraceful inſenſibility, to frequent the theatres 
as uſual. Fortunately: the barbarian was ſtopt 

by the inhabitants of Aquileia, who preferred 

death to ſurtendering. The very women and 


mer cutting off their hair to make bow-ſtrings; 
an act of heroiſm, which was commemorated 
by a temple dedicated to Venus the Bald. This 
reſolution on the part of the citizens of Aquileia 
ſaved Rome. Whilſt Maximus, protected by 
the latter city, enlarged and diſciplined his 
army, the ſoldiers of Maximinus, tired of his 
cruelties, and alarmed alſo with the report that 
the whole empire was in arms againſt them, 
ruſhed on the emperor's tent, and killed both 
himſelf and ſon. The father was fifty years of 
age, the ſon twenty-one. Their reign had laſted 
three years. Their army then joined that of 


the tumult, by bringing forth young Gordian 


children took their part in its defence; the for- 
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Maximus, and took the: oath to the” new em- 
W | 
The news of the deathofMaximinus and his ſon 
was brought to Rome whilſt Balbinus, Gordian, 
and the people, were at the games. They ruſhed 
to the temples to return thanks to the gods; and 
' Balbinus, who bad always trembled at the very 
name of Maximinus, ſacrificed a hundred victims | 
at one time, and cauſed whole heccatombs to be 
offered up in every town throughout the empire. 
On the return of Maximus, he was received as 
if he had gained a victory, and the two em- 
perors began to reign in concert; and what- 
ever jealouſy there might be between them, it 
was covered with the yeil of prudence. Maxi- 
mus was not beloved by the prætorian guards, 
who feared that he would reſtore diſcipline 
amongſt them, as Severus had before treated 
«their predeceſſors; or break them to put the body 
of Germans in their place, whom he had brought 
from his army of Aquileia, and who were greatly 
attached to him. Theſe prætorians were no leſs 
prejudiced againſt, Balbinus, whom they be- 
lieved a party in this ſuſpected deſign of Maxi- 
mus; and, from this perſuaſion, determined to 
get vid both of the onè and the other. 
They fixed on a day hen the greater part of 
the emperorꝭs guards and attendants, attending at 
the capitoline games, had left them almoſt alone, 
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and then preſented themſelves in arms. 


thority by their means. 


drags 


thing to do, retired to r eg and A 
| ne in peace. ihn e ie i an 


9 
Maxi- 
mus wiſhed to call in his Germans; but this 
Balbinus oppoſed, fearing it was an alarm raiſed 
only by his colleague, to deprive him of his au- 
During this altercation, 
the prætorian bands entered the palace, and 
ging the emperors from thence, tore their 
robes, and covered them with blows. Learning as 
they were conducting them to their camp, that 
the Germans were haſtening to their reſcue, they 
in their fury maſfacred the unfortunate prindes; 
and leaving their bodies in the ſtreet, brought 
out Gordian, whom they proclaimed emperor; 
whilſt the Germans, Who had no longer any 


Ibis prince was entering NY fourteenth year. Gordian the 


f His countenance was agreeable, and his diſpoſi- 
tion ſo gentle, that he was univerſally beloved. 


Ihe ſenate called him their ſob, the people their 


favourite, and the ſoldiers: their child. He 
united the qualities neceſſary to form an excel- 
lent prince, to a taſte for the arts and ſciences. 
But having no Mamza for a mother, and neceſ- 
ſarily wanting experience, he fell, in the begin- 
ning of his reign, into the hands of one Maurus, 
and ſome other artful and corrupted freed men, 
who abuſed his confidence and his youth. At 
fifteen, he married Tranquillina, daughter of 
Miſitheus, whoſe birth and actions are conceal- 


younger, 
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"4 ed; but in return, whoſe talents and virtues are 
| | known. Gordian had the good ſenſe to give 
himſelf wholly up to the government of his fa- 
ther- in- law, to be guided by his counſels, and to 
raiſe him nearer to his rank, the more eaſily to 
profit · by his inſtructions, by making him m__ 
of his guards. 

Gordian, under the tuition of his father-in- 
law,, governed to the ſatisfaction of the empire; 
but , unfortunately: too ſoon loſt this excellent 
man; who committed a capital error at his 
| death, in giving his place of captain of the 
guards to Philip, whoſe courage he eſteemed, 
and whoſe fidelity he did not diſtruſt. Filled 
with the like confidence, the young emperor 
took him for his guide in his military operations 
againſt Sapor king of Perſia. The. perfidious 
cCounſellor engaged the army in difficult and 
painful marches, and cauſed various miſtakes 
to be committed, the blame of which he had 

the art to throw on Gordian. From murmurs 
and complaints, the ſoldiers raſe to demand 

what had been ſecretly inſinuated to them by 
Philip, that he ſhould be aſſociated in the em- 

pire. To this Gordian conſented ; but the army 
preſersed for him ſome remains of affection, 
which gave umbrage to the new emperor, and 
he had him killed in the confines of Perſia. His 
aſſaſſins periſhed ſoon afterwards. He had lived 
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only nineteen years, out of which he had ___ 
nearly ten. 


Philip was an Arab, whoſe" father had been Phitip, 244- 
chief of a band of robbers; that is, of one of 


thoſe hordes who traverſe Arabia, and ſeize the 
property of the traveller, becauſe it is ſubject 
to their power. It is ſaid, and it is not impro- 
bable, that Philip was a chriſtian, and ſubmit- 


ted to public penance, in atonement for the 


murder of Gordian. He was no ſooner acknows 
ledged emperor, than, in haſte to be at Rome, he 
purchaſed peace of the Perſians, by the ceſſion 
of Armenia and Meſopotamia, which he after- 


wards retook. His government was ſignalized 


by acts of goodneſs and mildneſs, which did not, 
however, prevent revolts in different places. 
That of Pannonia appeared the moſt dangerous 
to the emperor; but he was deceived in the 
perſon he ſent to appeaſe it, as Gordian had 


been when he truſted to him. Decius, to whom- 


he gave the charge of bringing back the rebels 
to their duty, ſuffered himſelf to be ſeduced by 
them, accepted the empire, and marched to 
| Rome, The emperor advanced to give him 
battle, and was killed. As ſoon as the pretorian 
guards heard of his death, they maſſacred his ſon, 


a child of ſeven years old, whom he had nomi- 


nated Cæſar, and put under their protection. 


- Philip was fifty-ſeyen years old, and had reigned | 
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fro years and four months. The chriſtian | re- 
| 3 ligion increaſed greatly under his reign. 
Decius a4. It was natural that his ſucceſſor Decius ſhould | 
| look on the chriſtians, whom Philip had pro- 
tected, and who therefore regretted him, as ſub- 
jects little to be relied on. And, in fact, the 
perſecution of Decius is remarked as one of the 
moſt ſevere which- chriſtianity experienced. 
This prince was of Pannonia, where he' was pro- 
claimed emperor by his ſoldiers, whom the ſe- 
nate and people dared not oppoſe. As ſoon as 
be was inveſted with the purple, he declared his 
eldeſt ſon Cæſar; and ſoon after inveſted his 
three other ſons with theſame title. The young 
prince defeated the Goths againſt whom he was 
ſent; but receiving afterwards a check, his fa- 
ther wiſhed to avenge it. The Goths fought _ 
5 deſperately, Young Decius fignalized himſelf, 
5 and killed more than one enemy with his own 
hand but being mortally wounded by an ar- 
row, fell from his horſe in the ſight of the whole 
army. His father ſeeing him fall, cried out to 
his ſoldiers, © Companions, it is but one man, 
« let not the loſs diſcourage us.” But he was 
himſelf killed, with two others of his ſons, at fifty- 
five years of age, after a reign of two years and 
ſome months. 
Gallus Em- AS if an emperor could only die by treachery, 
1 was circulated that one of his principal of- 
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ficers, Gallus, having held a ſecret correfpaid- 
ence with the Goths, had adviſed Decius to a 

diſadvantageous poſition, and informed the ene- 
my of it, which cauſed his defeat and his death. 
If he was guilty of this treachery, he knew ſo well 
how to conceal it, that in reward for the ſorrow 
he ſhewed at this diſaſter, the army proclaimed 
him emperor. He declared his ſon Valeſian, 
Ceſar, married him to the daughter of Decius, 
and adopted the ſole remaining one of his four 
ſons. Gallus was an African, and had been 
always a warrior, which was his chief merit; yet 
he concluded a diſgraceful peace with the Goths, 
that he might haſten to enjoy the pleaſures of 
Rome. Amilianus, the leader of the troops op- 
poſed to this nation, redeemed the honour of 
the empire. Proud of his ſucceſs, he received 
the purple from the ſoldiers, and haſtened to 
confront Gallus in Italy. His boldneſs ſucceed- 
ed. The ſoldiers of Gallus, deſpiſing this prince, 
immerſed in pleaſure, maſſacred both him and 
his ſon, after a reign of eighteen months, in 
the preſence of Emilianus and his army, and 
he was proclaimed emperor. But his power 
laſted a ſtill ſhorter time; he was killed at the 
end of three 'or four months by his ſoldiers, to 
avoid, as they faid, a civil war, on learning 
that they were near being attacked by an army 
raiſed for Gallus by Valerian, of whom they had 
a high opinion. 


Valerian, 
253. 
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When this army learnt the death of Gallus 


and his ſon, they placed their leader Valerian 
on the throne. He is one of thoſe rare charac- 


ters whom a ſingle fact will delineate. Decius 
having been deſirous of reſtoring the cenſorſhip, 


long ſince aboliſhed at Rome, charged the ſenate 
with the choice of a perſon worthy of filling that 


office. The ſenators with one voice exclaimed, 


Let Valerian be cenſor: let him who has no 


e fault wherewith to reproach himſelf, cen- 
« ſure thoſe of others.” He was, however, a 
perſecutor of the chriſtians. Deſcended from one 


of the firſt families in Rome, he had acquitted 


himſelf with honour in the hight offices, both 
civil and military. His integrity, modeſty, and 
prudence, endeared him to all; and had every 
individual in the empire had the power of chuſing 
an emperor, all voices had united for Valerian. 
But the period was an unfortunate one. The 


Goths of every denomination invaded Meſia, 
Thrace, and Macedon. The Perſians, having 


croſſed the Euphrates, laid waſte Syria, Cilicia, 


and Cappadocia, The borderers on the banks 
of the Weſer united in the defence of their li- 


berty, and now firſt began to be known and feared 


by their incurſions. Gallianus Cæſar, the ſon off 


Valerian, gained ſome advantages over the Ger- 


mans. Other generals of thisemperorlikewiſe dif- 


_ tinguiſhedthemſelves; AurelianagainfttheGoths, 


and Probus againſt .the- Sarmatians and Quadi. 
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Valerian himſelf undertook the taſk of greateſt 
difficulty,"in making head againſt the Perſians. 
Far from ſucceeding, notwithſtanding his capacity 
and courage, he ſuffered the greateſt misfortunesa 
prince can undergo. He was taken priſoner by 
Sapor, who treated him with indignity during his - 
life, and cauſing him to be flayed at his death, or- 
dered his ſkin to be ſuſpended in a temple as an 
eternal monument of diſgrace to the Romans. 
How long he lived in fetters is not known ; but 
nothing in this wretched ſituation affected him fo 
much as finding himſelf totally neglected by Gal- 
lienus. Whilſt the greater part of foreign princes, 
thoſe even who had afliſted  Sapor againſt the 
Romans, importuned him for the liberty of the 
brave and unfortunate emperor, this unnatural 
ſon took not any ſtep in favour of ſo eſtimable a 
parent; apparently charmed with filling his 
_ throne, where he ſeated himſelf as ſoon as he 
heard of his captivity. Valerian had occupied 
it only ſeven years. | 


Reckoning every one who, id eight years Callienus, 
60. 


| that Gallienus reigned alone, aſſumed the purple, 
either with or againſt his own conſent, we find 
them nineteen in number. Generals of the 
army—governors of provinces—ſometimes mere 
governors of towns, cauſed themſelves to be pro- 
claimed. The rivals ſought each other, fought, 
and were beaten. Their empire ſometimes 
laſted a few months, ſometimes a few days. 
VOL. 1. *. | 
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The people took part in the diſputes. The 
country was ravaged ; the towns pillaged; and 


all was uſually ended by the maſſacre of the 


_ - Competitors and their adherents. Whilft the 


interior of the empire was thus in perpetual 
commotion, army- againſt army, citizen againſt 


citizen, the barbarians forcing the frontiers, and 


ſpreading like an inundation, carried fire and 
ſword every-where, and retired only when laden 
with booty, and bearing multitudes of captives 
into their foreſts. During the ſame period, as if 
every plague had united for the deſtruQtion of 
this unfortunate empire, the ſky in ſeveral parts 
of it was covered with clouds, a dreadful ob- 


ſcurity followed dy earthquakes and accom- 
| panied by thunder terrified the inhabitants. 
The earth opened and ſwallowed up the dwell 
ings. Where mountains once ſtood, appeared 


immenſe lakes, and barren ſands for cultivated 
fields. The fea overflowing its bounds deſtroyed 
feveral towns, whilſt the deſtructive ſword of 


peſtilence originating from Egypt hung over 


Greece, Italy, and even Rome, which it heaped 
up with dead bodies. Such is the picture of the 


Roman empire under Gallienus, whoſe cruelties 
added ſtill darker tint to its ſhades. 


The firſt who was declared emperor was 


Ingenuus in Pannonia, a great general, extremely 


beloved both by the people and ſoldiery.. Being 


- conquered by the commanders of Gallienus, he 
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killed himſelf to avoid falling into the hands of J 
| that prince, with whoſe barbarity he was ac- MI 
quainted. Gallienus being no longer able to 
revenge himſelf againſt the leader who had 
thus withdrawn from his power, thus wrote to 
Celer the commander of his army: I ſhall not 
4 be contented, if you put to death thoſe only 
% ho bore arms againſt me. I would have 
“ you exterminate all the males, young and old, 
in every town. Spare none who have wiſhed 
© me ill; none who have ſpoken ill of me. Kill, 
« cut in pieces, without pity ; you underſtand 
„ me: do as you know I ſhould myſelf do. I 
« write this to you with my own hand.” In 1 
conformity to theſe ſanguinary orders, not a | [ 
male was left alive in many towns. | if 
Thoſe who eſcaped this maſſacre, in their de- 
ſpair, raiſed up Regillianus in ſucceſſion to In- 
genuus, a deſcendent of the Dacian monarchs, an 
illuſtrious warrior, to whom another not leſs cele- 
brated wrote thus, before his election: The re- 3 
public is happy in times like theſe to have a ö | 
general ſuch as you. Gallienus would be | | 
« congratulated on it if any one dare ſpeak the { 
“ truth, and blame or praiſe according to deſert. 4 
e There was a time when you would have been 
« rewarded with a triumph; but at preſent I 
would adviſe you to conquer with more pre- | 
« caution, and not to forget there is one to nn 
« whom your virtues may give umbrage.” Thus, =. 
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under this tyrant, it was dangerous even to be 
uſeful to him. The terror he inſpired fo far 


affected the folders of Regillianus, that they 


aſſaſſinated him, to obtain grace for the crime of 
having proclaimed him. Fi 
Gallienus bad ſent his ſon! Valerian into 
Germany, under the direction of Sylvanus his 
governor. The foldiers, offended that a child 
ſhould be ſent to command them, killed both 
pupil and tutor, and elected Poſthumius em- 
peror. This prince formed a noble kingdom 
for himſelf of the Gauls, Britain, and Spain. 
Moderation and virtue reigned there under his 
influence for ſeven years, when he became the 
martyr of them. He had taken Mentz, but 
would not abandon it to the plunder of the ſo 
diers. Irritated with this refufal, they Lilled 
him and young Poſthumius his ſon, 
It will be fufficient merely to name thoſe I 
only taſted, in a manner, of ſovereign authority un- 
der the reign of Gallienus. Macrianus reigned in 


Egypt, where civil commotions had reduced Alex 


andria to the moſt deplorable ſtate. Dionyſius, 
biſhop of this city, relates, that . ſo great were 
« the exceſſes of diſcord, that it was more eaſy 


. to travel from the eaſt to the weſt, than from 


«* Alexandria to Alexandria. No communi- 
cation was maintained in it, but by letters, 
«* which were with difficulty delivered. It was 
«© leſs eaſy to mo” Fac ſtreet i in the midſt of the 
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& town, than to traverſe. the ocean and the 
< wildeſt deſert. The port reſembled the coaſts 
ce of the red ſea when covered with the bodies 
« of the Egyptians. The ſea was frequently 
« tinged with blood, and the Nile continually 
« filled with the bodies of the killed or the 
% drowned. Famine followed war, and was 


« ſucceeded by the moſt dreadful plague. The 
latter carried off ſo great a number of its 


« inhabitants, that there were fewer then to be 
4 found between fourtgen and fourſcore, than 
_ © uſually between forty and ſixty years of age.” 

Should we detraft from this account what ap- 
pears exaggerated, there will ſtill enough re- 


main to give a moſt afflicting idea of the ſtate 


to which a great city may be reduced by op- 
poſing. factions. 

Againſt Macrianus aroſe Values and to him 
Macrianus oppoſed Piſo. Piſo taking the title of 
emperor was killed by Valens, and lamented by 
his murderer, who ſaid aloud, * What account 
“ ſhall I render the gods of the death of Piſo !” 

The ſenate beſtowed. on him this remarkable 
eulogium, © that never was there a better man.” 
Valens, who had himſelf aſſumed the purple, was 
not long before he gave his account, as well as 
Macrianus, who had impelled him to the action. 


Saturninus, a rigid general, finding himſelf placed - 


forcibly on the throne, ſaid to his troops: © You 
© loſe a good captain, and make a bad prince,” 


= 
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As he predicted, he was deficient in policy, at- 
tempted to reſtore diſcipline, and was aſſaſſinat- 
ed. Emilianus then received the crown of 
Egypt in the place of Macrianus : him Theodo- 
tus, Gallienus's general, ſent to the emperor, by 
whoſe order he was ſtrangled. Baliſta, another 


uſurper of the Egyptian throne, was killed. 


Celſus, a man of great merit, proclaimed in 
Africa, reigned but ſeven days, and ended like 
the others. Marius, a mere adventurer, en- 
throned at Mentz, endured only three: he had 
been preceded by Lollianus, and Victorinus and 
his ſon, and was followed by Tetricus, as unſuc- 
ceſsful as himſelf. | | 
The only competitor of Gallienus, who lived 
in good underſtanding with him, was Odenatus, 
whom, he adopted as his colleague ; in all pro- 
| bability, becauſe he. wanted his ſupport. He 
was originally from Palmyra, a city of Pheenicia, 
. whoſe magnificent ruins ſtill bear teſtimony to 
its grandeur, and is by ſome repreſented as a 
citizen-and magiſtrate only, by others as a prince. 
He appears to have been the moſt celebrated 
man of a city, perhaps, enriched by commerce, 
as were latterly the Medicis of Florence. Sapor, 
the Perſian monarch, was ſo impolitic as to re- 
ject, even with contempt, the offer of Odenatus 
to join him againſt the Romans. Thus repulſed, 
he took the contrary ſide, that of the Romans 
againſt Sapor, who never had a more bitter or 
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more dangerous enemy. His exploits, which 
were highly advantageous to Gallienus, and 
which might have enabled him to aſſume the 
imperial power even without his conſent, in- 
- duced that emperor to divide it with him. He 
maintained that honour even till his death, the 
time and manner of which is unknown; after 
which his widow Zenobia, under the title of 


queen of the eaſt, governed that part of the em- 


pire which had been allotted to her huſband. 


Some are of opinion that the ſame policy 
which induced Gallienus to grant a portion of 


the empire to Odenatus, determined him alſo to 
the ſame ſtep with regard to Aureolus; an able 
general, who had ſerved him with zeal and 
ſucceſs againſt his firſt rival, Ingenuus. Others 
believe him to have been only an highly favoured 
commander, to whom the exercife of a part of 
the imperial power gave a deſire of poſſeſſing 
the whole. He advanced into Italy from Illyri- 
cum, where he was ſtationed, and was defeated. 
Gallienus blockaded Milan, when four of his 


captains, unable longer to ſupport his tyranny, 


raiſed a falſe alarm in the camp during the night, 


and, in the tumult, killed him, with his ſons and 


two brothers, in the thirty-fifth year of his age 

and fifteenth of his reign. The ſoldiers, con- 

vinced that he had been aſſaſſinated, mutinied ; 

but were reduced to order by the diſtribution of 

twenty pieces of gold per man out of his own 
5 14 | 
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treaſury : Gallienus never marching without a 
conſiderable ſum with him. The conſpirators 


then propoſed Claudius to the army, as a man 
moſt fitting to ſupport the Roman name and 


dignity. In whatever execration the name of 
Gallienus may deſerve to be held on account of 


his cruelties, which we have only hinted at, he 


was deified by the ſenate at the ſame time that 


they cauſed his miniſters and confidents to be 
' thrown from the Tarpeian rock. He had never 
given any office to the ſenators, nor even ſuffer- 


ed one to appear in his camp. He is ſaid to 


have been debauched, ſuperſtitious, indolent, 
and indifferent as to every thing but the ſup- 
port of his authority, and the enjoyment of his 


pleaſures. He was attached to literature, and 
was himſelf. both a good poet and orator; but 
one of the worſt of emperors. 
When the ſenators were informed of the 
election of Claudius, they ſaid : «© They had 
« always wiſhed to have him for their emperor, 
or ſome one like him.” His anceſtry was 


_notknown; but he was no ſooner emperor, than 
the genealogiſts deduced his line from Dardanus 
and the Trojans. The firſt days of his reign 
were ſignalized by the defeat and death of 


Aureolus. Claudius came to Rome to regulate 
the affairs of government, which were in the 


greateſt confuſion. An irruption of the Goths 


and northern nations forced him to haſten to 
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Meſia to make head againſt them. He wrote 
to the ſenate: © Conſcript fathers, I am in ſight 
« of the enemy and ready to fight them. They 
« have to the amount of three hundred thouſand 
„ men. Should I conquer, I calculate on your 


« gratitude ; but if ſucceſs does not anſwer my 
hopes, remember, at leaſt, that the battle took 


« place after the reign of Gallienus.” 

The account he gave of his army gave more 
reaſon to fear than hope. © We have,” ſaid he, 
e neither lance, ſword, or buckler ! Our archers 
are, to our diſgrace, detained by Zenobia: in 
« ſuch circumſtances, the ſmalleſt ſucceſs is 
« glorious.” It was more conſiderable. than he 
had ventured to expect. Claudius himſelf gives 
this deſcription of it: We have totally de- 
_ * feated an army of three. hundred thouſand 
* Goths, and deſtroyed their fleet of two 


„ thouſand ſail. The fields are covered with 


“ arms and dead, and we have taken ſo many 
66 priſoners, that without reckoning the men, 
« every ſoldier will have four women to his 
© ſhare.” All the provinces of the empire ſent 
3 as to a market, for ſlaves; but either 
through the neglect of interring the dead, or 
from other reaſons, the plague broke out in the 
army, and ſeized on Claudius, who died of it. 
His brother, Quintillus, whom a party of the 
troops raiſed to his place, remained in it only 
ſeventeen days, being maſſacred by the ſoldiers, 
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| who feared his ſeverity. Some authors ſay, that 
hearing of the election of Aurelian by another 


part of the army, he cauſed his veins to be open- 
ed. He is ſpoken of as a man equal to his pes 


es 
The deſcription of the celebrated ffamph of 


Aurelian after the victory obtained over the 
Goths, Germans, and Vandals, and more parti- 


cularly over Zenobia, may be preſented as the 


moſt glorious point in the life of this emperor. 
He is ſuppoſed to have been born in-Pannonia, 


from an obſcure origin. Doubtleſs, when the 


diadem bound his brow which he firſt wore of 
the Roman emperors, flattery beſtowed on him, 


as on Claudius, an honourable genealogy. He 
was famous for his uncommon ſtrength and 


courage. He killed, in one battle, forty-eight 


barbarians with his own hand ; and, in various i 


rencounters, nine hundred and fifty. He was | 


taught by the Marcomanni the impolicy of ren- 


dering an enemy deſperate. He had conquered 
them, and they ſued for peace on equitable con- 
ditions, which he refuſed, thinking to cut off 

their retreat. But, inſtead of turning with de- 
jeQed ſteps toward the army of Aurelian to re- 
gain their own country as he expected, they 


took their courſe toward Italy, and it was not 


till after two bloody battles and mutual carnage - 
that the emperor was able to preſerve Rome 
from the fury of the barbarians, | 
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The widow of Odenatus, Zenobia, having 
ſucceeded to the rights of her huſband, was in 
poſſeſſion of Armenia and Syria, to which, under 


Claudius, ſhe had alſo added Egypt: ſhe made 


pretenſions to be deſcended from its Cleopatras 
and its Ptolemies. It is not known whether ſhe 
brought the principality of Palmyra to Odenatus, 
or received it from him; but ſhe had at leaſt a 
ſhare in his victories, and was eſteemed neither 
leſs courageous, or leſs able, than her huſband. 
At his death ſhe inveſted three ſons, their mutual 
offspring, with the purple; and as they were 
minors governed in their name. Wiſe in council, 
firm in reſolves, generous and equitable, yet 
ſevere when neceſlary ; ; ſhe fulfilled all the duties 
of a great prince, and a great general. Some- 
times clothed in the imperial purple, with a 
helmet on her head, ſhe marched at the head of 
her troops. In imitation of the Roman em- 
perors, ſhe often gave magnificent repaſts to her 
army ; and, though oſually: very temperate, could 
on ſuch occaſions drink as deeply as her officers. 
She underſtood ſeveral languages, and was per- 
fectly verſed in oriental hiſtory, of which ſhe 
made an abridgement, held in eſtimation e 
learned. 

Aurelian, in his march againſt Zenobia, was 
delayed by the city of Tyaia; and exaſperated at 
the reſiſtance of its inhabitants, ſwore not to leave 
a dog alive in it. A traitor, named Heraclam- 
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mon, delivered up to him one of the city gates, 


| When he had entered, the ſoldiers, in expeCtation 


of a rich ſpoil, reminded him of his threat. But 
whether through benevolence, or deference to 
the prayers of Apollonius Tyranzus, whom he 
believed he had ſeen in a dream entreating him 
to ſpare his fellow-citizens, he forbad any injury 


to be done to them. The ſoldiers perſiſted: 


« Well, then,” ſaid he, kill all the dogs; I 


give you leave.“ The ſoldiers themſelves could 


not but approve hls clemency. As to Heraclam- 
mon, he wrote as follows concerning him to one 


of his friends: „ have taken Tyana, and ſuffer- 


« ed that he by whoſe good offices I am become 


< maſter of the place ſhould be cut to pieces 


« by my ſoldiers. The reſt of the inhabitants 
« have been ſpared; but the traitor appeared to 


« me to deſerve his death. What right had 1 
e to reckon on the fidelity of a man who had 


e betrayed his country? He was rich, but his 


wealth I have given to his children, that no 


% one may have it in their power to accuſe me 


* of putting him to death to appropriate his 
„ wealth for myſelf.” 19 4 


Zenobia, vigorouſly 8 ſuffered the fate 
which every ſtate, defended only by a mercenary 
force, without an extended territory, muſt under- 
go. A ſingle victory on the part of Aurelian 
ſhut her up within the walls of Palmyra, her 
capital, and perhaps only town. She defended 
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herſelf in it valiantly. The quantity of darts 
* and ſtones ſhe pours upon us,” writes the 
emperor, © is incredible; ſhe leaves us not a 
« moment's reſt, day or night.“ He wrote to 
her to engage her to ſurrender; to which ſhe 
imprudently anſwered, ſhe reckoned on the 
Armenians and Syrians advancing to her ſuccour. 
The emperor ſent to meet theſe unexpected 
auxiliaries 'and gained them. But Zenobia, not 
yet deſpairing, ſallied from Palmyra to ſeek for 
others. Aurelian informed of this, took her 
priſoner,” and when brought before him, aſked 
her how ſhe could have the boldneſs to confront 
herſelf with. the emperors of Rome. She an- 
ſwered him with mingled ' ſpirit and addreſs : 
© You Llook upon as a'real emperor, but for 
“ Gallienus, and ſuch as reſemble him, I never 
© thought them worthy of ſo honourable a title; 
te of that I was any way forbidden to try my force 


« with theirs.” Palmyra ſurrendered on the 


news of its queen being taken, and Aurelian 


placed in it a ſtrong garriſon, and took Zenobia | 


with him to Rome. 

His triumph opened by three cars: the gl 
which had been that of Odenatus, was covered 
with gold, ſilver, and precious ſtones: the next, 
equally rich, was the king of Perſia's preſent to 
the emperor: the third was that of Zenobia. 
Dhe emperor followed in a fourth, taken by his 
own hand from a Gothic prince, and drawn by 
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four ſtags. He was preceded by twenty ele- 


phants and wild beaſts of different countries; 
by fifteen hundred gladiators; an incredible 
number of captives, Goths, Alans, Roxalani, 


Franks, Sarmatians, Vandals, Germans, Arabs, 


Indians, Bactrians, Iberians, Saracens, Arme- 
nians, Perſians, Palmyrenians, and Egyptians) 


and ten female Goths who were taken in battle 


fighting and equipt like men. After theſe fol- 
lowed Zenobia, who, by her uncommon beauty, 
her majeſtic perſon, and noble air, fixed the eyes 
of all beholders She' was bound with chains of 
gold, whoſe weight her women ſupported, and 
ſo laden with pearls and diamonds that ſhe was 


frequently obliged to ſtop and reſt. The viQori- 


ous legions, both of cavalry and infantry, march- 


ed after the emperor, bearing crowns of laurel 


in their hands. Zenobia is heard of no more 


but in the praiſes beſtowed on the. generoſity of 
Aurelian, who gave her lands round Tibur, now 


Tivoli, where ſhe lived en in n manner due 


to her rank. 


Aurelian beſtowed great 1 on the 
people; and what was much preferable, he eſta- 


bliſhed the laws, and reſtored order in every de- 


partment of government. He could not do this 
without meeting with much oppoſiton, which 


degenerated even into faction: but his firmneſs 


triumphed over it. He forbade adultery under 
the ſevereſt penalties, and the keeping concu- 
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bines, if any other than ſlaves. He reſtored 


every thing due to the public treaſury, puniſhed 


informers, and granted a general amneſty: which 
laſt, however, he does not appear to have extend- 


ed to the chriſtians, whom he perſecuted. He 
gave way to ſeverity in the puniſhment of crimes 
which even his panegyrifts have blamed, and the 


fear his infexibility: inſpired was the cauſe of 


his death. 


Suſpecting Muefthous:. his abt of ſome 


malpractices, he threatened to puniſh him ; and 


puniſhment - uſually followed cloſe upon his 
threats. This man, who probably knew himſelf to 
be guilty, reſolved to be beforehand with the em- 
peror. With this intention, he forged his hand- 
writing, and drew out a lift of the principal 


officers of his army, which Aurelian then led 
. againſt the Perſians, not forgetting to put his own 
name at the head. He ſhewed this to the pre · 
tended proſcribed as having fallen into his hands 


by chance; and nothing leſs than the ſentence 


of death on thoſe implicated in it. The traitor 


was believed; and during the march of the army, 


whilſt the emperor followed with a ſmall eſcort, 


they fell on him and killed him, at fixty-three 


years of age, after a. reign of three years. The 
| treachery was ſoon diſcovered, and the traitor 


thrown to the wild beaſts. - The ſoldiers cut in 


pieces all engaged in this crime, and there was 
an emulation between the. army and the ſenate, 
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who mould moſt H6nour f the funeral of this ex- 
| pings emperor.” | 


Another kind of emulation took ace be- 
tween "theſe two bodies in referring to each 
other the choice of an emperor, which mark of 
confidence'three times reciprocated, neither be- 


ing willing to yield in civility to the other; and 


they remained, therefore, eigbt months i in a ſtate 
of inaction on this point. The public opinion 


was in the mean time formed, and their choice 
appeared to reſt on Tacitus; a man of good — 


morals, naturally gentle, a lover of letters as a 
deſcendant of the famous hiſtorian of that name, 


and a great admirer of the ancient ſimplicity of 


the Romans. When he found the wiſhes of the 
people turned on him, he retired to the country, 


but could not avoid from time to time appearing 
in the ſenate, of which he was a member. On 
a day agreed on amongſt the ſenators, when he 


roſe to give his opinion, they oried with one 
voice, Tacitus, we hail you emperor. To you 
we give the care of the government of the 
whole world. Accept the empire, which by 
<. your character, your rank, we: e = con- 


duct, you deſerve.” 


Tacitus wiſhed to excuſe bimſelf- on account 
of his age, which was ſeventy-five years: but he 
was anſwered, that others had been elected in 
their old age, and governed nevertheleſs very 
well. We want an emperor, and not a ſol- 
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« dier in body or mind. You have a brother 


« who is of an age to relieve you; make uſe of 
« him for that purpoſe.” Tacitus yielded to 


perſuaſion, and himſelf ſigned the decree for his 
elevation ; which was received with the greateſt 
applauſe bath by the people and ſoldiers. But 
no joy equalled that of the ſenate. The con- 
ſcript fathers ordered public proceſſions and he- 
catombs ; entertained themſelves and their 
friends; and wrote into all the provinces that 
they had recovered the right of electing their 
emperors, with all their ancient privileges ; and 
that to them in future, both ſubjects and kings 
muſt addreſs themſelves on their affairs. But 
this agreeable illuſion laſted but a ſhort time. 
Tacitus died at the end of fix months ;—a time 


long enough to make him uncommonly regret- 


ted. Florianus, his brother, who had been point- 
ed out for his aſſiſtant, was willing to take the 
charge of the empire. He was recognized as 
emperor by Europe and Aſia, and doubtleſs by 
the ſenate ; but the armies diſpoſed otherwiſe of 
the ſovereign authority. 
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There was in the eaſt a man to whom Ta- Probus,276 . 


citus, knowing his capacity, had entruſted the 

government and the forces of that part of the 

empire. He was a great general, and an ex- 

cellent ſtateſman ; generous, affable, equitable, 

an enemy to vice, and, in ſhort, poſſeſſing 

in the greateſt perfection the qualities implied 
vol. Iv, M 8 
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in bis name, Probus, a man of probity. He 
was the ſon of a gardener, who afterwards turned 
ſoldier. A foldier himſelf, he paſſed - through 
every gradation, and attained tue empire at forty 
years of age. The unfortunate Florianus wiſhed 
to try his ſtrength with him; but his foldiers, 
when they found themſelves in the preſence of 
Probus, maſſacred him whom they looked upon 


as incapable of holding the government, and 
paſſed over to the fide of the perſon they thought 
more worthy of it. The ſenate approved the 
election, which was found ſuitable to the cir- 
cumſtances in which the empire then ſtood, 


threatened as it was -with nn. inva- 


fions. 
The whole life of Probus had been paſſed i in 


combating the barbarians, and the emperor ful- 
filled thoſe hopes to which the fucceſs of the ge- 
ral had given riſe. He began with the Ger- 
mans; and his own modeſt account of his vie- 


tory muſt have been flattering to the ſenate. 


“ Conſcript fathers,” he wrote to them, © Ger- 
e many, that vaſt country, is ſubdued. Nine 

« kings of different nations have proſtrated 
«themſelves at my feet, or rather at yours, It 


_ & js for you that all the barbarians now till and 


* ſow. Give thanks, then, to the gods for fo 


great a victory. Four hundred thouſand men 


© have been cut to pieces; ſixteen thouſand have 


* joined our troops. We have retaken fixty 
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« great towns ; and I ſend the gold crowns theſe 


« towns have preſented me, that they may be 
« conſecrated to the gods. We have not only 


« recovered the ſpoil the barbarians had taken, 
« hut we have even enriched ourſelves with 
« theirs. Their cattle till the fields of Gaul; 
« their flocks are in our paſtures. Our maga- 
& zines contain their corn; in a word, we have 
« ſeft them their lands alone.” A worthy fruit 
of labour and conqueſt, which ſcatters devaſta- 
tion and ruin over nations to enrich a few idle 
citizens! | 2 5 
Probus conquered the an and Van- 
dals; and took priſoners their kings and the 
flower of their nobility, whom he treated ho- 
nourably. He formed corps from the conquered 


nations, which he ſent out to ſubjugate and 


check other countries. Thus, by detachments 
of theſe Vandals and Burgundians, he ſubdued 
the Britons, and kept them under his dominion. 
The Goths of Thrace ſought peace of him. The 


freebooters were driven from Iſauria, and their 


lands divided among the veterans, on condition 


that they ſent their ſons at eighteen years of age 
to ſerve in the Roman armies. From Europe, Pro- 


bus paſſed into Aſia; where he forced the Per- 
ſians to ſue for peace, as the Goths had already 
done; and carried the glory of his arms into 
. and the moſt remote nations ef Aſia, 
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with whoſe new. countenances me: atoniſhed the 


Romans in his triumph. 


- Notwithſtanding theſe . 4 was oa 


without rivals: but it is to be remarked, that 


circumſtances rather than ambition gave riſe to 
them. Saturninus, an able general, had received 
the command of the eaſtern frontier from Aure- 
han, with an expreſs prohibition againſt going 
into Egypt. Some ſay he was a native of Mau- 
ritania; others, with more probability, of Gaul. 
The Gauls were at that time reckoned ambitious, 
and the Egyptians factious, and lovers of novelty. 
It is thought that theſe reaſons, or theſe preju- 
dices, gave riſe to the reſtriction given to Satur- 


ninus. He was ſeized with curioſity. The 


ſoldiers immediately proclaimed him emperor. 
He fled to Paleſtine ; but the fear of being pu- 
niſhed for an involuntary rebellion, made him 


_ raiſe the ſtandard of revolt. Probus would not 
give credit to the report. He wrote to him to 


recal him to-his duty; and Saturninus would 


willingly have yielded to his repreſentations, had 


not his ſoldiers oppoſed his ſubmiſſion, notwith- 


. ſanding his prayers and tears. It became ne- 


ceſſary to ſend an army againſt him, though they 
experienced little trouble in conquering one 
who defended [himſelf contrary to his inclina- 


tion. After being beaten, Saturninus was block- 


ed up in the ſmall citadel of Apamea, which 
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was taken by affault ; and he with the whole 


garriſon were put to the ſword; much to the 


emperor's regret, who in to preſerve the 
life of the involuntary rebel. „ off Ad 


Proculus in Gaul, the ſon: of a robber, EE a. 


n himſelf, at the inſtigation of his wife, a 
woman as courageous as ambitious; was pro- 
claimed emperor at Cologne. He met with 
ſome ſupport in his enterprize; but at length 
being ſubdued, retired among the Franks, Nho 
gave him up to the emperor, and he was putqto 
death. Bonoſus, of Spaniſn deſcent, though 
born in Britain, after having kept ſchool, ar- 


rived, through all the military gradations, at the 


rank of commander on the borders of the Rhine. 
He had the misfortune to, ſuffer the fleet which 
the Romans maintained on that river to be ſur- 
przed and burnt; Certain that the purple alone 
could exempt him from puniſhment, her aſſumed 
it; and defended it mueh longer than Probus 
expected till at length, reduced to extremity, 
he ſtrangled himſelf. He! had the art of drink - 
ing as much as ten other men without being in- 
toxicated. By the influence of Aurelian, he had 
eſpouſed Hunila, a pringeſs of the blaod-royal 
of the Goths, that he might be connected with 
that nation; and make, himfelf maſter of their 


ſecrets by drinking with them., Hunila was 


ſenſihle, handſome, and virtyous. Probus treat- 


ed her honourably and ſettled a penſion both on 
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her kndher children. A governor of Britain whoſe 


name hiſtorians have not tranſmitted to us, gave 
the emperor ſome apprehenſions as to his fidelity. 

Theſe he communicated to one of the friends of 

the ſuſpected governor. The confidant: ſet off 
for Britain, under the pretence of converting his 
friend. He was well received by him, and aſ. 
ſaſſinated him in the night. We are not told 


| ds. Probus approved this piece of treachery, 


The Gauls are particularly indebted to this 


emperor. He planted the vine amongſt them, 


extended its culture, and rendered it free, 
which was before forbidden and circumſcribed: 


It was in Gaul he employed his ſoldiers, whom 


he:kept bontinually occupied during peace in 
all ſorts of uſeful works. Since ne ſup · 
ported by the public, for the public, ſaid 


heß they ſhould fight or labour. During the 
fort time which this prince reigned; he built 


ov fepaired ſeventytotons . Sirmium, where he 


Was börn, is reckoned amongſt them. Ho | 


cauſed the marſhes by which iti was ſurround- 
ed; to be drained ; and raifſed a dyſte to with: 


ſteatld the inundatlons to which it was expoſed. 


Theſe toils, which ſeemed to thelſoldierb Teſs for 
the · püblie than himſelf, difpleaſed them. They 
attacked him whilft fuperintending them. He 
had time: to take réſuge in a"ſmalibtown, from 
Which be uſed to overlook them whilftlat work. 
There the enraged ſbldiers purſuechchim! He 
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| defended it alone. They then carried it by aſ- 
fault, and maſſacred him, after a reign of fix 
years and a half, at about fifty years of age. 
This prince was extremely lamented, even by 
'the barbarians; who, though they feared his 
valour, revered his probity, clemency, and juf- 
tice. The following ſhort epitaph was inſcribed 
on his tomb: © Here lies the emperor Probus, 
© whoſe life wad: mboſcomerets wee 
with his name.” | 
Carus, his captain of the guard, ge Carus, Cari 
him, and was acknowledged by the ſenate. His rianus, 282. 
birtk is unknown ; but he called ' himſelf a Ro- 
man. He at leaſt approached: to old age, as 
he had: ſons ſufficiently advanced in life to have 
known and decided characters: the one, Carinus, 
brutal and cruel; the other, Numerianus, gentle 
and humane. Carus aſlociated them both in the 
empire. The former, who had aſſiſted him in 
a great victory over the Sarmatians, he ſent to 
continue, at a diſtance. from him, his exploits 
on the Danube. Ihe ſecond he took with him 
in his attempt againſt the Perſians; and falling 


ſick, one of his ſecretaries thus relates his death: N 
Whilſt our beloved prince lay ill in his tent, a 1 


dreadful tempeſt aroſe; and day was on a ſud- 
den diſplaced by night. The thunder roared 
“ 1n the moſt dreadful manner; when, after a 
<-ſtroke;more terrible thanithe preceding, a cry 

was heard, the emperor is dead. A ſhort 
| M 4 
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* time afterward, in the ſhock cauſed by his 
« death, his chamberlain ſet fire to his tent.“ 


The' ſecretary remarks, that this fire induced N 


ſome to believe that he was killed by the thun- 


der; and others, that he was aſſaſſinated. He 
himſelf certifies that he died of diſeaſe. | 
But the fate of his ſon Manns. 85 was 
immediately acknowledged emperor, gives us 
reaſon to ſuppoſe he was ſurrounded with trai- 


tors in his houſehold, by whoſe hands he. fell, 
ſince Numerianus metwith a murderer in his own 
family. This prince was ſo greatly affected by 


the death of his father, that he ſhed; ſo many 


tears that his eyes became too weak to bear the 


day- light. He uſed therefore to be carried in 
a cloſed litter. His father: in law, named Aper, 


which ſignifies a boar, thinking this a favourable 
opportunity for taking his ſon- in- law's place, aſ- 


ſaſſinated him in his litter. But he proved an 
impolitic villain; ſince by ſuffering the corpſe 
to be carried three days before he had decided 


how eto act, the ſmell from within betrayed his 


crime. The army, on being informed of it, no- 
minated Diocletian; alſo captain of the guard to 
Numerian. It is worthy remark, that Carus 


and Diocletian, both captains of the guard, were 
put in the 8 25 their e bc 


not defended. : — 44 il 31h 24 424 
Diocletian 3 the ls — 10 be 


brought before him. A Gauliſh druideſs had 
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foretold, that after killing a boar, he ſhould be 
emperor. In conſequence of the prediction, at N 
all the hunts he took part in, Diocletian killed 
as many boars as poſſible. But as the propheſy 
remained unfulfilled, he would ſay to his friends: 
4 1 kill the boars, and others have the benefit.“ 
In the preſent conjuncture, having reproached 
Aper: with the murder of his prince and his 
ſon-in-law, he deſcended from. his ſeat, and 
plunging” the ſword in his breaſt, ſaid aloud, 
have at length killed the fatal boar!“ Ca- 
rinus, who might have cauſed him much diſ- 
turbance, and who had evem gained a battle 
againſt him on the banks of the Danube, periſhs 
ed by the hands of a tribune, whoſe wife he had 
ſetluced. Carus reigned only one year and four 
months; and about the ſame interval elapſed 
before Diocletian was relieved from Carinus. 
At this period of hiſtory we are preſented Diodetian 
with the extraordinary ſpectacle of two friends — 
on the throne ; of two emperors, who having 
each adopted a Cæſar, abdichted: the throne; 
and of two Cæſars, who on becoming emperors; 1 
aſſociated two others with them in the purple. | 
In this confuſion of powers, hiſtorians are as , 
much embarraſſed to continue the thread of 
events, as the people were to know which they 
ſhould obey. The celebrated Diocletian, the 
father of a dynaſty, not of race but of power, was 
the ſon of a Dalmatian" ſlave; and was himſelf 
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1 | the flave of a fenator, from whom he received 
| | I his liberty. By paſſing through the military 
il offices, which were then the gradations to the 
throne, he ſucceeded in placing himſelf there. He 
was well acquainted with civil proceedings; and 
though naturally violent, could foreſee future 
events, and concert his plans with perfect ſelf: 
command. He deteſted uſeleſs expenſe, but was 
à protector of the ſciences—a circumſtance not a 
little ſurprizing in a man who had had no educa- 
tion but in a camp; and never applied to any art 
but the military one, which he was as perfectly 
acquainted with as s the ppc „ — a 
_ antiquity. - *' 
Soon after his Selben to the Abend, he called | 
his friend Maximian to partake it: with him. His 
birth was not ſuperior to that of Diocletian, ex- 
2 perhaps only in his not being born in ſlavery. 
He was of Sirmius, a ſmall town of Pannonia, 
and following arms from his early youth had 
fignalized himſelf hy various actions, and was 
reckoned one of the greateſt generals of bis 
time. He is repreſented as being wieked and 
cruel; but his courage and talents for war, as 
well as his inviolable attachment to Diocletian, 
gare allowed on all hands. The latter had only 
1 | one daughter, named Valeria. Maximian by his 
1 wife Eutropia, by birth a Syrian, had a ſon and 


a daughter, named Maxentius and Fauſta. Eutro- 
pia had by a former huſpand a daughter, named 
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Theodie. It is believed that the two emperors 
tacitly divided the empire ; Diocletian reſerving 
the eaſtern part of it to himſelf, and PIO to 
Maximian the weſtern. (97's 
To govern the latter was the moſt difficult 
taſk, and Maximian gloriouſly fulfilled it. He 
defeated two generals who had cauſed them- 
ſelves to be declared emperors in Gaul, and 
obliged the Germans to return within their 
boundary. But he could not prevent the un- 
folding the imperial ſtandard by Carauſius in 
Britain, where he formed a navy that ſupported 
his power. In the mean time, Diocletian was not 
idle. He ſubdued the Sarmatians, and united un- 
der his power the Dacians and other neighbour- 
ingnations. After theſe various exploits, the two 
_ emperors” met at Milan. On obſerving what 
took place after this interview, it would appear 
that they had conferred together on the then 
eritical ſtatè of the empire; which was threatened 
on all ſfdes; and that in conſequence of foreſeeing 
the difficulty of reſiſting the aſſaults meditated 
upon it, they had reſolved each of them to take 
an aſſiſtant under the title of Cæſar. Diocletian 
choſe for his, Galerius, from a family obſcure 
as his own; and Maximian, Conſtantius Chlorus, 
allied; through the Claudian line, to the beſt 
houſes of Rome. The two Cæſars each re- 
pudiated their wives: Galerius eſpouſed Va- 
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leria the daughter of Diocletian, and Conſtantius 


the daughter-in-law of Maximian, Theodora. 
Ihis increaſe of maſters became a great weight 
to the empire, ſince in lieu of one court there 


were now four to be ſupported. | In proportion, 
and even beyond the proportion of new wants, 


new taxes were levied; and the more difficulty 
there was in extorting them, the greater was 
the number of perſons employed in their levy, an 
evil which becomes itſelf a tax, and renders all 
ethers more burthenſome. Italy itſelf, which had 
till then been ſpared, experienced the, ſtigmata 
of the exchequer, and groaned hke-the pro- 
vinces under the rod of the extortionen 
Diocletian had made a diſadvantageous choice 
in fixing on Galerius as Cæſar. Raiſed from 
the ſtate of a cow- herd, and paſſing through the 
uſual military gradations, he ſtill retained too 
much of his origin. He, was clowniſh, groſs in 


bis manners, and an enemy to men of letters. In 


his actions, and even in his manner, there was 
ſomething of cunning more likely to inſpire 
terror and averſion, than to conciliate affection 
and eſteem. Conſtantius was endowed with 
all the oppoſite virtues ; to which he united an 


equal, if not ſuperior, ability in arms to his 


colleague. Of this ability he gave proof in the 


Gauls, where he gained ſeveral victories; but 


ſtil} further in Britain; having conquered Allectus, 
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who after aſſaſſinating Carauſius uſurped there 
the empire which had been beſtowed on him. 


Conſtantius conciliated the affection of the 


Britons by his conduct. Of all the cities of 
| Gaul he ſhewed a particular regard for Autun, 
which he ornamented with aqueducts, baths, and 
other buildings. He performed theſe various 
acts ſometimes in company with Maximian, 
ſometimes at a diſtance from him, when the em- 
peror was employed in repelling other enemies 
on the frontiers, or in making new conqueſts. 

- Diocletian and Galerius in the eaſt divided in 
like manner their military operations. The em- 
peror, whilſt employed in ſubduing the Moors of 
Africa, diſpatched the Cæſar againſt the Perſian 
monarch Narſes, who had made an irruption 
in Meſopotamia. Galerius having riſked an 
action with a ſmall number of troops was con- 
quered, and haſtened back to Diocletian, hoping 
for conſolation and ſuccour. This prince, who 
was taking the air in his camp on the ar- 


rival of Galerius, ſuffered him, habited in the 


purple, to accompany his car a conſiderable way 
on foot, without making room for him in it. 
Galerius, inſtead of being diſcouraged by this 

affront, was inſpired with the moſt ardent defire 
of effacing the diſgrace of his defeat. In this he 
ſucceeded beyond all expeCtation ; routing a con- 
fiderablearmy witha body of only twenty-five thou- 
ſand men: he killed more than twenty thouſand ; 
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took an immenſe booty, and innumerable priſon- 
ers, amongſt whom were the wives, ſiſters, and 
children, both ſons and daughters, of the Perſian 
monarch, with ſeveral other perſons of the firſt 
diſtinction. Narſes thought himſelf fortunate 


in being allowed to ranſom them by the ceſſion ; 


of ſeveral provinces. | 
In proportion as. Galerius had hoe humiliated 


by his defeat, was he now elevated by his victory. 
He aſſumed from it an authority in the govern- 


ment which attained its utmoſt pitch through 
the weakneſs of Diocletian. This prince, now 
far advanced in years, but ill ſupported the bur- 


then of empire. Public misfortunes haraſſed 


him; whilſt private ills not only injured his tran- 


quillity, but diſturbed his reaſon, in which an 


illneſs had at firſt cauſed ſome derangement. He 
often ſtarted, and imagined he ſaw the thunder 


falling from heaven. The chriſtians attributed 
his terrors to the vengeance of Providence, for 
the perſecution he had made them undergo. It 


is thought that Galerius irritated his diſorder ; 
and he is even ſuſpected of having twice ſet fire 
to the palace of Nicomedia, in which the em- 

peror reſided, in order wholly to overthrow his 

underſtanding, already much thaken. A bo- 
dily diſeaſe, joined to that of his mind, proved 
ſo ſevere, that he was even believed to be dead; 


and on appearing again in public, he was fo 


greatly altered, that ſcarcely could the people 
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recognize their emperor. In this ſtate, Gale- 
rius adviſed him to give up the government. 
Whether this were a ſimple propoſal, or whe- 
ther it were accompanied with prayers or 
threats, is not eaſy to decide; but this ſurren- 
der of power appears to have been voluntary, 
fince Maximian, who was not urged by ſimilar 
reaſons of age and weakneſs, determined on the 
fame ſtep. Hiſtorians aſſure us, that the two em- 
perors had, mutually promiſed to abdieate the 
throne together. | 


They kept their words ; for in the ſame day 


that Diocletian quitted the purple at Nicome- 
dia, Maximian gave up his at Milan, The two 


Cæſars, Galerius and Conſtantius, when be- 


come emperors, choſe each a Cæſar, as had 


been before agreed on. Diocletian nominated 


them, though only in cap with the im- 
perious choice of Galerius, who rejected both 


Maxentius the ſon of Maximian, and Conſtan- 


tine the ſon of Conſtantius. He choſe Maximin, 
his ſiſter's ſon; and Severus, who was devoted 
to him, but who was no way related to either 
of the imperial families. Diocletian, after his 


abdication, retired to his native country, Dal- 


matia; and choſe the town of Salona for his 

bode, where he erected a magnificent palace. 
In this peaceable retreat, he taſted the de- 

light of enjoying the gifts of nature; and was 
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many times heard to ſay : © Now it is 1 live ; 


© now ſee the beauty of the ſun.” He amuſed 


himſelf in the culture of a ſmall garden: and be- 
ing urged in a time of commotion to reſume the 
imperial power, he anfwered thoſe who made 
the ſolicitation: * I wiſh you could come to Sa- 
< Jona, where I could ſhew you the cabbages of 
my own planting ; and after ſeeing them, you 
“ would, I am ſure, talk to me no more of em- 
* pire.” Something more than ſuſpicion is ne- 
ceſſary to induce a belief, that a man ſo ex- 


preſſing himſelf ſhould die with regret at having 


changed his ſeptre for a ſpade, or that he poiſon- 
ed himſelf from pure vexation—nor have we 
on this head the opinions of any but thoſe who 
think the love of greatneſs incurable—to ſupport 
it. Diocletian was eighty years old; a time 
when neither vexation nor poiſon 1s neceſlary to 
bring life to its period. The princes who reign- 
ed after him reſpected him in his retreat as their 


common father, to whom they owed their ele- 


vation. He reigned only twenty years and ſome 
months. Notwithſtanding his wars, he perform- 


ed many uſeful acts, enacted ſeveral ſalutar) 
laws, and puniſhed informers. He loved to en- 


courage virtue, he hated vice, and was econo- 
mical of the public purſe. His taſte for archi- 


tecture embelliſhed ſeveral. towns; and almoſt 


all his buildings bear on them the ſtamp of im- 
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mortality. The hand of time has _- yet effaced 


it from their ruins, which till delight our eyes 
and our imagination. 


In the Roman empire, at firſt as a monarchy, GalcGan and 
and afterwards as a republic, with its conſuls ;o;. 


and the tribunes their antagoniſts ; the people, 
and the ſenate in counterpoiſe ; its regulating 
power of dictator; its great men; its enthuſiaſm 
for glory; its religion, which from the reſpect 
of the people, the pomp of its ceremonies, its 
feſtivals and ſacrifices, had made 'a part of the 
government in this empire ;—whoſe motion, like 
that of a vaſt machine, once given, was juſtly 
preſerved by the various powers employed to 
abate the violence of its friction, and the ſhocks 
it might undergo: it was agreeable to contem- 
plate the action and reaction which maintained 
its equilibrium, and which were given by thoſe 
extraordinary men, the F abu, the Meteli, the Pau- 
lus Emiliuses, the Gracchi, and ſo many others, 
whoſe contraſted paſſions and virtues were the 


movers of ſo many great events. 


To this majeſtic organization ſucceeded the 


diſorder introduced by the predominating ambi- 
tion of the Mariuses, the Syllas, the Pompeys, 
and the almoſt total deſtrudion brought on by 


Cæſar. Yet this emperor and his ſucceſſors pre- 
ſerved, the forms of a republican adminiſtration, 
the ſenate, and the magiſtrates ; but, under the 
ſhadow of theſe forms, they became maſters ; and 
vol. Iv. N 
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the will of one man regulated, conducted, and 
ordered all things. At length theſe forms be- 
came but an empty name; and from that mo- 
ment the hiſtory of the empire is no longer any 
thing but the hiſtory of the court of ſucceſſive 
princes, and the intrigues of their courtiers, 
mixed with civil and foreign wars, which till 
give it an air of grandeur in its decline. 

The empire was divided between the two em- 
perors and the two Cæſars. Galerius received 
Illyricum, Pannonia, Thrace, Macedon, Greece, 
Aſia Minor, Syria, Judea, and all the other 
eaſtern provinces. Conſtantius had Gaul, Italy, 
Africa, Spain, and Britain; out of which he 
yielded Italy and Africa to Severus. Maximinus, 
the nephew of Galerius, was a young boor, edu- 
cated, as his uncle had been, by a coarſe mother, 
in the following of flocks; and whoſe roughneſs 
of character no-way derogated from his origin. 
Severus, whoſe birth is unknown, was of ma- 
ture age, and had always profeſſed a ſincere at- 
tachment to Galerius, for whoſe friend he paſſ- 
ed; but it was one of thoſe ſupple friends who 
ſee only through the eyes of thoſe they ſerve. 
Galerius had choſen him in expectation of the 
ſame ſubmiſſion which he received from his ne- 
phew Maximinus. Nothing was wanting to ren- 


der this emperor ſole and abſolute maſter of the 


empire, but the government of Conſtantius; 
and though he could not flatter himlelf with t . 
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expectation of that, yet the weak health of that 
prince, gave him room to hope he ſhould ſoon be 
relieved from this troubleſome colleague. He, 
beſides, kept Conſtantine, the ſon of Conſtantius, 
near bim, as a kind of hoſtage, if not for the 
ſubmiſſion, at leaſt for the tractability of his fa- 
ther. | f 5 

Conſtantius was in reality a troubleſome col- 
league to an emperor deſirous rather of being 
feared than loved; ſince he on the contrary ra- 
ther wiſhed to govern by love than fear. And 
in this endeavour, the following circumſtance 


ſhews that he ſucceeded. Diocletian being in- 


formed that Conſtantius was inattentive in fill- 
ing the public treaſury, ſent to reprove him for 
this neglect. The Cæſar intreated thoſe charged 
with theſe remonſtrances to return to him in a 
few days; during which interval, he ſent notice 
to the richeſt inhabitants of the provinces, that 
he was in want of money, and that it depended 
on them only on the preſent occaſion to ſhow 
whether they loved their prince or not. This meſ- 

ſage produced am almoſt incredible effect; ſo great 
was the number of citizens who preſſed to bring 
their gold or ſilver to the treaſury, with which 
It was ſoon filled. Conſtantius then ſolicited the 
- deputies to return, and re- examine it; and whilſt 
they viewed the heaps of wealth with aſtoniſh- 
ment, this prince ſaid to them: © All you ſee has 
18 long ſince been mine; but I had left it in truſt 
N 2 
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* jn the hands of my people.” He then return- 
ed the whole to the various depoſitors ; well af: 
ſured of poſſeſſing it whenever it ſhould be ne- 


ceflary. For he believed and ſaid, that the 
' richeſt and ſecureſt treaſury of every prince is 
the love of his ſubje&ts. 


Tf he were not himſelf a chriſtian, far from 


perſecuting, he eſteemed thoſe who were ; and 
whilſt they were haraſſed by his colleague, cauſed 
it to be made known to the officers of his houſe- 
hold, and the governors of provinces, that he 
left them at liberty to give up their religion, or 
their ſtations. Thoſe who adhered in preference 


to their religion, he treated with diſtinction, 


truſting to them the guard of his perſon, and the 
adminiſtration of his affairs; whilſt he withdrew 


his confidence from thoſe who deſerted it, and 
loaded them with the ſevereſt reproaches. 
“ Whoever,” ſaid he to them, “ forſakes his 
* God, will not ſeruple to forſake his prince.” 


His palace was filled with chriſtians: and even 
his wife, Helena, or Helen, the celebrated mo- 
ther of Conſtantine, was a chriſtian. There is no 
doubt but the early inſtilled the ſame principles 


into her ſon ; and the ſeed, depoſited in no un- 
grateful ſoil, afterwards bore its proper fruit. 


SGalerius beheld with jealous eyes the firſt 


dawnings of the worth of Conſtantine; for no 
prince ever promiſed more. His noble manners 


and majeſtic form, united to a conduct the molt 
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irreproachable, and a diſpoſition which was 
gentle, generous, and affable to all, gained him ſo 
far the affections of the people and ſoldiery, that 
all united in wiſhing one day to ſee him emperor. 
| It has been conjectured, by the dangers to 
which Galerius neceſſarily expoſed him, that 
he wiſhed to be rid of him, at the ſame time 
that he retained him near his perſon, without 


ſuffering him to join his father, under pretence 
pl affection to him. Being at length obliged to 


yield to the preſſing ſolicitations of the ſon, he 
ſuffered him to ſet off from Numidia, where 
they were together, to join his father in Gaul; 


but at the ſame time diſpatched a courier to Se- 


verus, with orders to arreſt the young prince in 
his paſſage through Italy. Conſtantine, however, 
by ſetting out twenty - four hours before the time 
allotted by the emperor, got the ſtart, which he 
kept, by killing or-diſabling all the poſt-horſes 
on his road. Galerius wept with rage at the 

news of his eſcape ; and cauſed him to be purſu- 

ed, but in vain. Conſtantine joined his father in 

ſafety, whom by ſome he is ſaid to have found 
expiring; whilſt others believe him to have aſ- 
ſiſted Conſtantius, and fignalized himſelf in the 
war in Britain, Be this as it will, immediately on 
the death of this prince, which ſoon happened, 
Conſtantine was elected emperor by the ſoldiers. 
He eſpouſed Fauſta, a daughter of the emperor 
Maximian, though not by the ſame wife as Max- 
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entius, to whom, at the inſtigation of Galerius, 
the title of Cæſar allotted to him by Diocletian 
had been refuſed, and beſtowed by that emperor 
on Severus-and Maximinus in his ſtead. 
Conſtantine, When Maxentius, who was at Rome, receiv- 
„% ed there the information of Conſtantine's eleva- 
tion to the empire, as he was ſon to Maximian, 
and ſon-in-law to Galerius, he believed himſelf 
entitled to aſſume the purple. In conſequence - 
of his promiſes, the prætorian guards proclaimed 
him emperor, and the ſenate and people acknow- 
ledged him, though leſs out of any regard to 
Maxentius, than through hatred to  Galerius, 
who remained in the delightful countries of 
Alia, without condeſcending even to viſit Rome, 
Maxentius was proud, cruel, and deformed; 
the ſlave of every vice, and deteſted not only by 
the friends of his father, but by his father him- 
ſelf. Yet what will not ambition do. Maximian, 
notwithſtanding his hatred for a ſon ſo deteſt- 
able, and whom he had even reaſon to believe 
ſuppoſititious, as ſuch was the general opinion, 
yet weary of ſolitude, returned to Rome to di- 
vide the throne with him. Galerius ſent orders 
to Severus to oppoſe a meaſure he termed a 
rebellion. The father and ſon ventured to meet 
him, gained the victory, and took Severus pri- 
ſoner; to whom they allowed, as a favour, the 
„ of opening his veins. W 
Galerius, who arrived too late to the aid of 
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Severus, found himſelf on the eve of ſuffering a 
like fate with him. The two emperors having 
gained over a part of his ſoldiers, he. eſteemed 
himſelf fortunate to eſcape with the remain- 
der to his department. The father and ſon, who 
ſhould have thought only of purſuing him, diſ- 
agreed ; and Maximian endeavoured to diſplace 
Maxentius : but failing in the attempt, he went 
firſt to his ſon-in-law Conſtantine, and after- 
| wards to Galerius, to raiſe them againſt his ſon. 
All his endeavours, however, proving unavailing, 
he remained near Conſtantine, determined, as he 
ſaid, to reſume his peaceable life, and interfere 
no more with public affairs. But under this 
apparent ſelf-denial were n concealed 
the blackeſt deſigns. 

The war which Conſtantine then carried on 
againſt the Franks was purſued with the utmoſt 
ſeverity; no quarter was allowed, and the ſol- 
diers who were taken priſoners were maſſacred, 
and generals and even kings thrown to the 
wild beaſts. The emperor, on the eve of being 
again attacked on the fide of Arles, liſtened to 
the advice given him by his father-in-law to ad- 
vance to ſome diſtance to meet the enemy; 

Maximian making an offer to accompany him. 
But no ſooner was he certain that Conſtantine 

was ſufficiently diſtant not to return very ſpeed- 

ily, than he repaired to Arles, and a third time 
reſuming the purple, took poſſeſſion of the 
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e and the treaſure, of which he diſtributed 4 
a great part to the ſoldiers. The emperor 
informed in time of his proceedings, haſten- 


ed back, and ſoon compelled Maximian to 
fly, and ſhut himſelf up in Marſeilles with 


a ſmall garriſon, which ſuffered itſelf to be ſur- 
prized. Conſtantine ſpared his life, and ſtill 
allowed him a liberty, which he abuſed. Deter- 


mined to reoccupy the throne at whatever riſk, 
he addreſſed himſelf to his daughter Fauſta, and 


by his threats, induced her to leave open the 


door of her huſband's chamber at night. This 
ſhe promiſed her father to do, but informing her 


huſband of the intended treachery, he cauſed a. 


eunuch to be placed in his bed. Maximian 


entered the room at midnight, and ſtriking the 
ſlave cried out, © Conſtantine is dead, and I am 


* emperor.” Conſtantine immediately appeared 


with a numerous guard, and ſeized his father- 


in-law, to whom he allowed his choice of death, 
and who fixed on being ftrangled.. 

_ Galerius, whoſe . decaying health rendered 
aſſiſtance neceſſary to him, after the death of 
Severus, had beſtowed the purple on Licinius, 
whoſe ſole good quality was that of being an 
expert warrior. He was otherwiſe cruel, haughty, 


_  debauched, ignorant, and fo great an enemy to 


the ſciences, that he called them the ruin of all 


ſtates. The Ceſar Maximinus offended at this 
promotion, cauſed himſelf to be declared emperor 


e 
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1 Syria and Egypt. And Galerius, probably 5 


unable to prevent, winked at his uſurpation. 
Another pretender, named Alexander, a phy- 
fician of low extraQion, aſſumed the purple in 
Africa, with which he decorated himſelf at 
Carthage. Galerius lived not to ſee the con- 


cluſion of theſe attempts, being attacked with a 


diſeaſe, accompanied with pains ſo dreadful, 
that the bare relation of them excites horror ; 
and which hiſtorians repreſent as the chaſtiſe- 


ment of heaven for his perſecution of the chrif- 


tians. His eyes were no ſooner cloſed, than 


Licinius and Maximinus fought for his ſpoils, 


which they afterwards divided. Maxentius 
remained in the poſſeſſion of Italv, and the other 
department which he had won from Severus. 
In this diviſion was Africa, the command of 
which Alexander had uſurped. The Italian 


carried his arms thither, conquered and ſtrangled 
the African, and put to death all whoſe ſpoils 


could enrich him, confiſcating their wealth un- 
der the pretence of their having favoured the 
uſurper. He carried his fury ſo far as to reduce 
Carthage to aſhes, which had riſen ane w, and 
become one of the fineſt and moſt flourihing 
cities in the world: ; 

- Maxentius, elated with his victory, then pre- 
tended to have no equal, but openly ſaid that 
his colleagues were only his lieutenants, placed 
on the frontiers to defend them againſt the 
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| barbarians, and liable to be removed at his plea- 
ſure. Conſtantine, on being informed of his hoſtile 
Preparations, remonſtrated to him on the calami- | 


ties of civil war, and the certain evils conſequent 
to the people. But Maxentius, whom hiſtorians 


repreſent as a tyrant ſullied with every vice, was 
not a man to be moved by ſuch conſiderations. 
Rome groaned beneath his iron ſceptre ; ſince, 
not contented with his own oppreſſion, he 


abandoned the life, property, and honour of his 
ſubjects to the ſoldiers. His avarice did not 


ſpare the chief members of the ſenate, nor his 
Jewdneſs the moſt illuſtrious women. One of 
_ theſe, the wife of a governor of Rome, and a pro- 
feſſor of the chriſtian religion, when on the 
point of being ſacrificed to his impure deſires, 


killed herſelf on the ſpot. 


When we examine with the light of hiſtory | 
the birth, progreſs, and eſtabliſhment, of this 
religion, it is impoſſible not to be ſtruck with 


aſtoniſhment. It aroſe in a corner of the earth 


amongſt a degraded people, or rather amongſt 
the ruins of a ſcattered and enſlaved nation; 


whilſt its founder, a man of low birth, was 
hardly known in his own country. He preached 
there for only three years, and died fixed to a 
gibbet, condemned to the diſgraceful death of a 


ſlave; leaving behind as promulgators of his 


doctrine twelve men of extraction as obſcure as 
his own, ignorant, and low, following through 
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neceſſity the fatiguing trades of the moſt indi- 
gent claſs of people. 

His dogmas are neither more clear nor more 
ſatisfactory to the mind than thoſe of the religions 
then eſtabliſhed ; like them they are involved 
in myſtery and obſcurity. What is propoſed as 
an object of belief by them contradicts all re- 
ceived opinions, and his diſcipline is'in oppoſition 
to our favourite intereſts. He commands men to 
give up even their inclinations ; he preaches re- 
ſtance to the moſt attractive paſſions ambition, 
glory, and the love of wealth ; he requires men 
to diſtruſt what is agreeable to them, to be free 
from all attachment to the goods of this life, and 
to think only of thoſe which are : promiſed i in 
another. 15 b2 70 | 255 

His morality, pure oa ae proſcribes not 
ooly thoſe vices deteſtable even in the eyes of 
pagans, ſuch as rapine and cruelty, but even thoſe 
which in the perſons of their gods they had con- 
ſecrated ;—ſuch as voluptuouſneſs, deprived of 


its refinements, pride, oſtentation, and revenge; 


in the room of which he ſubſtitutes, forgive- 
neſs of injuries, love of our enemies, modeſty, 
humility, condeſcenſion, and gentleneſs, in ſhort, 
all the virtues offended againſt by the beings 
whom the pagans adored. His diſciples had to 
combat with the intereſts of the pontiffs, whowere 
choſen from amongſt the chiefs of nations; and 
the attachment of a whole people to a religion 
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recommended to them by ceremonies the moſt 
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pompous, diſplayed in magnificent temples, to 
which the, chriſtians could only ſubſtitute their 
timid and obſcure rites. Inſulted by contempt» 
and perſecuted by hatred, they yet ſpread their 


religion amongſt the commonalty whom it little 


affected, and amongſt the great whom it oppoſed; 


they introduced it to the palace of the emperors, 
-who- beheld themſelves, with 'aſtoniſhment, ſur- 


rounded by chriſtians in deſpite of the cruelty of 


their edicts againft them. The filence obſerved 
with reſpect to this religion by ſome of theſe . 

-princes left them intervals of tranquillity, during 
which the doctrines of a crucified Jew, auſtere 
and inimical to their pleaſures, preached in 


thoſe ages of ſcience by twelve apoſtles, ignorant 


of any, increaſed ſo far as to become the rival, and 
at length the triumphant rival, of thoſe religions 

which claimed for their founders, heroes or 
kings deified or immortalized by the brilliancy 
of their exploits. If this almoſt univerſal conver- 
ſion did not ariſe from the evidence of miracles, 
which it was then impoſſible to deny, it offers us 
in itſelf the moſt ſurprizing of all miracles. 


Conſtantine is ſaid to have heſitated between 


the two religions, and to have decided for the 
chriſtian, in a viſion which he himſelf related. 


The croſs appeared to him in a luminous cloud, 
beneath which appeared theſe words: In this 
'« fign ſhalt thou conquer. The appellation laba- 
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rum was applied to it, of which the derivation is 
unknown; and the emperor cauſed it to be paint- 
ed on the ſtandards of the troops which he led 
againſt Maxentius. His forces, both leſs nu- 
merous and leſs warlike than thoſe of his bro- 
ther-in-law, yet obtained a complete victory 
over him, almoſt under the walls of Rome. The 
tyrant having cauſed a bridge to be conſtructed 
over the Tiber, which, ſhould Conſtantine en- 
deavour to paſs over it, would open in the 
middle, and ſwallow up both him and his army, 
was taken in his own ſnare. On being routed, 
he ſought refuge in his terror on this bridge, 


which, laden with the fugitives, opened as had 
been projected, and he was drowned with num- 


bers of his ſoldiers. 
The power acquired by Conſtantine from this 


victory he no otherwiſe diſplayed than by diſ- 


banding the prætorian guards, whom he reduced 
to the rank of common ſoldiers, and cauſed 
their camp, which had ſo often been the ſeat of 
diſorder and rebellions, to be deſtroyed. He 


made no innovation in the government, magiſ- 


tracy, or offices, but ſuffered all who ſubmitted 


and acknowledged him to retain their poſts. 
He abrogated no laws but ſuch as were uſeleſs 
or unjuſt. Such were thoſe in favour of inform- 
ers, whom he puniſhed ; and thoſe againſt the 

chriſtians, which he annulled. He forbad the 


execution on the croſs, as derogatory to chriſ- 
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* and having cauſed himſelf to be i in- 


ſtructed in that religion, openly profeſſed it. 
He beſtowed on it new privileges, erected 


Churches, and ſhewed the higheſt veneration for 
its biſhops, as well as the greateſt deference 


to their advice. He depoſited in their hands 
the ſums he deſigned 15 the poor, and chiefly 


of chriſtians. 


The favour ſhewn by the e emperor to the clergy 
moſt probably induced more perſons than was 


proper to enter that profeſſion, ſince he thought 
flit to paſs an edict, by which he forbad the re- 


ception of perſons into it whom their wealth and 
talents fitted for public employments. But on its 


being repreſented to him, that ſuch a regula- 


tion, by depriving the church of thoſe who 
were likely to adorn it, might tend to its de- 
gradation, he retracted it. He forbad the 
conſultation of aruſpices or ſoothſayers, and all 
meetings of pagans in private houſes, leaving 
them ſtill the liberty of exerciſing their religion 


in public, though there was doubtleſs ſome ſhame 
attached to being of a different way of thinking 
from - the monarch. Through reſpect to the 
— chaſtity recommended by the chriſtian religion, 


Conſtantine revoked the law called Papia, which 
took account of and raiſed a tax on thoſe in a 


ſtate of celibacy. He extended his attention to 
the priſoners, providing for their being hu- 


manely treated; eſtabliſhed a fund for the ſupport 
of the children of ſuch poor parents as ſhould 
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declare themſelves unable to bring them up; 
and ordered a ceſſation from labour of all kinds 


on Sundays. 
Whilſt the chriſtian religion * flouriſhed 


under the influence of Conſtantines by Licinius 


it was proſcribed, and by Maximinus'perſecuted. 
The latter endeavoured to force the Armenians 
to return to paganiſm, which they had abjured ; 
and began the firſt war which had the chriſtian 
religion for its object. Theſe two emperors, 
agreeing only in their blindneſs, found other 
ſources of miſunderſtanding, which brought ona 
battle between them. Maximinus being conquer- 
ed, endeavoured to ſhorten his life by poiſon; but 
not taking a ſufficiently ſtrong doſe, dragged on 
his exiſtence in the moſt excruciating tortures, 
in which he at length expired. Licinius, in the 
territory of the deceaſed, found Valeria, the 
daughter of Diocletian, and widow of Galerius ; 
Candidianus, his adopted ſon; Priſca, the mother 
of Valeria; and Severianus, the ſon of Severus; 
all of whom he put to death. Reckoning in Maxi- 
mian and Maximinus, it is remarked, that all the 


latter perſecutors of the chriſtian religion died 
violent deaths. Neither did Licinius eſcape. 


Conſtantine having beſtowed his ſiſter Conſtan- 


tia on him in marriage, before the commence- 


ment of the war againſt Maxentius ; in grati- 
tude for this alliance, he adopted the laws of 
that emperor in favour'of the chriſtians ; but he 
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| chanted them ill. His infraQtion of theſe and 

other ſubjects of diſputes amongſt which was 
the creation of a Cæſar, named Valens, by Lici- 
nius, armed the brothers-in-law againſt each 
other. Some indeciſive actions brought on a 
treaty of peace, by which a new diviſion. was 
ſtipulated between them, with the diſplacing of 
Cæſar Valens. The emperors created three other 
Cæſars in his place; Criſpus, and Conſtantine 
the youngeſt ſon of Conſtantine, with Licinius 
ſon of Licinius. Their good underſtanding laſt- 
ed not long, though who began the war anew 
is not known. Licinius gave to it the appear- 


_ ance of a conteſt between the two religions. | 
For retiring before the battle to a neighbouring ; 
wood, to ſacrifice to his gods, he ſaid on his re- : 
turn to his army: © It we are conquered, we 6 

„ muſt henceforth deſpiſe the divinities we { 
* adore; and we muſt adore a God whom till q 


„ now we have deſpiſed, If the gods grant us 
* this victory, we muſt make eternal war on 
«© their enemies, and aboliſh the very name of 
* chriſtian,” The chance of war, if any diſ- 
- Poſition of providence may be ſo called, proved 
favourable to chriſtianity. Licinius, after being 
| defeated, was well received by his. brother-in- 
law, who put him afterwards to death, without 
the reaſon of his ſo doing being known by any 
one. He then accompliſhed the anathema Li- 
| cinius had - pronounced againſt —— for- in 
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bidding its ſacrifices, divinations, and oracles ; ; 
cauſing the temples of the idols to be ſhut, and 
the property, which had even then, in the times 
of perſecution, been uſurped from the church, 
to be reſtored; exhorting all his ſubjects to em- 
brace the religion he followed, and encouraging 
them ſo to * by his diſtribution of favours and 
privileges amongſt the converts. 

But theſe brilliant ſucceſſes of Genuine 
were tarniſhed by domeſtic misfortunes. What 
diſagreement aroſe between his ſon Criſpus by 
a former marriage, and his mother-in-law, does 
not appear, but ſhe renewed the accuſation of 
Phedra againſt Hippolytus ; and Conſtantine, as 
credulous as Theſeus, condemned his ſon to 
death. He drank poiſon at the age of twenty- 
five; and his tomb, in which lay buried a thou- 
ſand great qualities, was bathed with the tears 
of the ſoldiers and people, and even of the 
courtiers. The calumny was at length diſco- 
vered, and his criminal mother-in-law, convicted 
of irregularities but too well proved, expired by 
ſuffocation in the vapour of a hot. bath, whilſt 
her accomplices, condemned at the ſame time, 
ended their lives by poiſon or the ſword. It has 
been ſaid, that the emperor, on this occaſion, 
gave way to his natural cruelty, and confounded 


the innocent with the guilty. Nor was he in 


general ſparing of blood, witneſs the putting to 
vol. 10 0 
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death of his nephew Licinius, who could not, at 
twelve years old, deſerve a fate ſo diſaſtrous. 

_ The reaſons which induced Conſtantine to leave 
Rome, and raiſe another capital, remain ſtill un- 
certain. Some believe them to have originated 

in the ebullition of vain- glory; and the idea of 
immortalizing himſelf by affixing his name to the 
unperiſhable monuments of a great city. Others 

repreſent him as wearied of being ſurround- 
ed with the temples, ſacrifices, idols, and. pomp, 
of paganiſm, and unable to move without wit. 
neſſing feſtivals and ceremonies which diſguſted 
him; whilſt the air of conſtraint with which 
he appeared when any public event or victory 
obliged him, by the duties of his ſtation, to aſſiſ 

in them, ſhocked the Romans; who made him 
ſenſible of their diſlike, by publicly inſulting 
him, which, in return, gave riſe to that reſent- 
ment in him, in conſequence of which he form- 

ed and executed the reſolution of abandoning 
them for ever. If ſuch were his motive, the in- 
jury received by the deſertion of the head of the 
empire, teaches princes how to puniſh an inſo- 
lent multitude ; and gives a leſſon to capitals 
and other towns of importance, not to abuſe the 

power 7rifing from their ſtrength. 

| Conſtantine fixed on Byzantium on the Thra 
- cian Boſphorus, perhaps the moſt defirable ſitua- 
tion in the world, as the new feat of empire. 
He ſpared neither pains nor expenſe to people 
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and embelliſh it, or to render the city convenient 


and agreeable to the inhabitants. He cauſed a a 


capitol to be built; and erected an amphitheatre, 


a large circus, baths, porticos, and public walks; 


but, above all, he was ſtudious to remove every 


| thing which could recal the memory of pa- 


ganiſm, The few temples which he found he 
deſtroyed, and raiſed magnificent churches in 
their ſtead. He fixed croſſes in all the public 
ways and ſquares; and was deſirous of having 
none but chriſtians in his new city. 

He relieved himſelf from the weight of em- 


pire, by delegating part of it to his three ſons, 


Conftantine, Conſtans, and Conſtantius, whom 
he created Cæſars. He united them in mar- 
riage to his brother's daughters, and gave his 


own daughters to their couſins; hoping, no 
doubt, to ſecure an unperiſhing poſterity. Un- 
der his orders, theſe young princes repulſed the 
Goths, Sarmatians, Franks, and other barba- 


rians of the frontiers. But they were more ef- 
fectually circumſcribed within their boundaries, 


* the reſpect and fear which the emperor in- . 
ſpired; whilſt ambaſſadors from the moſt re- 


mote nations, warmed by the ſame ſentiments, 
came to offer to him the ante of their admir- 


ation. 


One of the moſt important and moſt embar- 


| raſſing of his cares was that of the peace and 
Unity of the church, already diſtracted by herefies. 
It is * to remark, that almoſt all the diſputes 
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which exiſted in the four or five firſt ages re- 
ſpected the divinity of Jeſus Chriſt: Was he 
God or man? More man than God, or more 
God than man? Was the human body real or 


Imaginary? Did the Virgin Mary bring forth a 
God t or was the the mother of a man only? 


Mens' minds were equally divided with regard 
to the Trinity. Was it the union of three ſub- 
ſtances, or three forms? Similar queſtions aroſe 
as to the wills. Were the three wills one nu- 


merically, or identically, notwithftanding their 
ſeparation ? The ſectaries took their names from 
the ſubject of the controverſies, or the names of 


their leading patriarchs, ſuch as arians, demi- 


arians, neſtorians, monothelites, eutichyans, an- 
thropomorphites, and others ſimilar. The opi- 


nions of Arius were diſcuſſed under the eye 


of Conſtantine, in the councils, with all the 
heat of oriental genius, and all the ſubtlety of 


the Grecian dialectics. The divinity of Jeſus 


Chriſt came triumphant out of the crucible of 
diſpute: at which the emperor, who was pre- 
ſent, preſerved order, whilſt he exhorted the 

diſputants to union and concord. That the ex- 
iſtence of the church ſhould be perpetuated in 
the midft of theſe commotions, under the eyes 

of the idolaters, as powerful as inimical to it, is 


another miracle not leſs ſurprizing than the for- 
mer one of 1 its eſtabliſhment; 
Yet the opinions of Conſtantine fluQuated be- 


tween the contending parties, ſince he at one time 
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favoured arianiſm ſo much as to exile the catho- 
lic prelates, whoſe firmneſs he blamed for their 


refuſing certain conciliatory accommodations, 
which the heretics repreſented to him as fit to 
be accepted for the re-eſtabliſhment of peace. 
He recalled theſe exiles before his death, but in- 
truſted his will to an arian prieſt, which gave 
great authority to - theſe ſectaries under his 
principal heir. The emperor choſe not to re- 
ceive baptiſm till attacked by a dangerous diſ- 
order. He then ſummoned his children, who 
were all diſtant, and arrived too late. He died 
in the ſeventy-fourth year of his age, and the 
thirty-firſt of his reign. 

Three ſorts of hiſtorians have paſſed jodgrmbut 
on Conſtantine. The arians, the catholics, and 
the pagans. It is to be expected that the latter 


would find in him every vice; and record him as 


ambitious, unjuſt, extortioning, avaricious, de- 
bauched, oppreſſive, and cruel. From cruelty 
he cannot be excuſed with reſpe& to his own 


family; but he never ſhewed any toward his ſub- | 


jets. Whilſt the catholics and arians decide on 
his character and actions according to the con- 
jectures in which he was favourable or unfavour- 
able to them; the Greek church canonized him 
as a ſaint, and the world has looked on him as 
a prince highly worthy of its eſteem. No one 
diſputes his qualifications as a lover of the arts, 
a protector of the learned, an able ſtateſman, 
9 8 
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and a great general. He divided the empire into 
five portions. Conſtantine, the eldeſt of his child- 


Cont, tines, 
Conftantius, 
Conſtans, 
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ren, had the Gauls, Spain, and Britain, allotted 


to him Conſtantius, the ſecond, the eaſt, in- 
cluding Aſia, Syria, and Egypt. Conſtans, the 
youngeſt, Hlyricum, Italy, and Africa. Thrace, 


Macedonia, and Achaia, he deſtined for his ne- 
phew Dalmatius. And to Annibalianus, his 
other nephew, he gave the leffer Armenia, un- 


der the title of a kingdom, Pontus and Cappa- 


docia, with the town of Ceſarea, which he de- 


ſtined for his Go 


ROME AND CONSTANTINOPLE. 


This ſubdiviſion of the empire, leſs ealeulated 
for the good of the people than to ſatisfy a greater 


number of princes, was likely to produee but ill 


effects in the public tranquillity, The ſoldiers, 
under pretence of ſecuring it, flew-to arms, and, 


in one day maſſacred Julius Conſtantius, brother 


to the deceafed emperor, Dalmatius the Cæſar, 


Annibalianus king of Pontus, and five of the em- 


peror's nephews; and with them the miniſters of 


the great Conſtantine, who might have avenged 
the crime. The foldiers declared they had only 
acted thus to prevent commotions. Of all the 
family of Conſtantine, his three ſons, with Gallus 
and Julian his nephews, only remained. The 
firſt owed his life to a ſevere illneſs, by which he 
appeared at the point of death; and the other 
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to his extreme youth. Conſtantine and Conſtans 
are free from all ſuſpician of this barbarous fact; 


ſome ſhadow of which ſeems to light on Con- 


ſtantius, the only one of the ſons of Conſtantine 
who could have been witneſs to the ſcene, ſince 
he arrived in time to aſſiſt at the obſequies of his 
father. They were magnificent, and accompanied 
with mourning throughout the whole empire; 
and even Rome itſelf, whatever might be its 
cauſe of complaint againſt them, could not avoid 


lamenting the death of Conſtantine. That city 


was defirous of having his body, but according 


to the will of the deceaſed emperor it "_ 


depofited in Conſtantinople. 

The two brothers divided between them the 
ſpoils of their twounfortunate couſins, and retired 
each to his allotted department. Conſtantine 
remained but a ſhort time contented with his. 
He endeavoured to gain ground on that of Con- 
ſtans, and failed in his enterprize ; and the loſs of 
a battle in which he was ſlain cloſed his career 
of ambition. Conſtans then ſeized the ſtates of 
the vanquiſhed, in which his brother Conſtantius 
claimed no part. | 
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The Gauls, who by the death of Conſtantine Contantius 


eternal ſtate of war, whilſt Conſtantius was 
* haraſſed by the Perſians. Nothing is 
0 4 | 
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and Cone 


fell under the dominion of Conftans, ſoon found gar. 
him employment. The Franks made continual 
irruptions on them, and kept them in an 
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recorded reſpecting the two emperors for ten 

years, except their military expeditions, and many 
regulations, particularly on the part of Conſtan- 
tius, in favour of chriſtianity, to which he united a 


decided preference for the arians, who were much 


in favour with this prince. Theſe wars on the 


confines of the empire, in themſelves ſufficiently 
diſaſtrous, were rendered more dangerous by one 


in the interior, fatal from its commencement to 


the emperor Conſtans. This prince, living in the 
greateſt indolence, loſt the eſteem of the ſoldiery, 
The general contempt felt for him being obſerved 
by Magnentius, a ſoldier of German deſcent, and 


chief of a part of the army, he was tempted to 


endeavour to profit by it. Having gained over 
ſeveral of the officers, one amongſt them invited 


all the accomplices in the plot, and ſeveral others, 


to a magnificent ſupper. Toward the end of 
the repaſt, Magnentius went from table, but 
ſoon returned, decorated with the imperial robe, 
and every ornament of ſovereignty. Thoſe in 


the ſecret of the deſign hailed him Auguſtus; 
thoſe who were 1gnorant of it, joined with the 
others as a jeſt, and had not the trick ſucceeded, 


for a jeſt it would have paſſed. But all mea- 


ſures being well taken, Magnentius immediately 


ſent to inveſt the palace, where he expected to 


ſurprize the emperor; but fortunately he had been 


informed of the circumſtance, and made his 
eſcape. The uſurper cauſed the gates of Autun, 
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where the ſcene was acted, to be ſhut, believing 


Conſtantine might be concealed in the town ; 


but took, at the ſame time, the double precaution 


of diſpatching aſſaſſins on to the road he was 
likely to purſue ; one of whom overtook and 
killed him. Conſtans differed from his brother 


in the diſlike he always ſhewed the arians, and 


all ſectaries in general; and his name never ap- 
pears in the writings of the catholic biſhops 
without an honourable epithet attached to it. 
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Magnenitus diſtributed liberally. to the ſol- Contanduy 


diers the money he found in the palace, who 
accordingly proclaimed him emperor, and the 
uſurper beheld himſelf maſter of the eſtates of 
Conſtans. But he muſt have foreſeen that his 


Conſtantius no ſooner heard of the cataſtrophe 
of his brother than he prepared to avenge it. 
Magnentius endeavoured to come to an accom- 
modation with him, propoſing to acknowledge 
him as his ſuperior, though ſtill keeping the title 
of emperor, and afterwards deſcended even to 


other emperors, Nepotianus-nephew to Conflan- 


tine, being his ſiſter's ſon, and Veteranio the ge- 
neral of the troops of Pannonia, where he took 
imperial purple. The former was killed in 
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Poſſeſſion of them would not be peaceable. 


that of Cæſar. But Conſtantius declared loudly, 
| he would never treat with the murderer of his 
brother, and the uſurper therefore prepared for 
bis defence. At the ſame time appeared two 
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endenvronring to ſecure Rome which adhered 
to Magnentius. The latter wrote to the em- 


peror that he deſired only to be his lieutenant, 
and to aſſiſt him in puniſhing the aſſaſſin of his 


brother ; and was on theſe terms received by 


Conſtantius, thus deprived of his hs 
adopted his firſt couſin Gallus; declaring him 
Cæſar, and giving him his ſiſter 'Conſtantina, the 


widowof Annibalianus, in marriage. From Ve- 
_ | teraniv he was relieved by a circumſtance ap- 
parently the effect of chance. This colleague 


he had favourably received, and they were on 
the point of marching in concert againſt the 
uſurper, when Conſtantius, after having exhorted 
his ſoldiers to conduct themſelves honourably 
in a war undertaken for the puniſhment of him 


_ who murdered the ſon of the great Conſtantine, 
to whom they had taken their oaths of fidelity, 


concluded his oration, in the following words: 
% What I require of you is conformable to the 
« ſtricteſt rules of juſtice ; it is for the brother 
te to ſucceed the brother, and not for a ſtranger.” 
The word ſtranger, whether eſcaping by accident 


or deſign, ſtruck the ſoldiers, who inſtantly ap- 


plying it to Veteranio, cried out, that they ac- 


knowledged no emperor but Conſtantius; and 


dragging his colleague from the throne, ſtript 
him of the purple. The unfortunate man 


threw himfelf at the emperor's- feet, who kindly | 
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| raiſed; embraced, and admitted him to his table, 
and afterwards afhgred him an honourable pro- 
viſion in Bithynia, where Veteranio lived a 
peaceful life without any interference in public 


affairs. He is ſaid to have repeatedly written to 


Conftantius to thank him for having relieved 
him from the cares of government, and procured 
or him the tranquillity he enjoyed. 

The-war was carried on with eagerneſs be- 
tween the two rivals. Magnentius,inflated by 
ſome advantages he had gained, rejected the con- 
ditions he had himſelf formerly made, and his ar- 
my met that of the emperor near Murſa in Pan- 


nonia. The battle which enſued is amongſt the 


moſt celebrated m hiſtory, and one of thoſe on 
which thefate of kingdoms depends. Theearnage 
which reſulted from-the ſhock of two armies 
equally numerous, brave, and well diſciplined, 
weakened the whole empire, and opened the door 
to the incurſions of all the barbarians. Such was the 
terror of Magnentius, that he fled beyond ltaly 
into Gaul, which had been the firſt theatre of his 
uſurpation. Africa, Sicily, and Spain, forſook him, 
but he had ſtrength enough left to try his fortune 


ane win the Cottian Alps or Higher Dauphiny; 


there it ſtill proving adverſe, he fled to Lyons, 
where he was abandoned by his ſoldiers, Diſ- 
tracted by their treachery, he, with his own hand, 


killed his mother, his brother Deſiderius whom 
he had ereated Cæſar, and all thoſe of his rela- 
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tions and friends who were with him ; and con. 
cluded by falling on his ſword. His brother 
Decentius, who was on his way to him with 
ſucours, on hearing of his end ſtrangled himſelf, 

The remainder of the reign of Conſtantius, 
though long, preſents nothing to tlie hiſtorian 
but the intrigues of a court and ſome military 


expeditions. . Tender and humane, this prince 
vas unfortunately weak, and a ſlave to habit, ſaw 


and heard only with the eyes and ears of thoſe 


vrho ſurrounded him, being governed alternately 

by his eunuchs, flatterers, and miniſters. © Yet,” 
adds a writer facetiouſly, © they did leave him 
* ſome authority.” Conſtantius was many times 
a widower. Amongſt his various wives he moſt 

loved and reſpected Euſebia. She was a native of 
Macedon, beautiful in perſon, obliging in diſ- 


poſition, and piqued herſelf on her knowledge; 
to which qualities, authors add, that ſhe was 


virtuous. She was barren, but had a fiſter-in- 


law who would willingly have been otherwiſe. 


To this ſiſter, whenever ſhe believed herſelf preg- 


nant, the virtuous Euſebia adminiſtered a draught 
which prevented her from becoming a mother. 
She loved to intermeddle in the affairs of religion, 


on which account the arian biſhops aſſiduouſy 
Paid their court to her, and made uſe of the power 
' ſhe had obtained over the mind of her huſband. 


It muſt be acknowledged ſhe often gave him 
good advice, and by her influence prevented the 
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execution of thoſe unjuſt meaſures into which 
his miniſters betrayed- him. Whether ſhe. had 
any ſhare in the cataſtrophe of Gallus Cæſar, 
either by drawing him' into the ſnare by which 
he periſhed," or in not aſſiſting him out of it, is 
not known. | 

This prince, who 3 lente cruck 
and - intoxicated with power, might poſlibly 
have been reformed had he been addreſſed by 
remonſtrances at once earneſt and pathetic, as 
well as by threats on the part of his couſin the 


emperor 3. but the enemies whom Gallus had 


raiſed againſt him at court. preferred- deſtroying 
to correcting him. Thus the follies of his youth, 
ſuch as running about the ſtreets of Antioch by 
night, inſulting and beating thoſe he met; his 
puerile vanity in the fondneſs he ſhewed-for the 
imperial ornaments ; the eaſe with which his 
temper, naturally irraſcible, was irritated againſt 
thoſe who were endeayqured to be rendered 
odious to him, ſome of which ſuffered death 
under falſe accuſations ;' all was repreſented to 
the emperor as the effect of an irremediable per- 
verſity of diſpoſition ;- whilſt - thoſe whom his 
couſin ſent with an intention to conciliate, had 
their ſecret inſtructions from the miniſters to irri- 
tate him. 

' Of all the "PO of Gallus, that which moſt 
affected Conſtantius was his ambition. His 


council: perſuaded him that the moſt  effeCtual 
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obſtacle to this would be, the recalling the Cæ. 
ſar from Antioch, the theatre of his authority, to 
be near bim. The emperor wrote him a letter 


bk invitation, with which Domitian, then made 


præfect of the eaſt, was charged. On entruſting 
him with the delivery of this letter,.the emperor 
thus expreſſed himſelf to him: © know that 
“Gallus intends coming to Italy to ſee me. If 


0 you think proper, you may accompany him, 


© but with all the reſpe& due to his birth and 
4 his rank.“ No violent order could be more cir- 
cumſpectly given; but Domitian preferred fol. 
lowing the ſecret inſtructions of the miniſters, 
He wiſhed to infpire Gallus with diſtruſt, which 


be alſo wiſhed to become apparent, that it might 


be looked on as the confequence of his believing 
his plans to be diſcovered, and 266 vexation at 
the obſtacles thrown in their way. 

| On his arrival at Antioch, Domitian went di- 
rectly to the houſe appointed for the prefetts, 
without entering the palace, by which he paſſ- 
ed, to pay his reſpects Under pretence of 
| indiſpoſition, he ſuffered. himſelf 40-be ſeveral 
days expetted at the court, and went only when 
he could no longer defer it. He then thus ac- 
_ coſted Gallus: «© You-muſt go to Italy, for ſuch 
ce is the will of the emperor: if you refuſe to 
*. obey, 1 ſhall ſtop the payment of what is al- 
* Jowed for the ſupport of your houſehold.” 
However little encouraging to Gallus this kind 
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of invitation muſt be, he ſybmitted to it in com- 
pliance with the entreaties of his wife Conſtan- 
tina, to whom the emperor had written the 


moſt preſſing letters, and ſet off on the journey, 


truſting to his wife for protection; but when he 
was too far advanced to think of TG he 
boft her by death. | 

He was ſuffered to proceed as Po as Conſtan- 
tinople, without any diſtruſt of him being ſhewn; 


but no ſooner had he pafſed that city, than 
every thing announced the unfavourable inten- 


tions harboured againſt him. He was ſurround- 


ed with guards, who prevented him from be- 
ing addreſſed. The garriſons were withdrawn 


from the towns through which he was to paſs, 


leaſt they ſhould pay him the uſual military ho- 


nours, or leaſt he ſhould ſeduce them. A de- 
putation from an army, by the ſide of which his 
road lay, could never obtain an opportunity of 
ſaluting him. His journey was hurried, and car- 
riages were every-where ready for him and his 
train; and he was even adviſed to leave behind 


a part of his eſcort, that he might the ſooner ſa- 
tify the emperor's impatience. On his arrival 


near Milan, where Conſtantius then was, ſoldiers 
were introduced into the houſe where he was 
lodged. The emperor's envoy, Apodemus, whilſt 


he promiſed him he ſhould receive no injury, 


ſtripped him of the purple, and conveyed him to 


Fianona in Dalmatia, an ill- boding place, where 
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Criſpus had ſuffered death twenty-eight years be- 


fore. There he found two of his bittereſt enemies 
charged with his examination: but authors at- 


firm he was condemned unheard. © The fact,“ 


ſay they, © is undoubted, ſince every prince 
* who hears only through the medium of his 
< favourites, in reality hears nothing.” Gallus 
loſt his head, and his death drew-after it that of 


many perſons accuſed of being his accomplices, 


ſince abundance of executions were neceſſary to 
perſuade the emperor there had been any plot. 
It was impoſſible to involve Julian, the young 
brother of the Cæſar, in the ſuſpicions: yet 
though educating under the eye of Conſtantius, 
he was for ſeven months ſtrictly guarded. 


. Sylvanus, / an excellent officer, a Frank by 


birth, became in like manner the victim of theſe 
deteſtable arts. Some ambitious perſons who 


envied him the eſteem of his prince, wiſhed to 


remove him from court, and procured him at 


firſt an honourable exile, by means of an ap- 


pointment in Gaul; yet they ſtill, even at that 
diſtance, feared him; and one of them made uſe 
of a letter, which fell into his hands, written by 
Sylvanus, for his deſtruction. Eraſing all but the 
ſignature, inſtead of the real letter he ſubſti- 


tuted expreſſions, implying that Sylvanus had 


formed a plot to gain over the ſoldiery, and cauſe 
himſelf to be proclaimed emperor. He was ſo 


| generally beloveds that he might haye done this, 
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git: he had no ſuch intention. Without 
falling wholly into the ſnare, Conſtantius thought 
the charge worth examination, and by the uſual 


| blindneſs of his confidence truſted the enquiry to 


the greateſt enemy of the pretended criminal. 
The judge on his arrival, inſtead of going im- 

mediately to Sylvanus, as he had been ordered, 

to deliver bim a letter from the emperor, by 


which he was called to court, in order to juſtify 


himſelf, feized on his property, and treated his 
relations and friends as the accomplices of a cri- 
minal. Sylvanus, on learning this procedure, 
thinking he had nothing to hope for from the 
juſtice of a prince with wht obſtinacy in main- 
taining the prejudices inſtilled into him he was 
well acquainted, only debated whether he ſhould 


retire among the Franks, his countrymen, or 


cauſe, himſelf to be proclaimed emperor. He 
was adyiſed to the latter ſtep, and took it; but 
during the time paſſed in the deliberation, his 
Innocence had been acknowledged, and Con- 


ſtantius deputed Urſicinus, an officer of reputa- 


tion, with friendly letters to him. He ſet off the 
more willingly to perform this commiſſion, hop- 
ing to arrive before Sylvanus ſhould have learnt 
that the news of his rebellion were already di- 
vulged; and that therefore he ſhould eaſily en- 
gage him to ſurrender himſelf, But on his ar- 
nval at Cologne, he learnt, notwithſtanding his 


dihgence, that Sylvanus was already informed 
vob. iv. | in 
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- that his rebellion had reached the court before 
him. Urſicinus then changed his meaſures; and 
pretending to have left the party of the em- 
peror to ſhare the fortunes of Sylvanus, intro- 
duced himſelf. as his friend, and was received 
by him with kindneſs and confidence. He made 

uſe of this deception to ſeduce his ſoldiers, who 
aſſaſſinated the too-credulous Sylvanus. Urf: 
cinus was eſteemed an upright man ; but what is 
it the baneful air of a court will not corrupt? He 
was afterwards diſgraced, ahd puniſhed by that 
very court to which he had made the facrifice of 
his honour. - 

Offiters of reputation were continually eX- 
poſed to ſuch adventures, though they did not al- 
ways meet with the ſame tragics! end. They often 
| Fetired, and were replaced by the friends and 

creatures of miniſters, generally worthleſs ; and 
the empire, aſſaulted on all ſides by the barba- 
rians, ſuffered from the cabal. The ftate of 
weakneſs to which it gradually tended, and the 
impoſſibility that one man fhould provide for all 
exigencies, determined Conſtantius to take a 
. colleague; a reſolution which was ſtrongly op- 
poſed by his miniſters, who feared, by ſuch a 
coalition, to lofe a part of their power. Their 
oppoſition became much greater when they 
found it was on Julian, the brother of Gallus, 
that the emperor had caſt his eyes, as they 
— dreaded his talents and his Vengeance: 
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But Euſebia encouraged her huſband to nerfevere 


in his intention; and he ſent one morning to 


julian, whom he declared Cæſar, telling bim to 


quit his philoſopher's cloak, which appears to 
have been then worn, as the monaſtic dreſs has 


ſince been, to imply that the wearer made no 


Y pretenſions to the government. 


As the miniſters had not been able to ward off 
this blow, and retain Julian in inaction, they 


determined, to render his political exiſtence more 
diſagreeable to him than his former ſtate. They 
removed from about his perſon all in whom he 


truſted ; and under pretence of reſpect placed 
guards over him, leſs to defend than obſerve him. 
His letters were opened before them, ſo that he 
found himſelf reduced to deſire his friends not 
to write to him, nor come to ſee him, leſt they 


| ſhould expoſe him or themſelves to diſagreeable 


confequences. On his ſetting out from Milan 
for Gaul, where the empire was threatened 
with' the greateſt danger, he was ſurrounded 


with . ſpies, and contradictors, whoſe 


buſineſs it was to control his actions, and re- 


| ſtrain his power. Yet notwithſtanding all theſe 
intrigues, his firſt campaign was fortunate ; and 


his ſucceſs determined the emperor to enlarge 


his power: but it was at the ſame time con- 
irived, under pretence of aſſiſtance, to place 


an officer over. him, who was indeed not defi- 


cienk in merit, but who had betray ed Gallus, 
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and was believed a fit perſon to defeat the enter - 


prizes of Julian. 
All the addreſs of which julian was maſter, 


as well as the confidence of his troops in him, 
was neceſſary to ſupport him at once againſt the 
ſecret machinations, and the continual irrup- 


tions, of the enemy, who ſometimes attacked 


him on all ſides. Whilſt he paſſed ſcarcely a day 


without fighting, Conſtantius lived a life of in- 


dolence in Italy. He appeared at Rome, whoſe 
magnificence he admired ; her temple of Jupiter 


—her public baths—amphitheatre—the tomb of 


Adrian—the theatre of Pompey—the forum of 
Trajan, and other public buildings.“ Fame,” 


ſaid he, © which exaggerates all other gs, falls 
« ſhort of truth in her account of Rome.” He 
could not enter the ſenate-houſe, till the altar of 


victory, the remains of idolatry, had been re- 
moved thence, againſt which he had juſt pub- 


liſhed ſome very e edicts, by which he de- 


clared thoſe who practiſed it unworthy of all em- 
ploy: ſentencing magicians to torture and death, 


as well as diviners, and thoſe who conſulted 


them, who ſhould be found i in b court, or in 


that of Julian. 
The Cæſar continued to 1 freſh laurels, 
all of which he referred to Conſtantius, who 


appropriated, without heſitation, the glory of 
huis couſin; and in the account he publiſhed of 
the important victory gained by Julian at Straſ- 
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bury, attributed to himſelf the whole bone 
without even naming the conqueror. He looked 
upon the priſoners, whether princes or others, 
whom his couſin ſent to him, as trophies of his 
own valour; and treated them as ſuch : a puerile 
oſtentation, which was the more blameable in 
Conſtantius, as he was not himſelf without ſome 
military glory, with which he ought to have been 
ſatisfied. He had in perſon beat the Quadi and 
Sarmatians, both warlike nations; and had ob- 
liged them to ſue for peace. It may be ſaid he 
underſtood war, and ſhewed himſelf brave, when 
engaged in it ; but he loved peace, and did 
every thing in his power to maintain it with the 
Perſians, againſt whom he did not begin his 
march till en to extremes. 

This war brought the intrigues againſt Julian 
to a criiis, Conſtantius, though provided with 
excellent and numerous troops, was adviſed to 
require from the Cæſar a reinforcement of his 
choſen men. This order reaching Julian at a 
moment of difficulty, when the Pitts and Scots, 
fallying from their rocks, ravaged Britain, gave 
| much uneafineſs to the young general ; - whilſt 
on another ſide he had every reaſon to apprehend 
that no ſooner ſhould his beſt troops have left 
him, than the Germans, whom fear only kept 
quiet, would re-enter Gaul. In this dilemma, 
expoſed to two evils, on one ſide to the reſentment 
of the emperor if he did not obey his orders, and 
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to inevitable invaſion if he did ; Julian deters 
mined on obedience, but at the ſame time on 


abdicating his dignity of Cæſar. Sending there- 
fore for Decentius, who was charged with the | 


orders from the emperor, he informed him, that 
the auxiliaries levied in Germany and Gaul had 
entered into the ſervice only on condition of 
not being compelled to paſs the Alps, and that 
there might be danger i in infringing the capitu- 
lation. 

When Decentius had made his .. , 
Was ready to depart with them, diſcontent be- 
came general through the army. The ſoldiers 


complained they were being ſent to the extremity 


of the world, whilſt their "ohildeep, wives, and 
friends, would be made ſlaves by the barbarians. 
Julian, to remove this reaſon of reſiſtance, allow- 


ed them to take their families with them, and 
offered them conveyances at the expence of the 


public. He carried his attention ſtill further, and 
as he knew the attachment of the ſoldiers for him, 
adviſed Decentius not to bring them by Paris, 


where he was, leaſt they mould proceed to ſome 
act of violence at the fight of him. But the 
commander thought it not right to refuſe them 

the ſatisfaction which they eagerly required, of 
taking leave of their general. Julian received 


them with kindneſs, and exhorted them to ſubmit 
readily to the orders of the emperor, who would 


not fail to reward their courage; but the people 
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conjured them not to deſert a country they had 
fo glorioufly defended. The ſoldiers were willing 
enough to ſtay, but their young general ance 
more addreſſing them, after liſtening to him with 
attention in profound ſilence they withdrew. 
To the officers he gave a magnificent repaſt, 
offering them his ſervices, and aſſuring them of 
his eſteem and regard; who, afflicted with the 
idea of loſing ſuch a leader, and quitting their 
native country, retired: e to their 
quarters. | 

The ferment Wen and at night the ſole 
diers, incited as it is ſuppoſed by their officers, 
appeared tumultuouſly at the palace, and pro- 
claimed Julian emperor, He rejected the prof - 
fered honour with indignation, and ordering the 
gates to be ſhut, the ſoldiers who eagerly deſired 
to ſee him were obliged to wait till the next day. 
It is ſaid, that during the night, Julian beheld a 
ſpectre ſuch as the genius of the empire was 
then repreſented, who ſaid to him, © I come tq 
be with you, but it will be but for a ſhort 
„time.“ At the dawn of the day, the foldiers 
forced their way into the palace, and obliging 
Julian to appear, ſaluted him emperor, or on his 
refuſal of that dignity threatened him- with 
death. He yielded to their intreaties, was borne 
on a ſhield, and bearing a gold collar or neckluce 
for a diadem, diſtributed the uſual gifts to the 
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Tt is eaſy to foreſee the conſequences of this 


event ; the new emperor wrote to'the old one in 


excuſe of what had paſſed, and the latter refuſed 


to acknowledge his couſin under any other title 
than that of Cæſar, to which he ſent-him orders 


to confine himſelf. Julian, whom received the 


deputy on his throne, declared himſelf ready to 


ſurrender his power, if the ſoldiers would allow 


bim; but to this they all cried out they would 


never conſent; and be then conſummated his 
rebellion by receiving their oaths of fidelity. 
Many writers habe doubted whether he had 
ever any real repugnance to this elevation, and 


others aſſure us his reſiſtance was only feigned, 
and the Whole piece prepared before he added 
his part in it. Should this be true, after what: 
be had ſuffered, and what he had yet! ta fear, he 


may ſeem excuſable. Conſtantius certainly was 
not ſo in refuſing to yield to circumſtances in the 
gratification of a relation worthy all' his regard. 
That he did not, may, ina great meaſure, be at- 


tributed to thaſe bad oounſellors Whom be hd 


no longer the prudent Euſebia to counterpoiſe; 
ſhe was dead, and to cancel his affliction, he had 
taken another wife. Julian had alſo loſt his, but 
not being of a diſpoſition to amuſe himſelf with 
new nuptials, he was employed in exerciſing 


his troops in victories over the Germans, till ſuch 
time as it was neceſſary to lead them againſt the 


emperor. 
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+ His manifeſtoes preceded his march; and in 
| thoſe which he ſent into Greece, | Athens, 
Corinth, and other places which he knew to be 
attached to the worſhip of the pagan gods, he 
implied that he acted only by their inſpiration; 
but in his palace he ſtill publicly aſſiſted at the 
chriſtian ceremonies, whilſt he allowed himſelf to 
offer ſacrifices and other pagan rites in ſecret. 
Julian eaſily became maſter of Italy and Sicily, 
and had already advanced beyond Illyricum- 
when he was informed of the almoſt ſudden 
death of the emperor.” Having freed himſelf 
from the Perſians, by a haſty peace, he had 1 
advanced preci ipitately againſt his rival, and was {i N 
carried off after a ſhort illneſs by a violent fever, i 
at the village of Mopſacrene on the borders of Ci- 
heia, at the foot of mount Taurus. He was only 
forty years of age, of which he had reigned 
twenty-five under the influence of his wife, Eu- 
menes, Euſebius, Serapion, and other courtiers, 
miniſters, and freedmen | Immediately: before || i 
his death, he received baptiſm from an afian- | . 
| 


Conſtantius was ſmall in perſon, but formed to 
bear fatigue ; temperate, ſlept little, loved no- 
thing but his wives, and was OY devoid of 
genius, knowledge, or majeſty. * n 
His death cauſed not the ae in 
the empire. The army he was leading againſt 
Julian ſent to acknowledge him; and the other 
armies, the two - capitals, Rome and Conſtanti- 
pople, with the provinces, vied with each other 
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in declaring him emperor; and he found bimſelf 


_ _ 0} a ſudden placed on the throne with an una, 
nimity and tranquillity which ng emperor be- 


fore him had experienced. The Julian of whom 


we now fpeak is him known by the name of the 
apoftete ; an epithet, which would ſeem to oblige 
every chriſtian hiſtorian to draw an unfavourable 
Portrait of this prince. Vet ſome reſpettable 
authors have ventured to give a leſs diſadyan- 
' tageops likeneſs of him, and have ſucceeded, 
Dur idea of him is, that he was a ſingular man, 
_ and one of thofe who would never be propoſed, 
even by his greateft admirers, as a fit mode] for 
Initation. |, He loſt his mother at his birth and 
his. father when very young by aſſaſſination. 
His xelation, Conſtantjus, left him wholly in the 
Hands ef pedagegues, who, proud of having one 
of che imperial ſtock under the ferula, left him to 
nis own inclinations; and dazzled by the genius 
and quickpeſs of coneeption he ſhewed, they 
rather became his pupils than his maſters: 
* There is, faid they, 1 e 28 for us to 
teach him. 90 
From that moment, Jaan beliexed Mel a 


prodig „Abounding in capacity, and unre- 
ſtrained by reſpect for his teachers, the eagerneſs 


of his eurjoſity inclined: him to ſearch into all 
things; and his childhood was no ſooner paſſed, 
than he became entitled, both by his birth and 


bis knowledge, to join the ſocieties of the learned, 
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and of the moſt celebrated philoſophers of 
Greece, and principally of Athens, where he 
reſided. _ Theſe, if they contradicted, ſtill ſpared 
the royal pupil, and left him in poſſeſſion of his 
own opinions, on the ſupport of which he piqued 
himſelf. Such a character muſt revolt againſt 
eyery ſpecies of mental ſubjection. Conſtantius, 
who wiſhed bim to be a chriſtian, confined and 
perſecuted him ; and Julian, with all his gaod 
ſenſe, became ſtubbornly attached to an abſurd 
polytheiſm. The habit eontrafted in his early 
days, when furrounded only by inferiors, of dos 
ing exactly as he pleaſed, made him free in his 
manners; negligent, even to. indelicacy, in his 
dreſs; and, which is a capital defect in a prince, 
much addicted to raillery. This ſketch of his early 
years will ſuffice to explain the mixture of good 
and bad qualities he exhibited, pag will anducg 
us to pity him in his errors. | 


This prince was of low ſtature; and his face, 


which had in it nothing agreeable, was disfigure 
ed by a long beard ; he was well made, active, 
and uncommonly expert in all his exerciſes. His 
memory was excellent, and he poſſeſſed much 
penetration and preſence of mind. Were we 
not acquainted to what lengths the determina» 
tion of being obeyed will carry ſome minds, we 
ſhould have reaſon for ſurprize, that he who is 
repreſented to have been naturally good and 
gentle, ſhould have fo haraſſed and perſecuted 
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the chriſtians. Julian ſhould have ap plied to him. 
ſelf the advice he once gave a father who had 
'Cilinherited his ſon in conſequence of his Baving 


renounced chriſtianity for paganiſm. The em. 


zeror, who had ofdeted both father and ſon | into 
fs preſence, thus addreſſed the former: © I think 
„nothing more unreaſonable than the uſe of 
force where religion is concerned. Allow 
6 your fon to follow one different from your's, as 
* 1˙d0 Fou to profeſs one different from mine; 
* though could eaſily oblige you to renounce 
& st.. 46 What! 92 Saree! the father, © can 
2 «vob ſpeak in favour-of a wretch Ueteſted of 


( «(\iven. who has preferred falſehood to truth, 


& 411d abjured the faith of the true God to kneel 
I * before an id6HP” To this Julian' replied: “In- 
6 vectives are here ill placed:“ and then ad- 
© Jreflinghimfelf to the youth: * Since,“ faid 
he, your father is deaf to my intreaties, and 
-._- Pays no regard to my recommendation, will 
"LE carcof you. Thus ſhould every diſpute 
of this k ind be terminated: and though every 
man is not an emperor, and therefore cannot 


charge himſelf with the intereſts of either party, 


every man has at leaſt the power, whatever be 
the'difagreement* of opinions, of recommending 
eobcöld and peace; and of giving an M 
a it in his own perſon. | 

The warlike exploits of Julian cloſe where 
vaſe of other princes uſually commence; that is 
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on his acceſſion to the throne. - When we con 


ſider his youth and education, which was wholly 
ſtudious, and ſo much ſo, that he was obliged to 
learn the very elements of the military art at the 
time of his leading the army againſt the enemy, 
we cannot but be aſtoniſhed at his victories. He 
was, however, inclined to become a ſoldier, and 
extremely temperate.  * Whoever thinks,” he 
would ſay, much of his table, thinks little of 
« virtue.“ Effeminate in nothing 
a ſkin ſpread on the floor ; and roſe whenever he 
waked, which was uſyally at midnight. He 
then employed the remainder of the night in 
writing, reading, and viſiting the poſts of the 
army, in ali weathers. He gave few repaſts, 


attended no ſhews, and ſuffered neither danc- | 


ers, muſicians, comedians, nor buffoons, at his 
court, He forbad the pagan pontifs to fre- 
quent the theatre, and declared ſuch amuſc- 
ments infamous. 

He was no ſooner in poſſeſſion of the e 
reign authority, than he opened the temples 
and renewed the idolatrous ſacrifices, retrench- 
ing the privileges with which Conſtantius had 
loaded the clergy ; and which were, perhaps, fob 
many. He applied himſelf to the oppoſing the 
chriſtian religion with the weapons of ridicule 
and contempt, with which he took pains to co- 
ver-its, doctrine and its miniſters :—a perſecu- 


tion more dangeroys than that of racks and ; 


; he ſlept on 
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words, which, however, he did not ſpare. He 

_ diminiſhed the impoſts, and made uſeful eſta, 
bliſhments for the poor, whilſt his reform of 
many officers of the court proved a great relief 


to the people. The ſimplicity he himſelf ob. 
ferved in all things, gave little room for luxury 
in thoſe about him. His barber attending him 


In a dreſs much too rich for his ſtation, the em- 


E pretending to be ſurprized, ſaid, © It 5; 
« not the attendance of a ſenator, or governor 


&* of a province, I require, but that of a bar- 
cc ber.” 1 N . | 


One of his firſt cares was to ; putye the minil. 
try, and. puniſh ſome of thoſe who had abuſed 
the confidence of his predeceſſor ; a conduct 


highly laudable, if revenge for the ills they had 


made him ſuffer added not its weight to the 


ſword of juſtice. It is juſt to remark, that be 


eaſily forgave. A man who had in his youth 
given him ſome offence, fearing his reſentment 
when become emperor, threw himſelf at his 


feet, and entreated him to forget his offence. 


He embraced him with Eindnefb, and ſaid, he 


was ignorant what it had been, and wiſhed 
„ not to know; but whatever,“ he ſaid, were 
your conduct with reſpe& to me, you have 


60 nothing to fear under a prince whoſe greatel 
„* ambition is to lefſen the number of his ene- 
c mies, and increaſe that of his friends.“ This 


dene — at t Antioch, where he would have 
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remained ſome time, but for the faillety of its 


inhabitants. He revenged himfelf on them like 4 


wit, by a ſatire; and unfortunately afterwards, 


ke a prince who makes no ſeruple of abufing his 


power, he left them a cruel and unjuſt governor; 


and when complaints were made to hit on that 


account, he atiſwered, They do not deſerve an- 


other.“ Who after this will ridicule the great? 


This town, in which he made preparations 
for the Perſian war, as well as others through 
which he paſſed, was the ſcene pf the ſuperſti- 
nous rites he employed to propitiate the gods. 
and diſcover the iſſue of that war. A crime, 
which, if true, ſhould render his memory de- 


teſtable, is alleged againſt him—that of barba- 


rouſly ſacrificing young maidens, to conſult their 
palpitating enttik. It is certain he made of- 
ferings, and burnt incenſe to the ſun, moon, 


and all the planets; to the divinities of al! 


places, and of evety element; to the Olympian, 


and the infernal gods. | 


Whilſt Julian thus ſought ſupport from ſuper- 
natural means, he ſhould have been ſufficiently 


prudent not to negle& thoſe which offered 


naturally; but, on the contrary, he received with 
ill-judged haughtineſs the offer made by the 
Saracens, to march in conjunction with him 
”m_ the Perſians. * The e he ſaid, 

* ought to fuccour their alfies : but of their 
fuccour they do not ſtand i need.“ Ard 
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added to this, the refuſal of a gratification which 


his predeceſſors had paid them, ſaying, that a 
| warlike prince © had iron, and not gold, to 
« beſtow.” The offended people withdrew to 


the Perſians, to whom they proved highly uſeful. 


The expreſſions he uſed to Arſaces, king of 
Armenia, who was 2 chriſtian, were ſill more 
offenſive: Finding that the orders he had ſent him 


to join his generals, and to begin the war, met 
with ſome delay, he wrote a threatening letter 
to this prince, concluding it with the following 
words: © And the god whom you adore will 


er nat he able to protect you from the effect of 


«© my indignation,” 

When we compare the wiſdom of the mea- 
ſures which Julian took in his former wars with 
the imprudence he evinced in this, it is difficult 
to aſſign a cauſe for ſuch a contraſt. The chriſ- 


tian hiſtorians therefore are not to be blamed for 


having ventured to ſuppoſe that God ſuffered 


him to be ſtruck with blindneſs, ſince his inten- 


tion was, ſhould he return conqueror, to deſtroy 
the chriſtian religion. No ſooner was this un- 


fortunate prince within the Perſian territories, 


than he cauſed the bridge over the river, which 
divided the two ſtates, to be broken, to de- 
prive his ſoldiers: of all poſſibility of deſerting; 


but it was at the ſame time depriving them I 
all retreat, ſhould they meet with any check. 
After various kirmiſhes, aſſaults, and painful 
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marches, made in oppoſition to the opinion, of 
his beſt officers, he turned from the banks of the 
Tigris, where his fleet ſupplied their neceſlities, 
and notwithſtanding the diſlike of the whole 
army, cauſed. it to be. burnt, leſt the enemy 
ſhould, take it in their abſence : a meaſure which 
he ventured on truſting to the guides of the 
country, who promiſed to conduct him up a 
much ſhorter and eaſier road. 

The fire was ſcarcely ſet to the fleet, before 
the guides were diſcovered to be traitors. In 


vain they endeavoured to extinguiſh the blaze it 


ſpread on every ſide, and the whole fleet was 
conſumed. The emperor then continued his 
route, and the Perſians, who advanced to meet 
him, were beaten, They fled, and the Romans, 
in the purſuit of them, ſoon found themſelves 
without proviſion ; in aruined and deſert country. 
They ſtill preſſed on, hoping ſoon to have paſſed 
it, and found themſelves but further advanced 
into it; where, haraſſed by the enemy, thouſands 
periſhed by drought. In this cruel perplexity, 
and haraſſed by reflections the moſt afflicting, 
it is not to be wondered that Julian, like Brutus 
in the fields of Philippi, ſhould have believed he 
again ſaw the genius of the empire, who had 
appeared to him on bis aſſumption of the purple. 
Whilſt his mind was filled with this dreadful 
phantaſma, the cry to arms reſounded from every 
quarter. He flew where danger ſummoned, with- 
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the 1 Euiraſs, afl. ſtruck by an arrow, fell 
| bathed i in Hood: T3 is ſaid, that receiving ſome 


of it in his hand, he ſprinkled it toward the ſun, 


a faying, te Galilean, thou haſt conquered.” This 


act, if it took place, ſeems to imply a kind 
of dchance of the true god by this worſhip. 
er of FE As Well as the intention Which has 
Becli abtlibutel to him of deſtroying the chril- 


tian religion, had he returned vickorious. 


1e was borns' to his tent; and after the firſt 
drefling” would flue” FIRED! to the combat: 
but this ſits weakneſs would not SM £ 5 and on 
the "ſecond "his wound was declared mortal. He 
fefigned "himſelf with courage to his fate ; B con- 
vinced,, £5 uſe his, own Expreflions, '« that he 
7 wW 0 1 attached fe life when it Is neceſſaty to 
« die, 18 as weak a as he. who would Ale when! it 


67 . Heceffäry to tive.” 'He would name no ſuc- 


ceſlor © te Heine > ” he Haid, * to give the Ro- 
nE ibs T1 
* DS maſter incapable of gobening them, 


£ '>f f (11 PG 
* 1 eX bling ſome man of diſtinguiſhed me- 
"I, Hr fb it! 
0 5 jt e dang ers Which would, enſue, if his 


gail 91 


noming, ion. was not ap proved. * Julian died 
at 0 A! ge of thirty tag, having | g reigned : as em- 


556 94 Bi 9 meu 
peror "three years. e muſt. be ag Knowledge! 


10 habe eee Wh virtues and vices; but 
whether d more of one "than c of the other, or whe- 
ther his virtues : a .- ices were not reſulting from 


each other, is Is to 5 "queſtioned." B ſome his 


| condutt 1 is faid to nike been n as that of 4 
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veſtal; whilſt others aver wit to have been ſur- 
rounded by a crowd of the moſt abandoned wo- 


men; even in his camp: his character therefore 


is, and will for ever remain, problematical. He 
was a hero with the pagans, whom he favoured; a 
Monſter with the chriſtians, whom he perſecuted ; 


and in latter times, has been the faint of every in- 
fidel. He wrote the lives of the preceding em- 
perors, in a ſatirical ſtrain ; and, as is frequently 


the caſe with authors, often fell into the yery 
errors which in others he had reprobated. 
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Tbe army was in no: ſtate to delay its choice Jovan, 363. 


of an emperor, which fell on Jovian, a man of 


conſular'extraQtion, and thirty-two years of age. 
He was known as an excellent officer, and re- 
ſpeed for the qualities of his mind. Had a 
defence againſt the Perſians been all that wWwas 


neceſſdry, the Romans would have found both 
ſtrengtli and courage ſufficient, notwithſtanding 
their loſſes, to reſiſt them; but they had famine, 


the moſt dreadful of all enemies, to encounter: 
and the extremities to which the army was re- 
duced” by it, obliged Jovian to enter into a 
treaty, on whatever conditions; and he thought 
bimſelf ſuffciently fortunate in ſaving bis troops 


by the ſacrifice of a few provinces. Theiretreat 
the Romans, though «uninterrupted by the 
Perſians,” was yet abundantly difficult. After a 
haraſſing march, Jovian at length entered the 


territory of his own empire; when remaining 
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but a ſhort time on the frontiers, he ſet out for 


Conſtantinople ; and, in his journey thither, em- 


ployed himſelf on the government of it. Some 
regulations of his remain, which are ſuch as 
were to be expected from a well-informed young 


man of good intentions. Even the pagans havo 


not been able to with-hold their praiſe from his 
firm profeſſion of chriſtianity, notwithſtanding 
the diſgrace with which he had been threatened 
by Julian. One of the firſt objects of his atten- 
tion was the reſpectability of the labarum, and 
other ſymbols of religion, on the ſtandards of the 
army; reſtoring liberty to the church, as well as 


the property and privileges of which it had been 


deprived by the apoſtate. 

Jovian approached rapidly to Conſtantinople, 
whence his wife, with an imperial train, ad- 
vanced to meet him. She brought with her his 
ſon, Veronianus, ſcarce out of his cradle; and 


the moment of embracing her huſband ſeemed at 


hand, when, like. a ſtroke of thunder, it was 
announced to her that he was dead. No one 
was able to learn the cauſe of a death ſo ſud- 
den; whether it were the reſult of poiſon, of 
the fumes of charcoal, an apoplexy, or an aſſaſ- 
ſination, little enquiry ſeems to have been made 
into the ſubject ; by which it would appear as 
if ſome one was intereſted in the concealment. 
His corpſe. was carried to Conſtantinople ; and 
the pomp prepared for his entrance, changed to 
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the Ster of his funeral. He reigned only 
eleven months and twenty days. 

Valentinian was elected with the conſent of vage. 
the officers of the army and magiſtrates. He 363. 
was the ſon of Gratian, a Pannonian, of obſcure 

family; the fabricator of his own fortune, 
which he owed to war: his ſon purſued the 
ſame career with ſimilar ſucceſs. He was but 
juſt elected, when an opportunity of ſhewing his 
firmneſs, worthy of relation, occurred. Seated 
on his throne, he was ſtretching out his hand to 
begin a ſpeech of thanks to the troops, when, in- 
terrupted by a clamour from the ſoldiers, they 
abruptly required him to take a colleague ; that 
if any accident happened to him they might not 
be without a leader, as had happened at the 
death of Jovian. This kind of injunction for a 
moment confounded Valentinian ; but imme— 
diately recovering his preſence of mind, he ſaid 
to them in a commanding voice: © But a few 
days are paſt, when it depended wholly on 
your wills to chooſe for emperor whomever 
“ you thought proper; but ſince you have 
“ elected me, the power you then had you no 
* longer poſſeſs, nor does it become you to 
preſcribe laws to your ſovereign. It is for 
me to command, and you to obey. It is for 
me, and not for you, to decide what is uſeful 
or proper for the ſtate. I do not fay I will 
not take a colleague ; but in an affair of ſuch 
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importance it is neceſſary to act wth the 


« greateſt precaution, leaſt you and I ſhould both | 


% have cauſe to regret our want of confidera- 


„ tion.“ His conſideration was within the circle 


of his family : and his choice, which was not 
generally approved, fell on his brother V alens, 


The two brothers divided the empire : the eaſt, 


containing all Aſia, Egypt, and Thrace, was al- 


lotted ta Valens; Valentinian reſerved the welt 


for himſelf, which comprehended Illyricum and 


Italy, the Gauls, Spain, and Africa. The for- 
mer fixed his reſidence at Conſtantinople ; and 
the latter, of whoſe reign we ſhall et to 


ſpeak, at Milan. 
The barbarians now entered the empire from 
all parts the Germans in the Gauls and Rhæ- 


tia; the Sarmatians and Quati in Pannonia; the 
Picts, Saxons, Scots, and Attacottis, in Bri- 


tain; the Aſturians in Spain; and the Moors in 
Africa. Valentinian, beſide being perſonally 
brave, and acquainted with the art of war him- 


ſelf, had able generals to oppoſe to this confe- 
deracy. The moſt diſtinguiſhed amongſt them 


are the Theodoſiuses, father and ſon, and Jovian, 
the ſcourge of the Germans; as Theodoſius, the 
father, was of the Pits. Theſe leaders made ho- 
nourable war, without cruelty when they had 


beaten their enemies, and without deception when 


they entered into treaty with them. The other 


generals, and even Valentinian, did not always 
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ſhew.the ſame ſincerity. - In the treaties entered 
into with them, there is but too much room to 
obſerye the viſible regret of abandoning, or ſut- 
fering to be diminiſhed, any part of the empire 
which the Romans had uſurped over the other 
nations ; and the art of inſerting ſuch equivocal 
clauſes as admitted any interpretation which in- 
tereſt might ſuggeſt. Some of the barbarians 
eſcaped. * ſnares, into which others more in- 
adyertently fell. 
A German monarch eſcaped. by flight 2 
an ambuſh laid for him by Valentinian i in per- 
The Saxons, leſs fortunate, after beating 
— of the emperor's, were afterwards ſur- 
rounded ; when the Roman general propeſed the 
incorporating the beſt ſoldiers of the farmer with 
his troops, promiſing to permit the reſt to return 


to their country: but, after having deprived them 


of their beſt warriors, he ede and cut in 
pieces the remainder, as they unſuſpectingly re- 
treated. This deteſtable treachery was not pu- 
niſhed. But it is obſerved by authors, that theſe 
violations of public faith and rights of nations, 
become common amongſt the Romans, expoſed 
them, in the end, to the vengeance of offended 
Heaven, who delivered them into the hands of 


the very barbarians whom they! had meant by 


means ſo perfidious to deſtroy, 
No prince, it may be remarked, ever puniſh 
ff ſhe miniſters who abuſed his canfIORAGE 1 more 
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ſeverely than Valentinian; and none was ever 


more frequently deceived. At this wretched 


period, corruption was at its height; and the 


emperor knew not in whom to truſt. Complaints 
of the moſt ſerious nature being brought to him 
againſt Romanus, the governor of Africa, not- 
withſtanding his influence in the court, Valen- 


tinian determined to ſearch into the affair. The 


commiſſioner, Palladius, whom he deputed on 
the occaſion, was reckoned a very upright man; 


yet the governor found means, if not to. make 
him favourable to him, at leaſt to cloſe his lips 


on his irregularities. Had he himſelf offered him 
money, he might have riſked affronting him, and 
making him rather an enemy than a protector; 


he therefore engaged the officers, to whom Pal. 


ladius diſtributed their pay, to make a preſent 
to him, as to a man whoſe power and credit 
with the emperor might be uſeful to them. Pal. 
ladius accepted the money thus offered, and then 
performed his commiſſion. He examined every 
thing with attention, liſtened to the complain 
ants, and-fqund the province to be in the moſt 
unfortunate condition. 

Nor did he refrain from reproaching the g0- 
vernor, and telling him, that he ſhould make his 


report accordingly. © You are at liberty ſo to 
e“ do,” ſaid the inſolent Romanus,“ but neither 


„ ſhall I conceal from the emperor your facility 


in receiving preſents, and the uſe you make 
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e of the truſt he repoſes in you.” Palladius, 


who knew and dreaded the ſeverity of Valen- 
tinian, entered into an accommodation, and 
promiſed Romanus a favourable report. The 
unfortunate Africans were ſacrificed, and com- 
plainants, by promiſes and threats, were induced 
to retract what they had ſaid, a propoſal to 
which they conſented without foreſeeing its 
_ conſequences. Valentinian, deceived by the 
falſe teſtimony of Palladius, in whom he truſted 
on this retraction, cut out the tongues of ſome. 
of the accuſers, and cauſed others to loſe their 
heads as convicted of falſehood. 

Valentinian experienced more fincerity from 
Iphicles, whom the Epirſots had delegated to 


thank the emperor for the upright government 


of Probus, the commander of that province. 
The emperor ſuſpecting theſe thanks to be the 
reſult of entreatjes, or perhaps even of threats, 
faid to Probus: © Areyou really and truly charged 
* by your countrymen to give me thanks?” To 
which Iphicles anſwered : © They undoubtedly 
gave me in charge to come and expreſs their 


_ © gratitude to you; but when I received the- 


e commiſſion their eyes were filled with tears.” 

He found himſelf obliged to ,puniſh even his 
wite Severa, for the acquiſition of an eſtate by 
means which are not mentioned, and which 
were, it ſeems, but little to her honour. After 
obliging her to reſtore it to the ſeller, he repu- 
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diated her, and eſpouſed another wife. It is 
matter of wonder that the puniſhments he em- 


ployed had not more effect, for he was by no 


means merciful. Valentinian exhibited many 


examples of the torturing, putting to death, and 
even burning alive, unfaithful officers, and is 


eſteemed by hiſtorians to haye been extremely 


cruel. He deſerved to be deceived, ſince he 
had a high idea of his own. ſagacity and talents, 


qualities of which it was not ſafe to diſcover 
more than the emperor. No one dared adviſe, 
for fear of offending him; he was eaſily irritated, 
and his anger, when excited, was little ſhort of 
madneſs. When his miniſters ſaw him in this 
ſtate, they pretended to have received news 


that ſome province was menaced by the barba- 
'> Tians; on which he became inſtantly appeaſ. 
ed, perfectly tractable, and, ſays the hiſtorian, 
more gentle than Antoninus Pius himſelf. He 


died at fifty-five years of age, after having reigned 
twelve, leaving the throne to his fon Grattan, 


whom he had inyeſted with the purple from his 


earlieſt youth. He was well made, agreeable 


in converſation, had a good memory, and was, 
during his whole life, faithfully attached to the 
catholic religion. 


Valentinian had conſtant ata to rejoice 


in the reſpect and docility of his brother Valens, 
whom he had placed on the throne of the eaſt. 


4 It i 1s. and, that whilſt the empergr was felibersting 
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in his choice of a colleague, one of his officers 
faid to him: © If you are partial to your family, 
„you will nominate your brother; if you love 
« your people, you will chooſe ſome other.” 
It does not however appear that Valens was 
ſo unworthy of the rank conferred on him 
by his brother, or that the people were unfor- 
tunate under his government. In the ſecond 
year of his reign a competitor aroſe, who gave 
him ſome uneaſineſs. This rival was Procopius, 
related to Julian, and to whom this prince 
when dying, though he had expreſſed himſelf 
unwilling to name any fucceſſor, had given his 


purple robe as a pledge of the empire he wiſhed 


him to receive, Jovian, when elected, in order 
to remove Procopius to a diſtance, beſtowed on 
him the charge of conducting the corpſe of Ju- 
lian to Tarſus, and there celebrating his funeral. 
When the ceremony was concluded, Procop:us 
was miſſing, and all ſearch after him proved 
uſeleſs. He had concealed himſelf with a friend 
near Conſtantinople, to which he often went in 
the diſguiſe of a common man, to obſerve. the 
Acton of men's minds. e 

Valens, who was taken up with preparations for 
the war againſt the Goths, retired to Cæſarea, to 
watch its progreſs nearer at hand, leaving his 
capital under the command of his father-in-law, 
Petronius, who made himſelf but little beloved 
there, Procopius in his journeys thither ſoon 
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diſcovered the diſcontent to which this gaveriſe, 
and determining to make his advantage of it, 


gained ſome officers and newly-levied foldiers to 
his party, by whom he was proclaimed emperor, 


and borne in triumph to the palace. He was 
at firſt followed only by the populace, but the 
whole city was ſoon compelled to acknowledge 
him. Deſerters, vagabonds, and fugitive ſlaves, 


who had deſerted, were ſoon added to his firſt 
corps, and with thofe he ventured to take the 


field. But on finding himfelf in preſence of the 


regular troops ſent againſt him by the emperor, 


and little certain of his own, at the moment of 
action he quitted the ranks, and advanced for- 
ward, apparently in defiance, toward the leader 
of the army, but acquainted moſt probably with 
this officer, Vitalianus, and extending his hand to 
him, he tenderly reproached him for preferring a 
Pannonian robber to one like him, allied to the 
family of the great Conſtantine. Vitalianus, affed. 


ed at the appeal, cauſed his foldiers to acknow- 


ledge him, and with them immediately went 


over to his party. This, and other reinforce- 
ments, put Procopius in a condition to venture 


a battle, which notwithſtanding his diſtinguiſhed 
courage proved deciſive againſt him. Com- 
pelled to fly, he wandered. during the night 
with only two companions in misfortune, who 
at the break of day, fearing to be taken with 


1 him, and in the hopes of reward, fell on the un 
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prtunate uſurper : they bound and carried him 


to the emperor, who cauſed his head to be cut 


off; whilſt his betrayers alſo ſuffered death, the 
fit reward of their perfidy. | 

Had we nothing with which to reproach Va- 
lens worſe than their death, though ſome hiſto- 
rians have on that account blamed him, it would 


ſeem wrong to accuſe him of cruelty and injuſ- 


tice; but he has acquired an unfortunate cele- 
brity in the liſt of thoſe princes who, have 
fettered the conſciences of men, and torment- 
ed their ſubjects for their opinions. A zealous 
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zrian himſelf, he inveterately perſecuted thoſe 


vho were orthodox; againſt: whom he thought 
diſgrace, excluſion from offices, the deſpoiling 
them of their property, and even exile, not ſuf- 
icient puniſhments ; he employed alſo tortures 
and death. We cannot but look on the dreadful 
fate of eighty eccleſiaſtics, whom the clergy of 
Conſtantinople had deputed with their com- 
plaints on having an arian biſhop whom the 
emperor ſupported intruded on them, as an in- 
delible ſtain to his reputation. He had ordered 
them to be put to death; but the præfect fear- 
ing leſt ſuch an execution ſhould excite commo- 
tions, removed them on board a veſſel; and 


when at ſome diſtance from the ſhore, the mur- 


derers who had received their orders ſet fire to 
the ſhip, and eſcaped themſelves in a ſhallop. 
The veſſel and all in it were conſumed. + | 
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The attention of Valens was directed alike to 
divines, ſorcerers, aſtrologers, and-all who pre- 
tended to foretel future events, or to have any 
intercourſe with gods and demons; deliverers of 
oracles, fortune tellers, the fearfully credulous, 
and the hardened ſycophant; to the deceivers 
and the deceived: an attention which proved of 
the moſt vexatious kind, and was accompanied 

with an inquifition the moſt dreadful. Every 
book containing circles or lines; figures of ani 
mals, or parts of the human body; was held to 


ſcience, and an inſtrument of ſorcery worthy to 
be burnt. Theſe were ſought for with the ut. 
moſt diligence; and the moſt Private parts of 
houſes ranſacted to find them. Wo t6 thoſe in 
whoſe poſſeſſion thoſe infernal matthſtripts were 
found; which though there ony by chance 
brought on the proprietor the ſame puniſhment 
as if they had been made uſe of in the forbidden 


1 plied tbe number of the gut, for whoſe diſco- 

1 | 1 very a reward Was given, by concealing ſuch 
[| ſiſpicious books in n here _ could find 

'' e when neceſſur ry... 

i | | Every thing which appeared! to bear any re- 

| lation to magic was a'crime;'and what was there 


which miglit not be conſtrued into a reſemblance 


| | - 28iwell as-of the fraud of 3nquiſitors,! who multi- 
cer ie The proconful'of Alia, Feſtus, exerted bi 


be the abominable collections of ia! diabolical 


arts. RENamples exiſt of this notorious injuſtice, 


— 
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 bilitips in thoſe diſcoveries. He put the philo- 


 fopher Czranius to death by torture, only for 


the crime of having g, in a letter to his wife, made 
uſe of an expreſſion uſed in ſorcery. A woman, 
by certain words, cured the daughter of a pro- 
conſul labouring. under a fever; and was con: 


demned to death as an infernal agent, and an 


infamous magician. A young man who in the 
bath touched the marble with the fingets of 
both his hands, and then applied them fürdelfeh 
on his cheſt, pronouncing the ſive vowels, to 


_ relieve Himſelf, as he imagined, from a com- 


plaint in his ſtömach, Was immediately eke. 
cuted as a ſorcerer and magician Such were 


the barbarities exerciſed” by the minifter of 
he ſuperſtitious Valens! but, as hiſtorians have 


juditiouſly obſerved, « if VE looked on magie 
n 2 vain ſclence, he ouglit not to have been 
* alarmed -at it : but it, on the contrary, 'he 
% had any faith in it, he ought to have-allowed 
& it; ſince the execution of what it foretold de- 


# pended. not at ad 1 1. This relfeckion bi 


n **, 


| ing to himfelf. It cached the ears of the em- 
peror, that an oraclé which had been” con- 


fulted to know his ſucceſſdr, had anſu ort d that 
the firſt part of his name was Theod : H Threb- 


datus, Theodorus, Thecdoſiolus—all unfofti- 
| nate bearers of a name containing the” fats 
Theod—were maſſacred, T ke perfect fel 
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heavieſt on the philoſophers, who had extremely f 


increaſed under Julian the apoſtate. Their ſtate 
was a kind of religious order, implied by their 
habit, of which a cloke was the charaQteriſtic 
mark ; and they held ſchools where the pagan 


doctors were formed. But Valens might have 


reduced the order, without ill treating the indi- 
viduals of 1 

The ſeverity of his laws on other matters of 
morals and police, and his till greater ſeverity 
in their execution, rendered. Valens deteſted; 
and the laſt time he left Conſtantinople, its in- 
habitants ſwore ſhould he ever re-enter that city 


that they would all deſert it.“ May Valens be 


* burnt alive,” became a common imprecation 


at Antioch againſt him an imprecation which 
proved prophetic. He had made war with the 
Goths during his whole reign, and theſe people, 


repeatedly beaten, obtained more than one 
Ugnal revenge. The laſt and moſt bloody was 
in the why of Nicza, not far from Adrianople, 
where they totally defeated Valens; two thirds 
of his army were deſtroyed, and himſelf wounded, 
retired to a hut. It was ſurrounded by a body 
of Goths, who purſued the fugitives, and who 


meeting with reſiſtance, though ignorant of whom 


it contained, they fat fire to it, and in it the em- 
peror was conſumed. This was afterwards made 
known by a young man, the only ſurvivor who 


_ eſcaped to inform the Romans of the tragical end 
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of their emperor. He echffty four years for 


reigned fixteen. That he had ſome good qualities 
cannot be doubted, fince no man is abſolutely 
without them; but where ſhall we look for them, 
when it appears that he only knew bow do ren. 
der himſelf hated ? , 

1 fought the diſaſtrous _— in which he Gratian V 
periſhed P inſt the advice of his beſt officers. 378. 
They wiſned him to wait for the arrival of his 
nephew Gratian, who was haſtening to his 
ſuccour with a Hunerous and victorious. army 
of Germans. T is young prince not being near 
Valentinian : at hisMeath, the army, from political 
motiyes, leſt ſome other candidate ſhould afſame 
the Pak thought proper to clothe in it Va- 
&ginian, then only four or five years old. When 
"his brother Gratian, who was ſeventeen, arrived 
in the army, he approved a meaſure which had 
at firſt diſpleaſed him, and ever after treated his 
young brother like his ſon. The weſtern em- 

pire was divided "between theſe two. Italy, | 
lyricum, and Africa, were allotted to Valenti- 
nian; to Gratian, the Gauls, Britain, and Spain. 

By the death of Valens, Gratian, beſide his 
ſhare of the weſt, found himſelf poſſeſſed of the 
whole eaſtern empire; a burthen which ſeemed 
to him too heavy to bear alone. And the de- 
ſeription gi given by authors of the miſerable ſtate 
to whichithe empire was reduced, ſhews it was 
in wantrof a head more experienced than a 
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young man of twenty N apd a child of ten years of 


. age. © The whole country,” ſay they, © from 
KI - #7 Conſtantinople to the Julian Alps, is wet 
„with Roman blood. Scythia, Thrace, Mace. 


* donia; Dardapia, Dacia, Theſſaly, Achaia, the 
* twolkEpiruses, Dalmatia, the two Pannonians, 


* * 4 and the Gauls, ſwarm, with Goths, Sarma- 


4 mans, and 1 nothing bag eſcaped 
ce their rapacaty. All ranks, and all ages, have 
« ſuffered from their rage. How many eminent 
a. perſons of eithegiſex, howprfany conſecrated 


« virgins, have ungergone he moſt dreadful 


ec © qutrages, as the beginning only of a hard cap- 
« tivity? Biſhops have been maſſacred Fi, 
their elergy; churches deſtroyed; and 
« fineſt countries covered with aſhes.” 


theſe. calamities a new and dreadful wound was 
added to the army, by the loſs it ſuſtained of a 
great number of 1 its braveſt officers and beſt ſol 


the wrecks together, and th us eir 

a rampart againſt che fixſt effor of the barbarians. 
© After having ſtopt their courſe, he repulſed them, 
and at length ſuceeeded Ken i in driving them 
beyond the frontigr. » 


« £30 


Pe” In theſe exploit was affifted by Theodofus 
8 a very able general, whom he had ſummoned 
near him, and whom. on the danger, n, 


ed with him in fig e It. 
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likely that he'was will is to woke | in n the perſon 
of the ob for the injuſtice ſuffered by count 
Theo oſius his father three years before. This 
great man, after having ſubdued Britain, and by 
ns victorious arms reſtored peace to Africa, 
"periſhed on a ſcaffold at Carthage, a victim to 
his envious. calumnittor rs, who had, under falſe © 
accuſations, obtained this cruel order from the 
i iner perience of Gratian. His ſon 'Tetired to 
Spain, where he lived in obſcurity, when the 
young emperor. ' ſummoned him to ſhare with 
him the throne of the eaſt. He is applauded for 
a reſiſtance on this occaſion, which was ſoon _. 
8 fb ved. He yielded, and took the reins of em- 
| * te, and Gratian, contented with having placed 
4 1 in ch able hands, retur: ied toward the 
weſt, and confined himſelf to his own ſhare of the 
| empire, but ſent his brother Valentinian to him 
at Milan, under the government of Juſtina his 
mother. n 
| Religion, or rather the minifiets F "religion, 
took under, theſe emperors u great mare! in the 
affairs of ſtatè. They were Antrodueed In the 
various courts, which they materially influenced, 
but were unfortunately divided i in their opinions. 
At the court of Oratian, the catholics prevail - 
ed; at that of Valeifiniaiih violent arianiſm 
and in the eaſt, the d ent of Theodoſius, 
the oppoſiug ſects were numberleſs: but the 
| Entholtoxy* profeſſed - by the emperor during his 
'reign abſorbed the whole of them. It is ne- 
1 7 | R 2 


7. 7 3 
* 


” 4. 


G to revfark whats Would en; no part of 
hiſtory, but yet become an  iEporradtheificle in 
$ it, that at this time frſt appeared thoſe hermits, 
the forerunners of the monks, whoſe" lives and 
whoſe fund ibn varied een to the times in 
. they lived. 3 
Anchorets. We have o diffeulty in in 6 
* hermits, or anchorets; prope ly ſo called, ſuch 
as thoſe of the Thebais. They were men who, 
filled with an earneft defire after perfection, retired 
into places remote from the dangerous corruption 
of cities. Some, confined to iſGlated. regions, 
allowed themſelves no interdourſe with any 
living beings beyond What the ſtricteſt neceflity 
required. "The, caverns bordering on the Nile 
in the higher Egypt received manyzof theſe; 
others tixed. on. ſpots leſs! dreary, or, united in 
greater numbers, encouraged each other to | 
virtue by the force of. reciprocal example, and 
lived under a nen. l of their own 
chi a 
b by this kind; frond to 8 0 thoſe who 
lived recluſe in the neighbourhood of Conſtan- 
tinople, Antioch, and other great cities. Sepa- 
Tated by. voluntary ſecluſi N. from, ſociety, the 
duty. which called them to th participation of 
the holy myſteries of religion, which, were not yet 
1 allowed to be celebrated in their retreats, kept 
up a e e between them and the 
3 Was — from theig; exemplar 
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; lives,and from almoſt all of them originating from 


the lower orders of people, that thgy ſhould be 
conſulted by them whenever thedecifion of any 
points aroſe' relative to religion; points of which 
the multitude underſtand little, but about which 
they intereſt themſelves much. To make any opi- 
nion prevalent, it was only neceſſary to gain the 


chief perſon amongſt theſe recluſes, who per- 


ſuaded his flock, and they mingling with the 
people, inſpired them with the ſame ſentiments. 
It more than once happened that theperſeverance 
Anculcatedi into the minds of the populace by their 


1 compelled the emperors themſelves 


ake ſteps in matter of religion in contra- 
diction to their own,opthi 


to ſay, that | reeluſes were of great uſe, in 


opening the eyes ofthe people, and in the de- 


Whilſt the biſhepsgand miniſters of religion 
uſed the weapon perſuationagainſt idolatry, 
emperors and governors, in their regulations, 


|! \ ſparegygiot the ſeverer ones. of prohibition. In 


all places the temples were deſtroyed, or ſhut 


up, and the prieſts forbidden, under various pe- 


2 4 


nalties, to offer ſacrifices even in private ; whilſt 


the idols themſelves were” diſhonoured and de- 
graded, In the firſt fervor of the moment, 
many maſter-pieces of art, unappreciated by the 
eyes of enthuſiaſtic zeal, were mutilated or de- 


fpyed, Dae and women of rank thou ght 
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it allowable to rob the goddeſſes of their necks 
laces and jewels to adorn themſelves. An old 
veſtal, who had the care of ſuch, on taking 
offence at theſe liberties, found-both herſelf and 
| Her ſacred fire to have become the objects of 
ridicule ; ridicule, that powerful weapon which 
Was employed with ſucceſs againſt their augur- 
ers, ſoothſayers, oracles, and ceremonies. Of 
the latter, the church retained ſuch as were 
conſiſtent with the purity and majeſty of the 
chriſtian religion. But had policy only been 
conſulted, nothing tended more to the overthrow! 
of paganiſmthan the laws for the regulation | 
morals ; the preambles to which are the ſevereſt 

cenſures on, as well has the beſt preſervatives 
againſt, the depravity 0 1 ng authorized by the | 
examples of their prefeed dei 8. Laws of | 
this kind were never me 22 or better 
8 . AIR than 0 C 3 the 
G and Valentinian, 


1 in ap" om of human life, * mode ; 
of wif lom, attentive to his duties, and adorned | 
with ef ery. virtue, a ſad example of worth with- 
out energy, in a moment of « anger found only 
raitors and deſerters in his train. Maximus, a 
reſtleſs man, ſaid to have been brought up in the 
Place of the eaſt, and afterwards in conſequence 
of his Wee exiled to Anttain, had procured 


and the uſu 


or preparing for war. 
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himſelf t3,be proclaimed emperor there ; and 


awhilſt Gratian was employed againft the Ger- 
mang paſſed over into Gaul. The young em- 

erd haſtened to meet him. It is ſaid, that 
rom the preference he ſhewed the' auxiliaries, 
he was little beloved by the legions ; ; whatever 


\ re the reafon, 'tis certain his troops abandoned 
m Com- 


, at the moment of action, near Paris. 
lled to fly with an eſcort of only three hun- 


dred men, to complete his, misfortune, all the 


touns on his road ſhu their 
At leng! th he whey rece ved a FF yoo. but it wag 
only to 15 there murdered, at twenty-four years 
of age, after a reign of ſeven years. He" a a 
young man of the greateſt expectation; his 
virtues were his n, while his faults can hardly 
be reckoned, A veproggh, eo any but his minife 


gates againft him. 


ters. A * — 
I The united Faites of the two emperors were . 


now expected to fall on the uſurper ; the one tq 
avenge his brather, the other his bengſattor 3 
but Valentinian, who was, governed by amgther, 


more. attentive to the affaifs of the church than 


of the kingdom, made to him oyertures of EM z 
r himſelf offered they 
Theodoſius, nas a favour to aim bat 
the alternative of acknowledging him emperor, 
The emperor of the eaſt, 
who was amply employed i in repulſing the con- 
Fl 2 aſſaults of the barbarians, declared him 
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his colleague, and appointed another F* the ſame 
time in the perſon of his ſon. Arcgdius. | 
Maximus might have enjoyed in peace the 
authority he had uſurped, had not the facility 
with which he had appropriated the eſtates of 
Gratian awakened his inclifation for thoſe of 
& Valentinian, le entered them unexpected, 
and the young prince being obliged to abandon 
his capital i in the firſt campaign, had recourſe to 
the aſſiſtance of Iheodoſius. He came to his 
ſuccour, and a zattle rtzided the fate of the two 
emperors. Maximus/w Te bad fled to Aquileia, 
Was 55 taken and beheaded; and his ſon Vic- 
tor, , whom he had declared Cæſar, underwent 
the Taye fate. His brother, Marcellinus, had 
fallen in the battle. Theod treated his wife 
and daughters with clemeneyʒ and aſſigned them 
lands, by which they were honourably main. 
tained. There was no ſearch made after the 
* follow ers of his party; and it is ſaid, that when 
Maxygus was taken priſoner; and preſented to 
£4 the. countenance of that emperor 
evinced a ſenſibility gſbich induced his miniſters 
to haſten the, uſurper f from his preſence, leſt he 
lag lonounge his pardon. Thikodoſius united 
1 bs 27 Yalentinian those © of his brother 


But Valentinian ſeemed, for ever doomed to , 
fit unſteadily on "the th , from which he at 
length fell. He Was gene by Aﬀbogy?% 
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a Frank, raiſed by the ſoldiers, by whom he 
yas much beloved, to the rank of general, with- 
out. the conſent of Valentinian, whoſe childhood 
the eld in, contempt. ., _Arbogaſtes, behaved 
well Enough in the revolt of Maximtsg but 
when Theafafus, was at a diſtance, b& ; arro- 
gance, which had- before confined, in- 
creaſed to ſuch a degree, that Valentinian could 
no longer ſupport it. Yet, wanting the cou- 
fage do pronounce him diſgr Eto his face, the 
| young prince threw hit | pager e ntaining his 
| diſcharge, and orders fo retire- The haughty 
genera contemptuouſly tore the mandate ; and 
adding ctuelty to infult, caſed his maſter to be 
; firangl®&: he was then ſuſpended by his own 
chice to a tree; and it was ſpread 
abroad that the emperor had hung himſelf. OE 
twenty years only that he had lived, he had reign- 
ed near ſixteen. Humane and gentle like his bro- 
| | ther, he was, like im, regretted leſs for the good 
har , done, than for that which Was is hoped 
from bim in future. e 5 
5 Arbogaſtes did not think * to taks the 
: feeptre, but placed it in the higpds of Eugenius⸗ 
| who is believed to have been. e mover of the 
q plot. This man had firſt been a teacher of gram- 
mar, and afterwards of rhetoric; and having 
: raiſed his reputation by his eloquence, made 
bis way with the miniſters at Conſtantinaple, by 
oy e of one of them. He was 


* *. 
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un bj Arbogaſtes with him to Gaul, wha 
placed entire confidence in him, and now clothed 
him with the ufple 3, either to make him a 
leader othis o ' mounting of the tbrotſe, or 
thi thought! him better capable gong 
than ſimfelf. The new emperor ſent ambaſſa, 
dors to Theodofius, who amwſed them by ex- 
preſfi ons of friendſhip, whilſt he was preparing 
for war. Eugenius made the ſame diſpoſitions; 
and appears de had a powerful party on his 
fide againt TheQoſius, probably leſs from at- 
tachment to the profeffor of grammar, than from 
hatred to the deſtroyer of idols. 
The pagan:religign, now at its laſt g ip, " 
ſtruggled for a time under the auſpices of Euge - 
nius. The ſenate of Rome ſupplicated him to 
1 reſtore the revenues to th templés; and once 
more to raiſe within their walls the altar of vic- 
tory, and ſanction their ſacrifices. After ſome 
appearance of unwillingneſs, he granted all their | 
demands; and when Theodoſius marched againſt a 
- + 7 the uſurpers, the chriſtians, threatened with 
b T1. diſgrace and p ſecution, put up their prayers 
© - © - + for his ſafety. 11 bimſelf prep ared for the war 
by acts of piety, to which the  Eaithful have at- 
tributed his fucgeſs ; and eccleſiaſtical hiſtoriang 
relate that the vid ory he obtained was accompa- 
nied with miracles. His troops were at firſt repulſ- 
ed; but returning to the charge with more ardor, 


Fa of Fog genius 1 29 and ren, 
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This defection was ſo ſudden, that cence 


_alÞthe falſe: gods, whom he purſued to their 
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down their arms in the middle of nl action. 


12 Ny 40 brought 

the = Sea to him, as he: had ordereth# Their 
only anſwer was feizing and binding him ; after 
which they conveyed Link to the feet of Theo- 
doſius. The conqueror, to the teproaches he 
þ "made him on the murder of 
"calamities he had brought on the empire, added 
others, for the mad confidence he had placed 
in Hercules, whoſe image, v was depicted on his 
principal ſtandard. Bug ggged his life; 
but before the emperor bad ting 46 anſwer him, 
his own ſoldiers cut off his head. Arbogaſtes, 
having not been able to meet Kall in the batta- 
lions of the enemy, into wineh he nad Nn, 
killed himſelf. 
Theodoſius ſhewed no foverity to the pagans, 
who had endeavoured to make uſe of this op- 
portunity for the re- eſtabliſhment of their reli- 
gion. He endeavoured io open their eyes, and 
withdraw from their error, "by texhortations full 
of mildneſs; but he deſtroyed without mercy all 
ff.” monuments which might cgnduce to its e. 
He declared an implacable war againſt 


338 into Egypt, their cradle; intoGreece, 


mpire; * Rome, that univerh I | pier d 
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| where: e were all aſſembled. To the moſt 
* violent ects againſt idolatry, the emperor | 


-nour to "the Wen of . wept not 
yet wholly b. de It was committed by the 
inhabitants of K atioch, a city to which Theo- 
doſius had ffn 2 particular marks of favour. { 
Amongſt Were the ſuffering to be eretied? 
there his own ſtatues and thoſe of his wife and 
children: but his faygur had not extended to 


relieying thetgity from all taxes; and in conſe 


7 Lak 
% 


quence of dhe impoſed on it, in common with 
the reſt of the empire, the people roſe. It was 
no doubt it * who, in their exceſſes, 
infultingly-overturned theſe ſtatues, ſcourging 
and dragging them through the ſtreets, and 
throwing them into the common ſewers, accom- 
panied with the groſſeſt inſults. The governor 
of the city, who, by a fortunate reinforcement, 
gained the aſcendengys left not the affront un- 
puniſhed. Many perſons were beheaded, others 
thrown to the wild beaſts; nor did he ſpare even 
wo 1755 children of ſuch citizens who, having powe 
o calm the tumult, had remained inaQive.- | 
eſe dreadful] executions ſpread terror as 
* e the * % 5 but the panic became uni- 
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" maſſacre, and Not leave one ſtone upon the other 
of the ton remaining. Every one ſought for 
ſafety by, flight; and a town taken by aſſault 
4 does not preſent a more ſhocking ſpectacle than 
+ the pertaining ok wretched city under the 
ns A formidable body of 
ommi es armed with the moſt 


- l ame at length arrived. They began 
4 the ſtricteſt enquiries, in which many diſtinguiſh- 
0 —— Al . Thoſe who con- 
a feſſed, ſuffered death; thoſe who denied, under- 


1 height: the prieſts apd-miniſters of religion filled 
i the ſtreets; an anchorets quitted their re- 


went torture. ¶ Fear and deſolation were at their 


marching againſt Anboch, all whoſe Bibi. 5 
tants, the emperor, in this rage, had ſworn to ' 


D Firements; to adminiſthp what conſolation was in 


> their power to the afflicted. Flavian, their biſhop, 

in the mean time ſolicited their pardon at Con- 
ſtantinople. When he. once gained fight of 
gd the emperor he eaſily, obtained it from him, 
, though his cruel miniſters had kept him at a diſ- 


f tance, fearing leſt the ſaint ſhould put a ſtop to 


an example of. ſeverity, which they Pretenged to 
R be neceſſary.  * / 8 ff 770 

42 made uſe of the ſame pretext to draw 

fam | Theodoſfius an order of equal cruelty 
"= againſt the inhabitants of Theſſalonica. 


More 


" If en loſe. of Antioch, they had killed 
ben g ernor, for kaving refuſed to releaſe 
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7 ehartoteer who had alropted to perpetrate 


violence on a woman, of condition. © It is,” 
ſaid they, “the elemeney you haye ſhewn to- 
e wards the people of Antioch” which has em- 
* boldened thoſe of Hedalonica. If you leave 
this crime unpuniſhe#/ what” ſecurity will 
there be for your officers, ore.” This 
mode of arguing had its effe f kbe emperor, 
In his anger he ſent the ſoldj | is W th orders—or 
Same thing to an 
onbridled ſoldiery. On their entrance into 


town they ſurrounded the people, aſſembled 
the Circenſian games; and, ſword in hand, at- 
tacked the multitude, without reſpe& to age, 


ſex, or condition, and wh ut diſcriminating 4 
the innocent from the guilt) More than ſeven}, 
thouſand perionswere mulered in leſs than three 
hours; many of whom were merely come to be 
ſpectators of the games at Theſſalonica. 
Saint Ambroſe, then biſhop of Milan, having | 


heard of this horrible execution, wrote to admo- 
miſh the emperor to expfate his fault by ſincere 
| "repentance., Theodofins, who probably believed 


he could ealily come to an decommadation with. 
the biſhop on his return to Milan, went as uſual 


to the cathedral to aſſiſt in the celebration ve 


the rel: gigus myſteries; q but he was ſtopped by! the | | 


+pomiff at the door of the church, ho declared 


him ęxcluded from its communion, till by a 


© ng; penance he Jad: expiated ſo publie 2 
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crime. The emperor ſubmitted to the interdict, 

and returning to his palace in tears, fulfilled 

with humility the duties of public penance 

preſcribed by the canons of the church. Such 

are the reſources for the people in the piety of a 

prince, and the religion of its pontiffs. Theo- 

doſius died at Milan of a dropſy, before he had 

attained his * year, after having reigned 

fixteen. ' +, A 
He divided high emp pire 1 axifnetween — 

bis two ſons, Arcadius and Honorius, the firſt 394. 
eighteen, and the ſecond eleven years of age. 
Arcadiyg,had the weſt under the care of Rufinus, 
and HoWrius the eaſt, with Stilicho for his mini- 
ſter. If theſe two men were not rivals under 

5 Theodoſius, they became ſo through mutual 
jealouſy of power under his ſons their pupils. 

\ Stilicho, of Vandal origin, had riſen by his valour, 

1 and other military qualities, to the command of . d 
armies. Rufinus, by birth a Gaſcon, had gained * 
the confidence of the emperor, by his ability in 

®buſineſs. Arcadius fixgd his reſidenice-at Con- 
ſtantinople, and Honorius his at Milan. 
The two miniſters agreed perfectly well at 
. firſt, for they profeſſed and evineed an equal 
' readineſs in the pillaging of the provinces g but 
Stilicho ſoon ſhewed a delirg.of that ſuperlority 
in the government which had, he averred, been 
deſtined for him by Theodoſius.  Rufinus, to 
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princeſs, haughty and artful, exerted h 
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the marrying his daughter to his imperial pupil, 
perſuaded that he i was father-in-law to the 


8 emperor would have no competitor to fear, and 
might even be aſſociated by his ſon-in-law with 


him in the empfte Aux of theſe expectations, 
he made a journey to Anttdch, to be eye witneſs 


to the puniſhment of an unfortunate wretch 


who had incurred his diſpleaſure, and whom he 
ſaw die unger the blows he cauſed to be inflicted 


on himaken his return he dun d his intended 


ſdm in- law already married 4e Eu desi the daugh- 


ter of a general who was a Frank by nation. Thif 
power 


ted for 


over her young huſband. She was ine 


her elevation to a eunuch named Eutropius who 
- © having gone through various flaveries in his 


youth; and the Joweſt offices in the palace, was 


in his old age raiſed by Theodofi jus to the rank 


2 chamberlain. 
ufinus having thus Ioſt all hope © of elevation 
; 20s his daughter, reſolved on rendering 


himſelf necefary by che diſorders he ſhould raiſe 


in the empire. le underhand ſtirred up the 


Huns and Gothg to invade the empire, and 
dreadful were the cruelties committed by theſe 
F ns under ge Ilaric: they paſſed | 


ch they ravaged; and not 


| being repulſed 50 the forces of Arcadius, Stilicho 


came to his ſuccour but the emperor, in obedience 


to the: oquniſel of'Ryfinus, ſeit: Hig" orders to 
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retire to his own empire of the weſt, and ſend 


back to him the troops from the eaſt, which 


this general had united with his own. Stilicho, 
complying with the order, gave the command of 


theſe forces to his intimate friend Gainas, a a 


Goth. On their approach to Conſtantinople, 
Arcadius came out to meet them, accompanied 
by his miniſter. The young emperor they re- 
ceived with acclamations, but on a ſignal given 
by Gainas, the ſoldiers fell on Rufinus, who had 
imprudently truſted himſelf in the midſt of them, 
and killed him. Every thing ſeemed prepared 
for this event at the court of Arcadius, for the 
reins of government were immediately taken by 


Eutropius, under the authority of Eudoxia. 


Many hiſtorians blame this princeſs for her ava- 
rice, and are not agreed on the purity of her 
conduct: but all allow her to have had a great 


external appearance of piety, and to have fa- 


voured the orthodox chriſtians : © And what,” 


ſay they, * hides a multitude of faults, ſhe re- 


« ſpected the clergy.” | 

The people, who had rejoiced at the death of 
Rufinus, gained nothing by the change. Eutro- 
pius appears ſtained with every vice of his pre- 
deceſſor, without poſſeſſing the agreeable quali- 
ties he poſſeſſed, which were a majeſtic ſtature, 
pleaſing countenance, affability, and the graces 
of converſation. The old eunuch was avaricious, 
crvel,. deceitful, ungrateful, and conſequently 
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ſuſpicious. A writer, who has left us his por. 
trait, with ſhades of the blackeſt hue, adds, at 
its concluſion, that the likeneſs is a favourable 
one. He diſtruſted all who were diſagreeable 
to him at the court; and particularly thoſe who 
had been his benefactors. Stilicho ſtill taking 
upon him to regulate the affairs of the eaſt, and 
returning to Greece againſt Alaric, who conti- 
nued his devaſtations in that country, Eutropius 
ſent him orders to forbear this officious atten- 
tion, and to retire; and as he was politician 
enough to know there is no offending by halves, 
he procured the ſenate of Conſtantinople to de- 
clare the miniſter of Honorius a traitor to the 
empire, and cauſed the. eſtates, palaces, and 
other property he poſſeſſed in the eaſt, to be 
—_ 5 BY 

I.,!nhis injurious decree made Stilicho determine 
on executing the deſign he had already formed, 
to enter with an armed force into the territory 


of Arcadius. The old miniſter of the latter, de- 


firous of deſtroying all intercourſe between the 
two empires, received with open arms the com- 
mander of the forces of Honorius. In Africa, Gil. 
do had revolted againſt his ſovereign; and, with 
his whole province, came over to Arcadius. It 
is even conjectured that Eutropius had excited 
him to this defection. To this infidel governor, 
who was more than ſuſpected of paganiſm, Sti. 
licho oppoſed Maſcezel, his brother, who was 2 
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zealous chriſtian. The two brothers, thus actuat⸗ 


ed by the united inveteracy of fraternal and reli- 


gious hatred, made war on each other without 
remorſe. Gildo was beaten; and to avoid fall- 
ing into the hands of his brother, killed himſelf : 
whilſt Stilicho, to reward Maſcezel for his be- 
ſowing Africa on Honorius, had him thrown 
into a river, where he was drowned. 


In proportion as the credit of Stilicho was 


lefſened in the eaſtern court, by the manœuvres 
of Eutropius, was it increaſed in that of the 
weſt, by the marriage of his daughter Maria 
with the emperor Honorius. To this he added 
the ſplendor of ſeveral military expeditions z 
whilt Eutropius had no other ſupport than his 
intrigues, by which he was ill defended. His 
want of experience in war had obliged him to 
place the troops once more under the command 
of Gainas, the murderer of Rufinus. Gainas 
ſoon thou ght it unworthy of him to remain in 
any thing dependent on ſuch a miniſter, whoſe 
place he imagined himſelf much fitter to ſupply. 
Againſt a traitor he thought treachery allowable. 


He engaged one of his captains, an -intrepid 


man, named Tribigild, to raiſe the ſtandard of 
revolt in Phrygia; which, far from ſuppreſting, 
as was in his power, he ſuffered to increaſe: and 


when it had acquired ſufficient ſtrength to make 


It neceſſary to be attended to, Gainas cauſed 
the diſgrace and exile of Eutropius to be de- 
| | s 2 
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manded by the rebel, as the condition on which | 
he would lay down his arms. After various ne. 
gotiations, Arcadius was obliged to give up his 
miniſter. Eutropius, who«had fled for refuge 
to a church, was taken out of it, to be ſent into 
exile; when, under pretence that the impe- 
rial ornaments had been found amongſt his pro- 
perty, from which was deduced the probability 
of his aſpiring to the throne, his career was en- 
tirely cloſed by the cutting off of his head. 
 Gainas then made his own terms with Arca- 
dius. He compelled the emperor to treat with 
him in perſon ; and required that three princi- 
pal members of the ſtate, whom he thought | 
likely to thwart his deſigns, ſhould be delivered. 
up to him. This Arcadius refuſed. But the 
three illuſtrious, though unfortunate men, en- 
treated him to ſacrifice them to the generz! 
good; and went voluntarily to preſent then 
ſelves to Gainas, who ordered that their heads t 
| ſhould be immediately cut off: but at the mo- n 
ment when the arm of the executioner was ex- R 
tended to ſtrike the fatal blow, he ſpared their b 
lives at the entreaty of St. John Chryſoftom. 
After having fo far yielded to the prelate, he 
doubted not but he ſhould obtain the eſtabliſh- 
ment of an arian church at Conftantinople ; but 
his the biſhop with firmneſs oppoſed. A more 
important enterprize occupied the thoughts of 
the Gothic general, which was not the gaining 
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ſingle ſpot in the city for the building of one 


church, but the obtaining of the whole of its 


treaſures and palaces, with the rank of emperor. 
As all the troops of the empire were at his dif- 
poſal, he introduced a great number of Goths 
into Conſtantinople ; who, on a fignal agreed 


on, were to ſecond his attempt whenever he 


ſhould himſelf venture into the city at the head 
of a conſiderable corps. But he was repulſed at 
the gates by the inhabitants, who maſſacred the 
Goths already within the town. Gainas carried 
fre and ſword into T. ace, whither he retired. 
A general, named Fravitus, who was ſent againſt 
him, routed his army. Leſs fortunate than Ala- 
ric, a prince of the ſame nation, whoſe conqueſts 
ſhook the empire of the weſt, the Goth Gainas 
periſhed in the battle. 

Alaric, when called in by Rufinus, firſt pil- 
laged Greece; from whence he was a ſecond 
time expelled by Stilicho. The miniſter of Ho- 
norius now a third time drove both him and 
Radagaiſus, king of the Huns, who had joined 
him, rather by negotiation than force, out of 


Italy. Alaric then a fourth time ſhook Hono- 


rus with terror; who retired from Milan to Ra- 
venna, and had even, with his whole family, 
abandoned Italy, but for the oppoſition of Stilicho. 
He gained the celebrated victory of Pollentia 


againſt the Gothic monarch, and took his whole 


family captive. This defeat induced Alaric ta 
” © 
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offer to retreat from Italy, as a condition of 
peace, and to re-enter it no more ; a promiſe, 
which could be but little depended on, as he 
was often heard to ſay, that he ſhould not die 
contented if it were before Rome had been pil. 
laged and burnt by him, His retreat did not en- 
ſure peace to Italy, Radagaiſus returned there 
with his Huns, and was taken priſoner, and put 
to death by Stilicho. Iſaurian robbers ravaged 
the eaſt; and the Alans entered Gaul. Other | 
- | plagues united with the enemy, Paleſtine 
was ravaged by clouds of locuſts ; Aſia was de- 
ſtroyed by earthquakes; and the Gauls became 


ſubjected to Conſtantine, a common ſoldier, 
raiſed by his name to the throne in Britain, from þ 
whence he extended his empire beyond the ſeas, | 
Arcadius died during theſe diſturbances, leay- I 
ing a ſon, named Theodoſius, who was yet an y 
infant. He died at thirty-one years old, Pang v 
3 reigned thirteen years. a 
This combination of various circumſtances d 
would appear to have been favourable to Stilicho, b 
who was father-in-law to Honorius, married ta tl 
his aunt ; a great miniſter, and an able general, L 
with a ſon already of an age to ſecond him in ge 
any enterprize. An uſurper invaded the Gauls, E 
and carried his conqueſts even into Spain. Alaric th 
ſtill threatened Italy. The government of the a 
eaſt devolved to a child. All theſe reaſons ſhould m 


have weighed with Honorius, to affociate him in 
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the empire, whilſt he entruſted to him the 
charge of purſuing the uſurper Conſtantine. 


| But whether the imputation were true or falſe, 


the emperor was by ſome means perſuaded that 
his father-in-law held intelligence with Alaric, 
and had called him into Italy. Honorius ſent 
orders from Pavia, where he then was, to Ra- 
yenna, where his father-in-law lived, that he 
ſhould be aſſaſſinated. The command was exe- 
cuted without difficulty, and he repudiated his 
wife, the daughter of Stilicho, at the ſame time, 
and cauſed his ſon Eucherius to loſe his head. 
The care with which theſe executions took 


place, leaves room to doubt of the guilt of 


Stilicho. Honorius, by his death, deprived him- 
ſelf of a great general, whoſe talents he had 
reaſon to regret when ſtraightened by Alaric, 
who had once more re-entered Italy. Olympius, 
who ſucceeded Stilicho as miniſter to Honorius, 
and who was believed to be inſtrumental to his 
death, ſignalized the beginning of his miniſtry 
by ordering or ſuffering the Roman ſoldiery, on 
the news of Stilicho's death, to maſſacre the 


wives and children of the barbarians, whom that 


general had called into the ſervice of the empire, 

Enraged at this perfidy, the ſoldiers from all 

the towns of Italy fled to Alaric, who like 

a wiſe politician made uſe of the einforce- 

ment to propoſe pe.ice to tie emperor, on con- 

Cition of his paying him a ſtipu aten {.m, 10 
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- haſten the deliberations to which this pol 


gave riſe, he laid ſiege to Rome, which he re- 


- duced to the moſt dreadful, extremity. His re. 


queſt was granted, and he raiſed the fiege ; but 
ſome delay happening in the payment, he re- 
turned again before Rome, and made other 
propoſitions, which were rejected by Honorius. 
The Romans not thinking it neceſſary to ſacrifice 
themſelves to the obſtinacy of one man, received, 
for emperor Attalus, the præfect of the city, who 
was offered to them by Alaric. The Gothic 


FPeing treated with this new ſovereign, and once 


Alaric, 409. 


more raiſed the ſiege. 
Attalus, when he bebeld Rome ed, did 


not look on himſelf as the emperor of a moment, 


but pretended to impoſe conditions on Hono- 
rius, to which this prince was on the point of 


yielding, when his nephew Theodoſius arrived 


to his aſſiſtance. Arcadius, when dying, had 


given him as a miniſter Anthonius, a great ftateſ- 


man, and an honeſt man. This ſuccour pui Ho- 
norius in a ſituation to recal the offer he had 
made Attalus, of taking him as a colleague; an 
offer that the emperor of Alaric's creation bad 
haughtily rejected. He was alſo imprudent 
enough to quarrel with his protector, by whom 
he was depoſed, but who did not deliver him 


to Honorius, who demanded him at his hands. 


Rome was the bargain continually in diſpute 
between Alaric and Honorius; the former im- 
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plied, if you do. not grant my damn 1 will 

pillage and deſtroy your capital; whilſt the lat- 

ter yielded, with reluctance, the leaſt he poſſibly 

could, and made no haſte to ſatisfy the demands 
of his opponent. During the delays that en- 

ſued, famine made the moſt dreadful ravages in 

Rome. Civil war had prevented the cultiva- 

tion of the lands; and the ports by which pro- 

vilons ſhould have arrived being blocked up, 
the people were reduced to live on the moſt 

lathſome aliments. Human fleſh was public- 

ly fold; and mothers are even ſaid to have 

eaten their children. Theſe miſeries were yet 
only a prelude to the ſiege, or rather to thoſe 

which followed on its being taken, for the ſiege 

was not long. It is ſaid, that one of the gates 
was opened by a Roman lady, who was ſhocked 

at the wretched ſtate of the. people, obliged to: 

have recourſe to means ſo dreadful to preſerve. 

themſelves from -periſhing by hunger. 

Alaric, when his ſoldiers were on the point — 
of entering the city, thus addreſſed them: *All 
« the ighes:of the world are here concentrated: 
* to you I abandon them: but I command you 
to ſpill. the blood of none but thoſe whom you 
* find in arms; and to ſpare ſuch as take refuge 
* in the churches.” The pillage laſted three days; 
or according to ſome writers, fix. The Goths fired 
the town in various places, and notwithſtanding 
the orders of their leader, numbers were doubtleſs 
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maſſacred. Rome, the proud and the magnifi- 
cent, who had been called the capital of the 


univerſe, who had triumphed over all na- 
tions, and ſtretched the arms of her. power 
from one end to the other of the known world, 
fell before a. barbarian, who had not a foot 
of land he could call his own. For eleven 


hundred and ſixty-three years, ſhe had pillaged 
the reſt of the world, and became rich with 


the ſpoil of vanquiſhed nations. The fate ſhe 
had inflicted, ſhe now ſuffered ; and felt, in her 
turn, the calamities which ſhe had cauſed ſo 
many others to endure! Alaric ſurvived his vic- 
tory. but a ſhort time. Taking with him his 


captives and his wealth into Campania, he in- 
_ creaſed both by the plunder of Apulia, Luca- 
nia, and Calabria; and died of diſeaſe in the 


neighbourhood of Rhegium, when'on the point 


of paſſing over into Africa to ſubdue it. Fear 


ful leſt his aſhes ſhould be prophaned, his ſol- 


diers interred them, with a part of the richeſt of 


the ſpoils, in the bed of a river, whoſe waters 
they turned for the purpoſ:, and afterwards re- 


ſtored to their courſe. The Goths raiſed his 
brother-in-law, Ataulphus, to be his ſucceſſor. 


After contemplating Rome involved in flames, 
and floating in blood, pouring through all her 
gates; crowds of unfortunate wretches, laden 
with their moſt valuable effects, which the 
greedy ſoldiery ſtill diſputed with them; we wil 
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caft a haſty eye over the.whole of the empire, to 
obſerve in what manner this vaſt coloſſus was 
deſtroyed, and became divided. The trunk 
and mutilated parts, without bond or adherence, 
appear in future ſcarcely worthy any rank in 
the political world. Such were the effects of 
ambitious audacity on the part of the great; 
and of patience and folly on that of the people. 

It will be remembered, that Conſtantine, a 


common ſoldier, inveſted with the purple in 


Britain, had extended his empire over the Gauls. 
He took his ſon Conſt ens out of a monaſtery, gave 


him the title of Cæſar, and afterwards, on his 


bringing Spain under the authority of his father, 
that of Auguſtus. They were acknowledged by 
Honorius when preſſed by Alaric. Conſtantine 
entered Italy under pretence of aſſiſting the 
emperor, though in reality to appropriate ſome 
part of the vaſt wreck. In this project he was 
ſeconded by Altabucius, general to the emperor, 
whoſe treachery was diſeovered and puniſhed. 
This circumſtance obliged Conſtantine to re- 
treat. He committed the defence of Vienne to 
his ſon Conſtans, who had been driven out of 
Spain, and purſued even into Gaul, by Geron- 
cius, the Spaniſh leader. Conſtans was taken in 
Vienne, his head cut off, and Conſtantine him- 
ſelf blockaded in Arles by Geron ius. Ho- 


norius, during the fiege, ſent an able general, 


named Conſtantius, againſt him, who ſeduced his 
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troops : and Geroncius, with only three hun- 
dred remaining ſoldiers, returned to Spain; but 
was killed by them in conſequence of treating 
them too harſhly: Maximus, a ſhadow of an 
emperor, created by Geroncius, was taken by 
Conftantius, who ſpared his life. The fame 
general obliged Arles to ſurrender, notwith- 
ſtanding a reinforcement of Germans, who ar- 


_ rived to the aid of Conſtantine. The principal 

article of the capitulation was, that the lives of 
| Conſtantine and his brother Julian ſhould be 
| ſpared. - They took holy orders, to avoid giving 


umbrage to the emperor: but, in violation of 
the faith of treaties, Honorius yd them never- 


theleſs to death. 
Jovinus, deſcended from a WOT) family a amonh 


the Gauls, under the protection of Ataulphus, 


the ſucceſſor of Alaric, and with the aſſiſtance 
of a king of the Alans, and a prince of the Bur- 
gundians, cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed em- 
Peror, and affociated with him his brother Se 


baſtian. He was ſo imprudent as to quarrel with 


Ataulphus, who put Sebaſtian to death; and ſold 
Jovinus to the emperor for a quantity of wheat, 


of which his army was in need. Honorius did 


not ſpare him any more than another uſurper, 
Heraclianus. The latter, who, after aſſuming the 
purple in Africa, had ventured to brave the 
einperor in Italy, again driven back to his firſt 
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ation, was murdered by ſome ſoldiers, eager 


for the price put on his head. ' 
Ataulphus, who was a chief perſon in all 
theſe cataſtrophes, eſpouſed Placidia the ſiſter 
of Honorius, who had been taken by Alaric at 
the ſacking of Rome. Attalus, whom Alaric 
had formerly made emperor, aſſiſted at the ce- 
remony ; and was once more inveſted with the 
purple by Ataulphus, who wiſhed to intimidate 
his brother-in-law, and force him to a durable 


treaty of peace. Ataulphus being killed in 


Spain, Attalus, the ſport of fortune, was after 


his death taken and retaken, and at length 


confined in the iſlands of Lipari; his right hand, 
or as others ſay the fingers of his right hand, be- 
ing cut off, to prevent his writing, He lived 
there quietly. He was a man rather calculated 


for pleaſure than buſineſs; and after having 
been ſtyled emperor, was not aſhamed to ſing 


an epithalamium of his own compoſition in pub- 
lie, at the marriage of Placidia. This princeſs, 
when left a widow, was married againſt her 
will, by her brother Honorius, to his general 
Conſtantius; yet from this forced marriage a 
lon was born, named Valentinian. Honorius 
aſſociated his brother-in-law in the empire, who 
enjoyed the honour but ſeven months, at the end 


of which he died: Theodoſius, the emperor of 


the eaſt, having never acknowledged him. 
: This prince governed under the tuition of his 
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fiſter Pulcheria, who took the reins of empite 
into her hands, with the approbation of the 


miniſter Anthemius; and though only ſixteen 


years of age, ſhewed a great capacity for go. 
vernment. Pulcheria was equally miſtreſs of 
the court and of the ſtate. She engaged her 


brother, over whom ſhe had the greateſt aſcen: 
dancy, to diſmiſs the eunuch Antiochus, who 


was obnoxious to her; and in order to ſtrengthen 
her own power, looked out for a wife for him, 


who, being obliged to her, might ſupport the 


credit of ſuch a benefactreſs; and chance pre- 

ſented to her the perſon ſhe was ſeeking. 
Athenais, the daughter of an Athenian phi- 

loſopher, by whom ſhe had been educated with 


uncommon care, on the death of her father 


was, by her two brothers Geſius and Aurelian, 


_ deprived of her due portion; and in conſe- 


quence of the reputation for juſtice which Pul- 
cheria had gained through the whole empire, 
the Athenian maid came to claim the protection 
of that princeſs at Conſtantinople. Her ſenſe 


and her charms pleaſed Pulcheria, who after 


having ſeveral times heard her ſpeak, judged 
that ſuch a wife would enſure the happineſs of 
her brother. She cauſed her to be baptized by 
the name of Eudocia, and concluded the marriage, 


which anſwered not the hopes ſhe had conceivel 
from it. 


Whilſt the empire of the ** was thus g0- 
verned by women, that of the weſt was no Iſs 
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fo, from the aſcendancy which Placidia main» 
tained over Honorius. Such was the affection 
which ſubſiſted between the brother and ſiſter, 
that the courtiers—often as deteſtable in their 
calumnies as mean in their flatteries—publiſhed 
that it exceeded the bounds of brotherly and 
fiſterly love. Their malignant inſinuations de- 
ſtroyed this union, for they perſuaded Honorius 
that the widow of Ataulphus too well remember- 
ed ſhe had been once the wife of the monarch of 


the Goths, and that ſhe now diſcovered to them 


the ſecrets of the empire. The coolneſs which 
enſued between them from this ſuggeſtion 


obliged Placidia to retire to Conſtantinople. 
Whilſt ſhe and her ſon Valentinian were there, 


Honorius died of a dropſy, after a reign of 
twenty-two years, and not having lived quite 


fixty. He was a prince better ſerved by his 


generals and by events then his indolence de- 
ſerved. | 
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John his ſecretary was proclaimed emperor ; Thou. 


being ſupported by Aetius, a very able general, yi. 


who undertook to engage the Huns to act 4 — _ 
againſt Theodoſius, ſhould this prince refuſe 0 


acknowledge him. But the emperor of the 


eaſt anticipated the attempts of Aetius; and he 


ſent his aunt Placidia into the weſt with her ſon 
Valentinian, whom he inveſted with the ſupreme 
authority under the regency of his mother. They 
were accompanied by an army commanded by 
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| te Ardaburius and bis ſon Aſpar. The father 
| ſent his ſon with the cavalry by land, and him- 
ſelf embarked with the infantry : a dreadful] 


tempeſt diſperſed the fleet, and the veſſel which 


carried Ardaburius was wrecked on the coaſt, 


He was taken and conducted to John at Ravenna, 
who gave him a friendly reception, and left him 
entirely at his liberty in the town. The priſoner 
abuſed this indulgence, for obſerving that the 


ſoldiers of John were not well affected to him, 
he ſent intelligence to his ſon Aſpar, who had 


arrived ſafely by land, with orders to come in 


haſte to Ravenna. He arrived there, and finding 
all its gates open, ſeized on John, and ſent him 
to Placidia, who cauſed his head to be cut off. 
Aetius, who arrived too late with a large party 
of the advanced guard of the Germans, found 


it leſs expedient to continue the war than to 
make peace. He was received into favour, and 
named general of a great "We of the a of 


the empire. ” 
But he was not of a nature to be ente ö 
with a divided command, and .ſaw with jealous 
eyes the eſtimation in which count Bonifacius 
was held; an officer commendable both for his 
virtue and abilities. Of the latter he gave proof 
in Africa, wi:ich he had defended with great 
valour and ability againſt the attacks of the 


uſurper John. He reſtored there an order and 


cn, which have obtained him the ap- 
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plauſe of hiſtorians. The empreſs Placidia more 
particularly prized the fidelity of count Boni- 
facius : but to her the tfeacherous Aetius ſaid, or 
ininuated; . Do you believe it is for you that 
« he preſerved Africa? Be aſſured his labours 


there were only for himſelf; arid that it is his 


* intention to make uſe of the firſt opportunity 
« toſettle himſelf there in independence. Would 
„you have him throw off the maſk, order him 
to come to Rome, and you will ſee if he will 


« obey you.“ At the: ſame time that Aetius 


inſtilled theſe unjuſt ſuſpicions into the princeſs, 


he wrote word to Bonifacius, that the empreſs | 
had laid a plan for his deſtruction; and to ob- 


tain her end, would ſhortly recal him. The 
unfortunate prince being thus prepoſſeſſed, re- 
fuſed to obey her ſummons. Placidia then no 
longer doubting the truth of what Aetius had 
ſaid, cauſed Bonifacius to be declared an enemy 
to the ſtate ; whilſt Aetius obtained his wiſh of 


being named generaliſſimo of all the troops of 


the empire. 

The count defeated the firſt army ſent againſt 
kim; but thinking himſelf too weak to reſiſt 
alone the forces which were preparing againſt 
him, he called in Genſeric, king of the Vandals, 
to his aſſiſtance. The principal condition of 
their treaty was, that they ſhould divide Africa 
between them, Genſeric, with this expeCta- 
tion, quitted Spain, accompanied by his whole 


people, men, women, and children. Whilſt 


vol. Iv. 8. 
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chis colony ſeized. whole countries and towns, 
ſome friends of Bonifacius, amazed at this aſſocia- 


he did not love, obtained leave from Placidia to 


letter he had received from Aetius, aſſured them 


time to puniſh his treachery ; perhaps it was 
not even ſafe to let him know it had reached the 
ears of his ſuperiors. Placidia, therefore, di- 


cepting only three cities, of which Carthage, 
its capital, was one. Genferic anſwered Boni-· t 
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tion of his with the Vandals; whom they knew 


go and be informed of the motives. of this al- 
teration in him. The count ſhewing them the 


he ſhould never have proceeded to ſuch extremi- 
ties, but for the preſervation of his life. They 
took this letter back with them, and put it into 
the hands of the empreſs: but Aetius was at that 
moment vittorious. in Gaul, and it was no fit 


ſembled; and: writing in terms the moſt flatter: 
ing to Bonifacius, entreated him to induce the 
Vandals to leave Africa. The count entered in 6 
earneſt into the views of the empreſs, and offer | 
ed them conſiderable ſums if they would retreat; 

ti 


but they had overran. the whole province, *. 


facius only by-inſults; and cutting to pieces hi f@ 
few remaining ſoldiers, ſhut: him up in Carthage ve 
Bonifacius maintained himſelf in it for more tha H. 
a year; but was: at length obliged to ſurrenſſÞ ne 
der; and had the miſery of beholding all Africa by: 
ravaged in the moſt cruel manner by the barb no 


rians whom he had invited thither. 
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On his arrival at Ravenna he was received 
with the higheſt marks of diſtinction, and ho- 
noured with the eommand of an army; a favour 
which ſhewed Aetius that his perfidy was diſco- 
vered. He thought proper to conſider the com- 


mand given to Bonifacius as an unjuſt derogation 


from his honour; and the two generals ſoon took 
the field to ſupport their mutual pretenfions: In 
the battle which enſued, Bonifacius received 4 
wound; of which he died a few: days after. It 
is ſaid, that he exhorted his wife, Pelagia; if 
ever ſhe wiſhed to marry again, to-ſpouſe none 
but Aetius, when he ſhouſd be a widower; a're- 
commendation which, whether it was a mark of 
attachment or contempt, remains doubtfull The 


victor retired amongſt the Huns; from 'whence 


he returned at: tlie head of an army; and-Placiz 
dia: was happy enough in being able to make her 
peace with him, by receiving him at court, and 
ſtoring: him to his former offices, © 
The empreſs had, at this time, the ſatisfac- 
tion of marrying her ſor Valentinian to Eudoxia, 
the daughter of Theodofius;; but almoſt at the 


ſame moment, experienced one of the greateſt 


vexations a mother can ſuffer: her daughter 

Honoria had deſcendedito/a very ſuſpicious con- 

nexion with one of her domeſtics; and though 

but ſixteen years of age, it was diſcovered; that 

no leſs intriguing than amorous, ſhe maintained 

wſecret correſpondenoe with Attila, king of the 
7 2 
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Huns ; to whom ſhe had even ſent; a ring, and 
preſſed him to enter Italy with an army, and 
claim her as his ſpouſe, - It was neceſſary to re- 


move her from the court of the weſt, which had 


been the ſcene of her diſgrace. She was ſent 
into that of the eaſt, which was at that time agi- 


tated by a ſcene no leſs diſgraceful. And from 
an apple, which proved the true apple of diſ. 
cord, aroſe the cauſe. It ſeems poſſible, that 
Athenais, when converted into Eudocia, had 
not ſufficiently diſcarded the familiarities of pri- 


vate life; and that from thence aroſe thoſe im- 
prudences which gave uneaſineſs to her huſ- 
band Theodoſius. A thoughtleſs act, perhaps 
of innocence, brought them to a criſis. The 


emperor had been preſented with an apple of 


ſingular ſize and beauty; which thinking a pre- 


fent worthy the empreſs, he ſent to her. Eudo- | 
Lia, who took too much pleaſure in the conver- 


fation of Paulinus, an officer of the palace, 2 
learned and amiable man, ſent it to him ; and 
he, ignorant from whence it came, brought it 


once more to the emperor. As he received it, 
_ jealouſy entered, or increaſed, in the heart of 


Theodoſius. He ſummoned the empreſs, and 
enquired of her what ſhe had done. with the 


fruit he had ſent her. Eudocia, not daring to 
acknowledge her having preſented it to Paulinus, 


anſwered, that ſhe had eaten it; upon which 


the emperor ſhowed her the apple, and ordered 


* - 


ö 
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paulinus to be inſtantly put to death. Indifference 
ſucceeded to the love he had borne to her; and 
finding herſelf even more than neglected, ſhe 


aſked leave to retire to Jeruſalem. She lived 


there in ſplendor, with the wealth which the 
emperor had beſtowed on her, and of which he 


left her in poſſeſſion, but without authority 
and did not die tall twenty years after her diſ- 


grace. ® 244 T6 2909 
Thus the intention of Pulcherin; which was 
inbeiore a wife on her brother who ſhould: ren- 
der him happy, was not crowned with ſucceſs. 


To theſe domeſtic vexations were united, during 
the whole courſe of his reign, that of ſeeing his 


people inceſſantly. attacked and tormented. by 


the barbarians; A cotemporary author has, in 


a work of reputation, characterized the greater 


part of the nations who then laboured at the de- 
ſtruction of the empire; and thus delineates 
them: The Goths, ſays he, are deceitful, 
but their morals are pure. The Alans are leſs 


chaſte, but alſo leſs deceitful. The Franks 
©* are cunning, lying, and ſo perfidious, that falſe 
* oaths paſs amongſt them for trifles. The Saxans 


are obdurate, but have the greateſt abhorrence 
of intemperance. The Gepidz are cruel; the 


* Huns- cunning and diſſolute; the Germans 


drunken; the Alans greedy of prey. Theſe 


® vices,” adds this author; © are much leſs crimj- 


nal gy theſe barbarians than . the 


T's: 
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al Romans, who-are taught the laws of chriſtian 
5 morality. Yet they cannot exiſt without 


* haunts of debauchery; and the Gaths, who 


&,are not allowed to frequent them themſelves, 
e yet ſuffer them for the Romans, who have 


te eſtabliſhed their religion amongſt them.“ It 
were to be wiſhed, that ſuch of theſe nations 


as yet exiſt had not preſerved the evil habits and 
vices of their anceſtors. To the curb of religion, 
which our author allows to have been ſo uſeleſs to 


the Romans of his time, Theodoſus added that 
of the Jaws, by a collection which was called the 
Theadgfian code. It did not tilt ſo long in the 


it became generally'adopted by che Goths, Viſi- 

goths, Franks, Germans, and other: batbarians, 

who conquered Italy, Spain, Anti the Gauls. 
The ancient inhabitants of obe countries of 


the weft, and the: Romans who had intermixed 


with them, inſenſibly difappeared from theſe 


miſerable regions, driven Guta and deſpolled; or 


become, even in their own demuids, the vaf- 


Kals of their oppreſſors. Ar At the nanme'of theſe 


undiſciplined hordes they 'trembled,' and more 


: than all at the dreadful one of Attila. The 


emperors no longer defended themſelves with 
iron, but with gold; and, to their-hame; by pol 
fon and aſſaſſination. Upon che leaſt diſpleaſure 
ſhe won by the monarchs af the Huns; he receiv- 
ed from them embaſſies of ſupplſcation; whilſt 
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if he wiſhed to enrich any of his ten he 
charged thiem with ſome commiſſion to thoſe ti- 
mid and daſtardly courts, well convinced from 
experience they . . from 1 laden 
with prefents. ip | 

In the midſt of theſe anxieties, Theodoſius 
died of a fall from his horſe, at the age of fifty 
years, after having reignediforty-two. No praiſe 
is beſtowed on him, but that of being very pious: 
a great eulogium to a private man, but which 
alone is not ſuffictent for an emperor. His ſiſter 


Pulcheria had divided the empire witfichim; and, 


excepting the title, he had left to her the whole 
power, which it depended on herfelf only to 
have abuſed, as his miniſters had done. Theo. 
doſius placed a blind confidence in them, which 
often proved injurious to his ſubjects; Who, 
notwithſtanding his good inclinations, were not 
happy under his reign.” His fiſter, who wiſhed 


to ſhew him the danger of ſuch blindneſs. of 


truſt, preſented him one day an act to ſign, by 
which he yielded up the empreſs Eudocia to her 
as a ſlave ; and when he had ſigned, bade him 


read” it. He was/.confounded; and promiſed 


more attention in future; but who ever bre an 
indolent man corrected? 
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Pulcheria, by the death of Theodoſius, re- Pulcheria 


mained ſole miſtreſs of the empire; which it 
would have been difficult to find any one more 


capable of governing. But as no woman had 


Ta 


and Marcian, 
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reigned 'alone in either: empire, ſhe reſolved on 
marrying, notwithſtanding the vow of perpetual 


virginity which ſhe had made. Her choice fell 
an Marcian, a man diſtinguiſhed by his virtues 
and good qualities. She informed him of her 
intention of inveſting him with the ſovereign 
power, by marrying him, on condition that he 
would ſuffer her to live and die a virgin. He 
promiſed, and Pulcheria cauſed him to be pro- 
claimed emperor. Her choice was generally 
applauded, and the marriage celebrated with 
the utmoſt pomp. Pulcheria was fifty . years 
old at the time it took place. Valentinian; who 


might have claimed the empire of the eaſt, in 


right of his wife, who was the daughter of 


Theodoſius, approved of the whole proceeding, 


and acknowledged Marcian as emperor, This 


prince had riſen by merit only, ſtep by ſtep, 


From the ſtation of a common mer ta ſovereign 


| Whilſt the PAs of the eaſt . ſtrength 
by the ſupport of a man, that of the weſt was 


ſeen to tatter at the death of a woman. Pla- 
cidia, the mother of Valentinian, whoſe ſon in 
advanced life had left to her the ſame power 
ſhe had exerciſed in his minority, died. Taught 
by adverſity. during her marriages, ſhe had go- 
verned with wiſdom, and with as much ſucceſs 


as the nature of circumſtances would allow. Her 


eyes were ſcarcely cloſed before Valentinian re- 
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ceived an embaſſy from Attila, demanding his 


fiter Honoria in marriage; and as a right to this 


claim he ſhewed the ring which the princeſs 
had ſent him, aſking the half of the weſtern em- 


pire for her portion. Valentinian extricated 


himſelf from this difficulty by the gold he laviſhed 
on the monarch of the Huns; and by the ſame 
means averted this ſcourge from Italy, which 
already hung over Gaul, where the emperor 
oppoſed him by his genera] Aetius. Seven 
hundred thouſand: combatants who ſwelled the 
army of Attila, were defeated in the plains of Ga- 


talaunum. But even after this defeat, the king 


of the Huns had ſufficient force remaining to 


make himſelf dreaded in Italy, whither he re- 


tired, ſacking the cities, and deſtroying the 


country. Thither Aetius followed him, and 


partly by his power, partly by his addreſs, induc- 
ed him by fair promiſes to return once more to 
ravage Gaul; where once more he was conquered 


by Thoriſmund king of the Viſigoths By his 


death, in conſequence of a debauch, the earth 
was delivered from this warrior, who had never 


ſuffered mankind to enjoy any repoſe, and had 
never enjoyed any himſelf. 


Valentinian appears to have promiſed more 


to Aetius in his hour af diſtreſs, than when once 


out of danger he was willing to perform; thus 


was the giving his daughter Eudocia in marriage 
to Gaudentius, the ſon of that general. The 
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preſſing repreſentatiohs made by the father to 
fecbre this henour for his fon; gave à handle to 
their calumniators to make it believed that 
Aetius aſpired to the empire. Valentinian, un- 
der this perſuaſion, ordered the general alone 


into his apartment, and himſelf ran him through 
with his ſword. All his friends, ſucceſſively call. 


ed in like manner, were maſſacred on the ſame 
pot. Thus periſned,“ ſays an hiſtorian, by 
* the hand of the vileſt man in the empire, the 
ee greateſt general of the age.“ Yet were we 
tempted to pity him, it were ſufficient to recal to 
mind the deathof count Bonifacius. The emperor 
ex ulting in his atrocity, and deſirous of having it 
Praĩſed, aſked a Roman if he had not done well 
to get rid of Aetius: I know not, he anſwered, 
Nu you have done well of. ill; but you appear 
ame to have made uſe Ee left hand, to 
— 4 iin i 

Tbe emperor is ſaid to W on Cen 
to this black adtion by one of his courtiers, 
Maximus, whom: he had heinouſly offended, 


and who knew. he could not avenge himſelf on 


the emperor, or would at leaſt be puniſhed for 
his revenge, whilſt Aetius was living; he there- 
fore joined the enemies of that general, and ex- 
cited this weak -prince to the commiſſion of fo 
deteſtable an action. Having deprived the em- 


peror of this ſupport, his whole thoughts were 


employed on the puniſhment of the infamous 


* 


conduct of Valentiniun toward bis Wife: 4 
woman as admirable for her beauty, as eſtimable 


for her worth. The emperor having became paſ- 
ſonate ly enamoured of Her, and deſpafring of 
ſeduoing; had uſed the moſt perfidious treachery, 


as J as violence, toward her, Having en- 
gaged" her Hüſpanti in gaming, He gained every 


thing he had about ff, eren to Ris feal, of 


which: be was nd ſooner in poſſefiion, than he 


ſent it to the wife of Maximus, as à teſtimony 


of her hulband's deſire that ſlie fnould come to 


tle palace. Uſuſpectipziy hie obeyed; and was 


ſuewn to a remote apartment, here, in ſpite of 


her tears and prayers,” the- petfidioits! river 
fatiofied his paſſion.” On returning hottie; ſhe 
16aded'her huſband with reproaches, 2bhehavinig 
dim an necomplice' in the-treachery. Mains, 
naturafly gentle, and arl enemy t to iftrigues) was 


[provoked by To black a crime: afrd found Fg 


dimculty in raiſing” other malconteniis again 


prince who was deſpiſed,” and when” AC id 
longer lived to defend Him, little feared!” Fhere is 
no example of any emperor being” affallinated 
with fuck tranquillity, Fle was walking in the 
Campus Martius in the fight of the people, and 
ferrounded by his court, yet not öne offered to 
defend bitn, Luxurious, effemiriate, and no 
warrior; he was not even a traveller. 9 


went, ay authors, from Rome to Ravenna, and 


from Ravenna to Rome, and in one or other of 


- 
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theſe towns remained ſhut | up in his palace, 


with a tribe of eunuchs, to whom he was more 


attached than to his empreſs Eudoxia,. though 


ſhe. was one of the fineſt women of her time, 


He was e e years old, nd had reigned 
nineteen: 91 ' 


Either rac optics or revenge; Maximus 


obliged Eudoxia to eſpouſe him; but this princeſs, 
ao; in ſpite of his faults had loved her huſband, 
could not behold herſelf in the arms of his mur- 
derer, without the deſire of being diſengaged 


from ſo humiliating a ſtate. Expecting no ſuc- 


cour from Marcian who, had loſt Pulcheria, and 
+ Whoſe. forces were employed in the- eaſt, -ſhe 
addreſſed herſelf to Genſeric king of the Vandals, 
to induce him to avenge the death of his friend 
and ally Valentinian, and take her out of the 
Hands of his aſſaſſin. He arrived with a nume- 
rous fleet from. Africa, and landed at the mouth 
of the Tiber. The terrified Romans fled in 
crowds from the town, with Maximus at their 
bead; when the people, diſguſted. with his 
cowardice, , purſued with a ſhower of ſtones, 


and left him dead on the ſpot, as well as his ſon 


Palladius, whom he had eſpouſed to the eldeſt 
of Eudoxia's daughters. The Vandals during 
fifteen days pillaged Rome at their leiſure, 
loaded their veſſels with whatever was moſt 
valuable, and carried off Eudoxia and her two 
daughters into ſlavery.—A juſt reward for the 
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confidence ſhe had placed in a prince more 


eager after booty, than defirous of the 95 of | 


protecting an unfortunate family. 
Power was then the chief right, and the em- 
pire was his who could procure ſoldiers enough 


to ſubdue it. No man exceeded Ricimer in 
this reſpect. He was a prince of the blood royal 


of the Suevi, and from his earlieſt youth eſteemed 
by the Roman armies. His penegyriſts have 
called him, © The greateſt captain of his time, 


© the invincible—more courageous then Sylla— 


more prudent than Fabius—more amiable 
than Metellus—more eloquent than Appius 
© —more reſolute than Fulvius—and more ex- 
« pert than Camillus.“ His ambition was not 
to be an emperor, but to make others ſo: 
during the three months which Maximus reigned, 
he had given the command of the troops of the 
empire to Avitus, who was before general in 
Gau]. He, on hearing of the death of Maximus, 


had himſelf taken the purple: but Ricimer de- 


prived him of both purple and the government; 
and inſtead of the ſceptre placed in his hands 
the crozier of Placentia, of WARS place he * 


came biſhop. 


Ricimer put Majorianus in bis room on the 


| throne of the weſt : on that of the eaſt Leo was 
ſeated, on the death of Marcian ; which latter. 


left behind him the reputation of great piety 


and ſimplicity of 1 manners, without thoſe amiable 
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qualities. in him. cauſing any derogation, from the 
courage, or majeſty becoming an emperor. His 
gratitude toward Pulcheria is deſervedly praiſed, 
whoſe laſt wiſheg he reſpected, and fulfilled with 
exactneſs. Leo, who has been ſurnamed the 
Great, or from his country, Leo of Thrace, owed 
his, elexation to the refuſal of Aſpar and, his ſon 
Ardahurius ; two powerful nobles, Who, in con- 
ſequence of being arians, ventured! not to 
aſſume. the diadem. They fixed their choice on 
Leo, in hopes, of governing him; and Ricimer, 
from the ſame motive, fixed on Majprianus, in 
vhom he found better talents. for war, and more 
eſtimable qualities than he deſired, of which ſoon 
becoming diſtruſtful, he raiſed. Severus to his 
| place. 1 
1 ia believed; that, nat: experiencing, in this 
6 — new emperor. the docility he had expected, he 
cauſed, bim to. be: poĩſoned; and according to his 
choice the Romans, with general approbation, in- 
veſted Anthemius, count of the eaſt, a patrician 
and proconſul, with. the ꝓurple. He poſſeſſed qua- 
lities which: gave. riſe, to the greateſt hopes from 
his government: Deſirous of attaching Ricimer, 
he beſtowed on him his eldeſt daughter in mar- 
riage.; but no. favour. was. capable-of confining a 
man of à diſpafition ſo turbulent as Ricimer, 
whoſe, paſſion for power was continuall) ſtrength- 
ened by. ſucceſs, in his. military exploits. Con- 
: Kantly, armed, and. at the. head of his troops, 
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whom * kept in continual employ, he was not 
contented with maintaining on foot a numerous 
army in the centre of the empire, but led it to 
its extremities, both by ſea and by land, and 
ſnewed equal ability on both elements. 
| Anthemius and Ricimer lived for. five years in 472. 
good underſtanding; an underſtanding which 
mult have been ſome what difficult to preſerve be · 
tween an emperor, who could not but be jealous 
of his authority, and a ſubjed fo powerful. The 
moment arrived, when they thought it impoſlible 
to maintain it any longer. It would not be dit- 
ficult to determine who firſt. thought of, ridding 
himſelf of the other; perhaps both at the ſame, 
inftant. But, Ricimer being. the ſtrongeſt, at- 
_ tacked Anthemius in Rome, The inhabitants, 
by whom he was beloved, fuffered the laſt ex. 
tremities of famine in his defence. But Rome 
being at length taken by aſſault, Ricimer re- 
newed the cranes of Alaric and Genſeric, put 
Anthemius to deatb, and proclaimed Olybrius 
in his ſtead. The latter lived but a ſhort time, 
and Ricimer himſelf ſunk, under a diſorder; of 
the bowels, which carried him off two monthe 
after his ſacking:of Rome. 
Leo, emperor of the eaſt, taking umbrage that 
after the death of Olybrius, Glycerids, the nephem 
of Ricimer, who, was ſupported by Gondibal, had 


| cauſed himmſelf to: be named emperor of the weſt 


at Rayenna, raiſed a rival againſt him, Julius 
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| "Nepos; who took Glycerivs priſoner ana ſtript 
bim of the purple, after he had worn it one 
pFear. Glycerius entered into holy orders, and 


was ordained biſhop of Salonæ in Dalmatia. 
Nepos nominating Oreſtes general of his army, 


was by him depoſed, and thought himſelf happy 
to find in his fall an aſylum at Salonæ, near Gly- 


cerius whom he had dethroned. Many were the 
reflex ions they muſt have made on the viciffitudes 


of fortune. Oreſtes would not take the title of 


emperor, but beſtowed it on his ſon Auguſtus, as 
yet a child, who was called by the diminutive 


5 of that name, Auguſtulus. 
: Cloſsof the 


Under this emperor, whoſe name was fi gift 
catory of his feebleneſs, the barbarians, who had 
ſerved by the name of allies in the Roman armies, 


_ demanded a third part of the lands of Italy as a 
reward for their ſervices. Oreſtes refuſing to 
comply with this demand, they revolted, and 


choſe Odoacer for their chief, whoſe birth and 
country are alike unknown ; but whether Goth, 
Rugian, or of whatever nation, he ſhewed himſelf 


alike capable of commanding an army and go- 


verning a ſtate. From his advantageous ſtature, 
he had been received into the troops of the em- 


pire. Finding himſelf at the head of a powerful 


army, he had ſummoned Oreſtes to allow the 
diſtribution of lands; and on his perſiſting in a 


refuſal, he beſieged him in Pavia, the ſtrongeſt for- 
treſs in Italy, which be took, and put Oreſtes to 
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FORE From thence he ** to Ravenna; 
where he found Paul, the brother of Oreſtes, 
whom he treated in the like manner; but ſpared 
young Auguſtulus, and contented himſelf, in 
conſideration of his youth, with depriving him 
of the imperial ornaments. He did not adopt 
them himſelf, but cauſed himſelf to be nn 
king of Italy. By 

Thus ended the empire yp the weſt, Std 
had been long abandoned by the Romans 
Spain was in the poſſeſſion of the Goths and 
Suevi; and Africa, in that of the Vandals. 
Gaul was divided amongſt the Burgundians, 
Goths, Franks, and Alans. At length Italy 
herſelf, and Rome the magnificent, which had 
for ſo many ages impoſed laws on the reſt of the 
world, became enſlaved by a. barbarian, whoſe 
family and country were unknown. The fall of 
this ſtate, the greateſt which ever exiſted, prin- 
cipally, no doubt, enſued from the corruption of 
its ſubjects; and the indolence, luxury, and | 
ambition, of its princes. But its immediate cauſe — 
was the imprudence of admitting ſwarms of 4 
barbarians into the territory of the empire, and 
having conſiderable ſeparate bodies of them in 
the Roman armies, commanded by leaders of 
their own nation. Theſe people became more 
powerful than the native Romans, and enabled 
to reſiſt the emperors and diſpoſe of the empire 3 
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in ſhort, to become the maſters of thoſe who had 
| taken them into their ſervice. 
| This great revolution took place five be 
| and ſeven years after the foundation of the 
1 Roman monarchy by the battle of Actium; and 
ö A twelve hundred and twenty-nine after the 

I foundation of Rome. Writers have not failed to 
| "remark that the empire begun in Auguſtus, and 
| | ended ina prince who was called by a diminutive 
| 


of the ſame name. ee 


nkREx EMPIRE. 


1 Leo ſtill governed the eaſt, and was more for- 
| tunate than Anthemius, who fell a victim to 
| [ the jealouſy of Ricimer, to whom he was it 
debted for the throne. Leo, raiſed by Aſpot 
and Ardaburius, found means to maintain him- 
| felf in oppoſition to thoſe two men; and 
| even to get rid of theſe troublefome protectors, 
who foon wiſhed to diſplace him. He had 2 
1 younger daughter named Ariadne, whom he 
18 united to Zeno, of an illuſtrious Iſaurian family. 
He made him a patrician, captain of his guards, 

| and commander of all the troops of the eaſt, 

| | 25 with the expectation of the empire; but he 
= was neither agreeable to the people or the ſenate 

| of Conſtantinople. Wherefore, to prevent the 
1 | imperial ſceptre from quitting the hands of his 

| 3 family, Leo, now old and infirm, created his 
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_ grandſon Leo, Cæſar, the offspring of Zeno and 


Ariadne. The old emperor, after a reign of 
ſeventeen years, died of a flux, and the em- 


. preſs Verina compaſſed the attainment of what 


her huſband had been obliged to give up. She 
obtained her ſon-in-law to be named his ſon's 
colleague, and the child dying in fix months, 
Zeno remained ſole emperor. 


Placed on the throne, he ſtill evinced thoſe. 


vices which had deferred his acceſſion to it; and 
his mother-in-law Verina took from him the 
purple which he diſgraced. Her brother Baſiliſ- 
cus, whom ſhe had made uſe of to take the diadem 
from Zeno, aſſumed it himſelf, greatly to the 
diſappointment of Verina, who had intended to 
gratify her lover Patricius with it, who was 
maſter of the offices. Baſiliſcus conducting him- 


ſelf no better than Zeno, the people, who had 


no choice but between two princes equally 


bad, recalled the latter; and Baſiliſcus having 


been deſerted by Harmatius, whom he had 
made captain of his troops, was killed. The un- 
faithful general received from Zeno the reward 
he had promiſed him of being made maſter of 
his houſehold ; but when inſtalled in his office, 
he cauſed him to be maſſacred in the palace by 


Onoylus, whom Harmatius himſelf had brought 
up, If, inſtead of dwelling only on the great 
eyents which led to the cataſtrophe of the em- 

pire of the eaſt, every private circumſtance were 
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to be recorded, in every reign would be found 
the ſame treachery between fathers, wives, and 
children, relations and friends, protectors and 
the protected. It is worthy of remark alſo, that 
the religious ſyſtems and herefies, ſo warmly 
ſupported by the Greeks, who were naturally 
diſputatious and ſophiſtical, were the continual 
cauſe or pretence of the diſturbances of the 
court, where opinions reciprocally jarred, in 
which the people took an active part; and am- 
bitious men ſtirred up amongſt them that zeal 
which inſpired them with a blind fury, even 
more dangerous in proportion as the motives of 
it appeared to be ſacred, a 
The indolent tranquillity of Zeno's $ebavch- 
ery was diſturbed by two revolts, the one un- 
der his brother-in-law Marcian, who ſat up | 
the right of his wife Leontia,” the eldeſt daugh- J 
ter of Leo; the other under Leontius, the 4 
commander of the Syrian troops: they were 1 
both ended by the death of their authors: nor ſ 
did Zeno long delay following them to the tomb; { 
into which, if hiſtorians are to be believed, he 9 
entered alive. Ariadne, who loved him not, but 
was attached to an officer of the palace, named 
Anaſtaſius, profiting by the attack of an epi- 
lepſy, to which he was ſabje&, had him preci- © 
pitately interred. A noiſe was heard in his cot- 
fin, which ſhe would not ſuffer to be opened; 
and ſome days after it was diſcovered that he 5 
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had eaten the fleſh off his arms: an end worthy 
a monſter of luſt and cruelty. He was ſixty- five 


years old, and had reigned ſeventeen. 


293 


Anaſtaſius having grown old in the offices Apaſtafius 


of the palace, where he exerciſed that of filen-* 


tiarius, whoſe buſineſs it was to preſerve fi- 


lence; an office which till exiſts in the palaces 
of the eaſt, where the tumult of our courts 1s 


unknown. He was believed to be a good and 
upright man; of which the expreſſion of the 
people is a ſufficient proof. When he was pro- 
claimed in the circus, all at once exclaimed : 
“Reign, Anaſtaſius, as thou haſt lived!” He 
was ſixty years old, and as ſoon as inveſted with 
the purple received the hand of the empreſs 
Ariadne. The hope of the good he might do, 
and the experience of what he did in ſuppreſf- 
ing ſuch taxes as were odious, ſupported him 


for ſix years againſt a powerful cabal, which 
| roſe even to fighting; and ended, as is uſual with 


ſuch plots as are not attended with immediate 
ſucceſs, by the death of its leaders and their ac- 
eures. | | 

The emperor lived i in perpetual uneaſineſs be- 
tween the orthodox and the eutychians; and 
was accuſed of having ſhewn too much favour 


to the latter. His partiality toward them gave 


riſe to a commotion in favour of the orthodox, 

which, at one time, coſt the lives of more than 

ten thouſand; men. On another occaſion, Vitak 
ä . 25 
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lianus, the governor of Thrace, appeared under 


5 the walls of Conſtantinople with a conſiderable 
army, and threatened to depoſe the emperor, 


unleſs he recalled the catholic biſnop, whom he 
had exiled; and Anaſtaſius was obliged to yield 


to the demand of his ſubjetts. The Perſians 


gained ground in the empire; and ſwarms of bar- 


barians infeſted it. He thought to ſecure Con- 


ſtantinople, the capital, from their incurſions, by 
ſurrounding that and its ſuburbs with an in- 


trenchment, afterwards called the wall of An- 


aſtaſius: a kind of rampart, which rather ſerves 


to evince weakneſs, than contribute toward 
: defence. In order to avoid contradictions in 


giving the character of this prince, authors 


have divided it into two different periods. In 
the beginning of his reign, ſay they, he ſhew- 
ed great ſigns of generoſity, gentleneſs of diſ- 


poſition, and application to buſineſs, ſeeming 


to have nothing but the happineſs of his ſub- 
jects at heart. At the end of it, he ſold offices, 


and divided the ſpoils of the people with the 


governors of the provinces, to whoſe rapacity 
he abandoned them: that is to ſay, he was both 


| good and bad; in which Anaſtaſius is not ſingu- 
lar. He was found dead in his chamber at 


Juſtin, 513, 


eighty years of age, having reigned twenty- 
feven. 

As the age of the emperor left little doubt of 
his oon wanting a ſucceſſor, the high-chamber- 
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lain, Amantius, according to Evagrius, tranſmitted 
a conſiderable ſum into the hands of the prætorian 
prefect, Juſtin, to purchaſe the votes of the ſol - 
diery for one of his friends. Juſtin diſtributed 
the money in his own name: and having thus 
gained the troops, as ſoon as the death of Anaſta- ll 
fius was known, he was proclaimed emperor. He f | 
cleared his court of conſpirators; and amongſt ; 1 
the reſt of Vitalianus, who could not have uſed | | 
the ſame pretence for rebellion under' him as 1 
under Anaſtaſius - that of protecting the ortho- | | 
dox; for Juſtin himſelf protected them in the || 
moſt ſignal manner during his whole reign, and i 
ſuppreſſed, without pity, the eutychians, arians, | 

and other heretics. He could himſelf neither 1 
read or write, having paſſed his life, before he | bu 
enliſted in the army, in the Keeping of flocks. | | | 
He was not, however, deficient either in pene- | 

| tration, or addreſs in affairs of government. 

Juſtin died at the age of ſeventy-ſeven, after Ul 

having reigned nine years. 

: He had affociated his nephew. Juſtinian with Juftinian = 

; him in the empire; who ſucceeded him without 

oppoſition : but the moſt dreadful commotion | ij 

; took place in his reign that had ever ſhaken 

Conſtantinople. It broke out on a trifle—the 


« diviſion of parties in the theatre, on the merit of ll 
; certain actors; but the real cauſe was the diſ- if 
p content harboured againſt miniſters. Juſtinian | i 
| diſmiſſed two of the moſt obnoxious; a conde- i 
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ſcenſion which only ſerved to render the popu- 
Jace. more inſolent. They proclaimed Hypatius 
emperor, it is ſaid againſt his. will: he was the 
nephew. of Anaſtaſius; The greateſt part of the 
ſenate took ſide with the rebels: and Juſtinian, 
diſcouraged and alarmed, prepared to leave the 
town, and-embark on board a veſſel, but was re- 
tained by theſe words of the empreſs Theodore: 
„A ͤ kingdom is a glorious tomb.“ Putting 
himſelf at the head of his guards, he Aefonded 
himſelf in his palace; and when he was found 
not to forſake himſelf, he ſoon received ſuccour. 
Beliſarius, ſo famous for his vid ories during this 
reign, brought a corps of foreign troops to the 
aſſiſtance of Juſtinian. They delivered the pa. 
lace, and entering the circus with impetuo- 
fity, fell on all there without diſtinction of age 
or ſex; and a dreadful carnage enſued. To 
this ſucceeded the execution of the guilty; and 
with Hypatius, Pompeius, another nephew of . 
Anaſtaſius, was beheaded. The ſenatofs who 
were the exciters of the rebellion were puniſh- 
ed, and their property confiſcated. But the em- 
peror afterwards reſtored: . rank and fortune 
to their children. 7? | n. 
After thisgſtorm, Jafkniiah' * * ex 
during the whole: of his long reign, which no in 


commotion troubled. It is true, he was engaged B 
in perpetual wars; but of theſe, he ' devolved It: 
the weight on two able generals, who were bis I] ſtit 
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chief glory —Beliſarius, the ſcourge of the Per- 
ſians; and the eunuch N arſes, the conqueror of 


Italy. Theſe two great men ſometimes divided, 
ſometimes united; and rarely on a good footing 
with each other, yet always agreed for the ad- 


vantage of their common ſovereign, who paid 
them only with ingratitude. Vet there is no faith 
to be given to the tale ſo commonly reported, 
that Beliſarius having become blind in his latter 
days, was reduced to aſk charity at Conſtan- 
tinople. It is however true, that fallen into 
diſgrace, he dragged out his old age in obſcu- 


rity. Narſes had nearly fallen a victim to the 


intrigues of the court, and only eſcaped being 


| diſgracefully recalled by the empreſs, to the hu- 


miliating office of attending on the women, by 
his courage and ability being neceſſary to the 
1 
The name of Juſtinian has become famous by 
kis attention to the correcting the juriſprudence 
of his country; and the new form he gave to 
the Roman law, deſerved and obtained for him 
the appellation of the Great. His code, which 
has retained his name, bas become that of all 
nations. He was fond of building; hence almoſt 
every important town of his vaſt empire, was 
indebted to him for ſome magnificent edifice. 


| By his generals, he recovered both Africa and 


Italy, and re- united them to the empire. Ju- 


ſtinian was rather merciful than ſevere. But, 
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like a prince, he appears to have been indifferent 
to others. He died at eighty years of age, after 
a reign of thirty-nine years. The majeſty of 
the empire ſhone out for a ſhort time under him, 
but at his death it was eclipſed, and diſappeared 
for ever. 
Hiſtory at this epocha cl us nothing 
but diſaſters and miſeries which it is painful to 
trace. The writers engaged in this career, and 
thoſe who follow them, walk amidſt aſſaſſins 
and executioners ; ſcarcely finding any object 
leſs dreadful, on which to reſt the view. We 
ſhall therefore paſs haſtily over theſe' ſcenes of 
| horror; and if we repreſent the cataſtrophes of 
Princes without adverting to the miſeries of the 
people, the reader will remember, that the ſtorm 
which roots up the oak, paſſes not over the 
blade uninjured. | 
Juin, 362. TJuſtinian, when dying, named for his ſucceſſor 
Juſtin, the ſon of his ſiſter Vigilantia. He was 
proclaimed by the ſenate, and crowned by the 
patriarch of Conſtantinople ; which latter pious 
ceremony had been now ſome time introduced. 
Juſtin was eſteemed good, yet in the ſecond 
year of his reign he put to death another Juſtin, 
his relation, for being too much beloved by the 
people. This crime is imputed to the empreſs 
Sophia, who was cruel, haughty, and ſuſpicious. 
"Juſtin, either from imbecility or inſanity, was, 
| after ſome misfortunes, unable to govern the 
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ſtate. A ſubſtitute was neceſſary, and with the 
conſent of Sophia, Tiberius took his place, a 
native of Thrace, well eſteemed, and who had 
filled with honour the firſt offices of the ſtate. 
| When, after a reign of ſixteen years, Juſtin Tes, 
expired, Tiberius, who already poſſeſſed all the wo 
authority, took alſo the title of emperor, he at 
the ſame time declared Anaſtaſia Auguſta, who 
was his wife, though not till then known as ſuch, 
a proceeding which extremely aſtoniſhed the 
' empreſs Sophia, who, in hopes of being aſſociated 
with him on the throne, had greatly contributed 
to the placing him there. This couple had, no 
doubt, uſed all their addreſs to conceal their 
engagement from Sophia, who became from 
this time the mortal enemy of Tiberius, and un- 
dertook to put the commander of the Perſian 
armies, Juſtinian, in his place. But the deſign 
being diſcovered, Tiberius contented himſelf 
with taking from Sophia the wealth which ſhe 
| abuſed, and from Juſtinian the command of the 
army, ſubſtituting in his ſtead Mauritius, who, 
born in Cappadocia, was of an ancient Roman 
family, and an excellent general. He rewarded 
his ſucceſs by beſtowing on him his daughter 
Conſtantia in marriage, and declaring - him 
Ceſar. | 
Tiberius reigned only four years on the throne 
alone, and left it to Mauritius, than whom few 
emperors have had a reign more turbulent : 
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ſeditions of his army, and his capitol, were cloſed 


by the moſt dreadful cataſtrophe. The whole 
was cauſed by the obſtinacy with which Mau- 
ritius perſiſted in refuſing to pay the ranſom of 
twelve thouſand Roman ſoldiers, which the 


enemy offered at a moderate price; and on his 


refuſal, put every one of them to the ſword. 


The people of Conſtantinople, on receiving the 
news, made loud lamentations; and his army, ſtill 
more trritated, openly revolted, and named the 
tribune Phocas emperor. Mauritius could not 


eſcape, and was brought laden with irons before 


the uſurper, with five of his children. The 


| barbarian cauſed his five ſons to be maſſacred, 


one after the other, before his eyes. Mauritius 
bore the fight of his children's death with heroic 


_ reſignation, only repeating at every wound, whilſt 


mne | 
wife Leontia, are known. He was of middling 


bis eyes ſtreamed, theſe words of the prophet 


David: Thou art juſt, O Lord, in all thy 


* judgments.“ His children's governeſs having 
concealed one of them, for which ſhe endeavour- 


ed to ſubſtitute her own ſon, he would not ſuffer 
the deception, of which he himſelt informed the 


murderers. He . Les: in his bom. on the 


OX „ 


: years, after ear n F xteen. 


Neither the family of Phocas, nor that of his 


ſtature, deformed, and of a fierce countenance; 


bis hair was red, his eye-brows met, and he had 


been executed three years before. 
man who held nothing ſacred, conſpiracies could 


head. 
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the ſcar of a wound on one cheek, which became 
black when he was inflamed with anger. San- 
guinary and inexorable, he was addicted both to 


wine and women: his wife is ſaid to have been 
no better than himſelf : ſuch is the portrait given 
of this couple by the Greeks. 


| Gregory the 
Great, who, living at Rome, knew. them only by 


their letters full of civility, and preſents, beſtows, 


on the contrary, great praiſes on them both. 


But were nothing known of Phocas but the 
death of Mauritius and his ſons, that would be 
ſufficient . to characterize him as a monſter of 


cruelty. He conrinued to exert” his barbarity 
toward this unfortunate family ; and, under pre- 
tence of their holding correſpondence with the 


conſpirators, cauſed the empreſs Conſtantina 


and her three daughters to be beheaded on the 
ſame ſpot where her huſband and his ſons had 
Againſt a 


never be wanting; for who could venture to 
truſt him? One of his generals, whoſe merit he 
feared, was imprudent enough, truſting to the 
moſt ſolemn promiſes, to put himſelf in his 


power; when the monſter cauſed him to be 


burnt by a ſlow fire. Even to do him ſervice 


proved dangerous: one of the name of Anaſtaſius 


having revealed a plot to him, he put all con- 
cerned in it to death, and Anaſtaſius at their 
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Tf the people at the theatre: differed from 


At length the indignation which his crimes 


excited roſe to ſuch a height, that even his re- 
_ Jatives rebelled againſt him. He was ſurrounded 


by troops, which poured in from all parts of the 
empire : but more immediately prefſed by He- 


raclius, ſon of an African governor of that name, 


he diſperſed his fleet, and the tyrant fled ; but 


was purſued with a band of ſoldiers by Petro- 
nius, whoſe wife he had diſhonoured. He de- 


ſpoiled him of the purple, and brought him 
clothed in black, and laden with irons, to the 
feet of Heraclius; who beginning to reproach him 
with his tyranny, Phocas calmly anſwered: © Do 
* you endeavour to govern better.” His hands, 
arms, feet, and legs, all the members of his body, 


were cut off, after a reign of ſeyen years. 
Heraclius, who was acknowledged emperor, 


was of a noble family of Cappadocia. He had 


a majeſtic appearance; and was well verſed in 


war: —a knowledge which was extremely neceſ- 


fary at a time that the empire was attacked 


on all fides, particularly on that of the Perſians, 


who made great acquiſitions, and would liſten to 
no terms of accommodation, till Heraclius, by 


his victories, compelled them ſo to do. He re- 


covered divers provinces, which this haughty na- 
tion had diſmembered from the Roman empire, 


bim in their judgment of an actor, he called in 
the ſoldiers, and maſſacred all without diſtinction. 


received the ſacred chalioe from his hands; yet 
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and drove its monarch and his numerous armies 


before him. He brought back a conſiderable 
portion of the true croſs to Jeruſalem, which 


the Perſians had taken from the holy city. Ma- 


homet mean time took Medina and Mecca, and 
began to ſpread his religion in Aſia, where 
chriſtianity then prevailed. The apoſtles of this 
prophet were his numerous armies, Heraclius 
was deficient neither in courage or the ability 
neceſſary againſt this new enemy; but he loſt ſo 
much time in religious diſputes, treats, and pub- 
lic feſtivals, that he had not leifure to reflect on 
the dangers which threatened the empire, 


Wholly occupied with the deſire of eſtabliſhing 


in it his own erroneous opinions, he died of a 
dropſy, after reigning thirty years. His ſon 
Conſtantine ſucceeded ; and is believed to have 
been poiſoned by his mother-in-law Martina, 
at the end of ſeven months, to make way for her 
fon Heracleonas. The crime was probably prov- 
ed, as the ſenate cauſed the noſe of the ſon to be 


| cut off, and tore out the tongue of his mother ; 


after which they ſent both into exile, and in- 


veſted Conſtans, the ſon of Conſtantine, and 


grandſon to Heraclius, with the purple. 


Conſtans bore ſome reſemblance to Cain. He Cont 


viewed his brother Theodofius, whoſe virtues ren- 


dered him beloved by the people, with envious 


eyes; cauſed him to be ardained a deacon, and 
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db read of hm not being ſubdued, he had him 


killed a ſhort time afterwards. This crime was 


ſueceeded by the moſt dreadful remorſe; he 


: Perpetually imagined he beheld his brother of. 
fering him a cup filled with blood, to allay his 


thirſt, with which he was continually torment- 


ed. To fly ſo terrifying an object, he went to 


Sicily, reſolving to transfer the ſeat of empire to 
Syracuſe: but che inhabitants of Conſtantinople, 


: learning his deſign, detained his wife and child- 


ren. He wandered; like another Cain, conti- 
nually purſued by remorſe; nor could his un- 


| ceaſj1 ng wars againft the Saracens and Lombards 
| ſuſpend the terrors he laboured under. He re- 


tired, at length, as he had at firſt intended, to 


Syracuſe, from whence he governed the em- 
pire in the moſt tyrannic manner. Deteſted for 
his avarice, even more than his other crimes, as 
he carried it ſo far as. to rob the churches of their 
richeſt ornaments and their conſecrated veſſels, 


he was killed in the bath; by one of his ſervants, 


by a blow from a' vaſe, intended to pour the 
water over him, in bes: . ee you of 
his reign. | 


Conſtans having inten his: ſo Conſtantine 
dm Conſtantinople when very young, be had 


no beard; but when he returned thither, it 
had appeared; and from hence the inhabitants 
named bim Pogonatus, or the bearded. He 


: had _ ſhewn himſelf a man; if a- victory 
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gained over an uſurper, by him whom he cauſed | 
to be killed, may be eſteemed ſo doing. The | 
Saracens, during his reign, penetrated even with- | 
in the walls of Conſtantinople ; he defeated | | 
them, and lived afterwards ſufficiently peace- | 
able. He was pious and juſt, and died of a de- | 
cline, after a reign of ſeventeen years. | 
Juſtinian the Second, his ſon, ſucceeded to the Jufinian I. | 
throne at ſeventeen years of age; was after- * 
wards driven from it, reaſcended it, and expe- 
rienced every viciſſitude of fortune. He marched 
againſt the Bulgarians, and was put to flight; 1 | 
compelled the Sclavonians to fly before him; | 
and, in turn, himſelf fled before the Saracens. | 
Governing with haughtineſs and cruelty, he was 1 | 
deteſted by the people; and to avenge him- « 
ſelf on them, ordered a general] maſſacre of | 
the inhabitants of Conſtantinople to take place | | 
| 
| 


in the night. Leontius, formerly commander 

4 of the troops of the eaſt, who had been three 

„ ears in priſon, had juſt regained his liberty; 

e and received the government of Greece in atone- | 

ff ment for his captivity. He was ſetting off for 
lis new employ, when two of his friends, the | 

le luperiors of monaſteries, came to him, and ex- | 

d borted him to deliver the city from the cala- - | 

it mity with which it was threatened. I eontius, 

ts putting himſelf at the head of the troops which | 

le I© vere confided to him for his eſtabliſhment in his __— 

ry overnment, went directly to the palace, and ; | 
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ſeizing the emperor, cut off his noſe, and ſent 
him into exile. The patriarch then proclaimed 
Leontius, and ſeated him onthe imperial throne. 
He reigned, however, no long time; for one of 


his generals, Apſimar by name, who afterwards 


adopted that of Tiberius, treated him as he had 


Juſtinian, depoſing him, cutting off his noſe, and 


baniſhing him to a monaſtery in Dalmatia. This 
Tiberius gained important advantages over the 
Saracens; and might have reigned in peace, had 


| he not made an attempt on the life of Juſtinian, 
| exiled to the Cherſoneſus. That prince being 
informed of his intentions, fled to Trebulis, 


king of Bulgaria, who received him favourably, 
and conducted him back to Conſtantinople, 
which he took by ſurprize. The firſt ob- 


ject of Juſtinian's attention, when re-ſeated on 


the throne, was the ſatisfying his revenge, of 
which he had never loſt either the hope or the 
defire. In his flight to Trebelis, the veſſel in 


which he was in being in the extremeſt danger, 


one of his attendants entreated him, if ever he 
recovered the empire, to forgive his enemies: 


but he anſwered: coldly, © May I be drowned 


« this inſtant, if I forgive one of them.” Both 

Tiberius and Leontius felt the effects of his re- 

ſentment, for they were both put to death. 
He was fo vindictive, that he cauſed the inha- 


bitants of the Cherſoneſus to be maſſacred for not 
having paid him the reſpe due to him when 
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exiled amongſt them, as well as from a ſuſpicion 


he entertained of their having had an intention 
of giving him up to Tiberius. The execution- 


ers of this order having ſpared the women and 
children, were ſent back by the emperor, and 


expreſsly forbid not to leave one child alive. The 
difficulty of fulfilling this unhuman command, 
and the fear of being puniſhed by the emperor 
for not having obeyed his orders, induced them to 


proclaim their general Philippicus; who found 


means of having Juſtinian killed, after twenty- 
one years of a very turbulent reign. The laſt 
ſtroke would be wanting to his character, ſhould 


we omit, that on very ſlight grounds he declared 
war againſt Trebelis, king of Bulgaria, who had 


reſtored him to his throne. 


The arms of the empire were not fortunate dung, 


naſtaſius, 


under Philippicus; the Bulgarians made an ir- Theodofus, 


ruption into Thrace, and came even to Conſtan- 
tinople. The indolence of this emperor, who 
was too much employed with religious affairs, 


rendered him odious; and the people learnt, 


without the ſmalleſt emotion, or any mark of 
ſenſibility, that his eyes had been put out in his 
palace, where he was ſurprized in his repoſe 
during the day. His firſt ſecretary, Anaſtaſius, 


took the purple; and as he was more a politi- 


cian than a warrior, he placed the Iſaurian 
Leo, who was a very able general, at the head 
of his troops. 
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The marine army, who refuſed to „ 
India Anaſtaſius, proclaimed Theodoſius, a man 
of low condition, and a tax-gatherer. Leo 
came to the aſſiſtance of his benefactor Anaſta- 
ſius; and, without a blow, induced Theodoſius 


to abdicate the throne, and enter into holy or- 


ders. With equal ſucceſs he negociated with 


Anaſtaſius, whom he perſuaded that he would 


be happier as a private man than in poſſeſſion 
of a crown, whoſe weight was too great for 


him. Leo had ſecured to him ſufficient wealth to 
render his life eaſy, had it not been diſturbed 
by ambition; for being defirous of re aſcending 
the throne, which Leo, by his conſent, had filled 


he brought death on himſelf. 


The empire of the eaſt during the reign of 
Leo loſt all its authority in Italy, which . 
under the power of the Lombards, whilſt Rome, 
as will be ſeen, gave itſelf up to its biſhops. 


Theſe revolutions were, in a great meaſure, 
cauſed, as well as confirmed, by the diſpute 
concerning images. Leo, and his ſucceſſors, 


| deſtroyed them in their government, and perſe- 


cuted all who paid them the rites of veneration. 
The people and clergy were divided with reſpect 


to this queſtion. Leo employed violence of 
every kind to eſtabliſh his opinion; and even 


went ſo far as to attempt aſſaſſinating pope Gre- 
gory, who oppoſed. it. The weſt remained at- 


tached to the Worn of images. The cities of 
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the caſt were divided within themſelves with re- 
ſpect to theſe dogmas, which influenced in future 
the affairs of ſtate. Whilſt the emperor was al- 
moſt wholly occupied with theſe difputes, the 
Saracens ravaged the eaſtern parts of the empire. 
After taking the proper ſteps to ſecure the dia- 
dem to his fon Conſtantine, he died, after a reign. 
of tweny-five years. 
The precaution which Leo had taken to ee, ne, 
aprony- 

aſſociate his ſon with him in the empire, and mus, 747+ 
cauſe him to be crowned, did not prevent the. | 
appearance of a competitor, whom Anaſtaſius 
the patriarch ſupported. Conſtantine ſeized both 
his rival and his ſon, and cauſed their eyes to be 
put out. The patriarch, by his order, was paraded 
riding on an aſs through the principal ſtreets of 
the town; his face turned to the tail of the 
beaſt, and himſelf beaten with rods; after 
which he reſtored him to his former rank, not 
being able, ſays an hiſtorian, to find any one 
worſe. As Conſtantinople, where the uſurper 
had maintained himſelf, had not ſurrendered 
till forced by extremity of famine, the emperor 
puniſhed its inhabitants by taxes and extortions. 
He was more fortunate than his father againſt 
the Saracens and Bulgarians; but, as well as Leo, 
perſecuted. the orthodox, who were ſtyle wor⸗ 
ſhippers of images. He died in the twenty- 
fourth year of his reign. 
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Leo III. 775 His ſon Leo imitated his violence againſt 

|| images, 'but had the vexation of finding his 
=_ . opinions oppoſed, even by perſons in his own 

| -palace, and amongſt the reſt the empreſs Irene 

his wife. Though he had before been much 
t : attached to her, he removed her from his bed, 
1 | and put thoſe to death by torture who had 
b procured images for her. He reigned only five 
IF years. WE | 
| | Odense Irene took her ſeat on the throne beſide her 
bade ang ſon Conſtantine Porphyrogenitus. Thoſe who 

| lere, 78. envied her power engaged the young prince. 
then only ten years of age, to remove his mother 
to a diſtance. But Irene being informed of the 
deſign by her miniſter Saturacius, cauſed the 


* * 
— 


| 

conſpirators to be publicly flogged, and took on | 

herſelf the charge of puniſhing her ſon, in the ] 

| ſame manner, in the interior of the palace, and | | 

| 7 afterwards was herſelf proclaimed ſovereign by ( 

l the armies. Conſtantine roſe in his turn; for the ſi 

people, offended with the tyranny of the mother ſ 

| with reſpect to her ſon, whom ſhe retained a a 

WT captive in the apartments of his palace, obliged h: 

i . her to reſtore him to his liberty. Saturacius, th 
| who had cauſed his enemies to be ſcourged, 

1 ſuffered the ſame treatment. The ſon conducted be 

41 bis mother, with the utmoſt reſpect, to a houſe let 

| of her own building, where ſhe and all her - 


treaſure were confined ; but as Conſtantine ſtill 


— 
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continued to ſee her, ſhe ſoon n her 
aſcendancy over him. 
It is not to be doubted but that to gain this 

aſcendancy ſhe encouraged his vices, or, at leaſt, 
ſhe did not oppoſe them; a condeibeatiia un- 
worthy and culpable in a mother: but the fault 
became a crime, when its object was the ren- 
dering her ſon odious and deteſtable. By her 
advice, he unjuſtly divorced his wife the em- 
preſs Maria, and put out the eyes of his three 
uncles, whom he ſuſpected. Some hiſtorians 
believe her to have been guilty of this deteſtable 
treachery, whilſt others excuſe her; but there is at 
leaſt no doubt of her having a ſhare leſs indirect 
in the death of her unfortunate ſon. He had 
left her with the army at Pruſa in Bithynia. 
From this army, ſeveral officers ſat off whom ſhe 
had engaged to depoſe her ſon. They arrived at 
Conſtantinople, without his having the leaſt 
ſuſpicion of their deſign, and put out his eyes in 
ſo barbarous a manner that he died three days 
afterwards in the moſt dreadful agonies. He 
had reigned, alone and in concert with his mo- 
ther, ſixteen years. 

This prince, on mounting the throne, had ex- 
pected to eſpouſe Rotdudris, daughter of Char- 
lemagne ; but this marriage, which bad been 
concluded by Irene, ſhe herſelf broke off, fearing 
that it would give her ſon too much power: 
the deſire of preſerving what ſhe had at length 
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acquired, made her agree to the e if 
did not firſt make it, of herſelf eſpouſing Char. 
lemagne, in order to unite the two empires. 
The. malice of the eunuch Aetius prevented the. 
concluſion. of this plan. Incapable himſelf of 
poſſeſling the empire, he withed to procure it 
for his brother Leo, governor of Thrace, to whom 
the intended marriage, had it ſucceeded, would 
have been an inſurmountable obſtacle. He. 
therefore revealed the deſign; at the fame time 
ſpreading a report, that the ſeat of empire would 
| be transferred from Conſtantinople. The in- 
habitants dreading this, haſtened to ele an em- 
peror named Nicephorus, a circumſtance which 
had not been foreſeen by Aetius. The new 
emperor, till pe had gained poſſeſſion of the 
| riches of Irene, treated her with great reſpeQ; 


| 

but no ſooner had he them in his power, than 

he baniſhed her to a convent in the Iſle of Leſbos, , 

where ſhe died with vexation, having reigned a 

ſix years after her ſon's death. Great was the ] 

trouble ſhe gave herſelf to poſſeſs that power 1 

for a few years alone, which the might have 4 
divided with her . ſon by conciliating means o 
worthy of a mother. Whatever praiſes the he 
catholic hiſtorians may have beſtowed on her fte 

from her protection of i Images, Bene, to the eyes 1 

5 of reaſon, pears onlyan ambitious woman, who tio 

in private life would hae been deſpicable for Th 
2 1 cabals. e | 3 
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Nicepborus made a treaty with the ambaſ- Ne phone 


P of Charlemagne, who were at Conſtanti- 
nople, and acknowledged this prince for em- 


peror of the eaſt. He was diſturbed by Bar- 


danes, who was elected emperor, but abdicated 
almoſt directly; Nicephorus not contented with 
this ſacrifice, put out his eyes: he at the ſame 
time aſſociated with him his ſon Saturacius, and 
gave his daughter Procopia in marriage to Mi- 
chael, an officer of the palace. Nicephorus was 


killed in battle by the Bulgarians, in the ninth 
pear of his reign: his ſon, who was mortally 
wounded, ſurvived him only two months, and 


Michael was elected emperor. 


805. 


Michael feeling himſelf incapable of govern wictae,8re 


ing the empire ia the critical ſtate in which 
it then was, ſurrendered it in, nine months? 


time to Leo, an officer of diſtinguiſhed merit, 


and withdrew to a retreat, where he expeCt- 


ed ta liye in quiet, with his wife Procopia. 


Leo ſeparated them, and rendered their fon 


Theophylactus incapable of having children. He 


declared violently againſt image-worſhip. Mi- 
chael, ſurnamed Balbus, or the Stammerer, whom 
he had inveſted with the firſt offices in the 
ſtate, conſpired againſt him, and was condemned 
to be burnt” alive. He was leading to execu- 
tion on the eve of Chriſtmas, when che empreſs 


Theodoſia repreſented to her huſband, that ſuch 


a ſcene would be little ſuitable to the reſpect 
due to this hallowed time, on which they were 
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to receive the euchariſt together; and entreated 
a reſpite. The emperor granted her requeſt; 


but leaſt he ſhould eſcepe, had the criminal 


loaded with irons, the keys of which he cauſed 


to be, brought to him. Michael made uſe 
of the delay to aſſemble the conſpirators in 


his priſon, whom he threatened with diſcovery 


if they refuſed o fave him, Fear determined 
them to run all hazards; and early in the 


morning they attacked the emperor in the 


chapel of his palace, and killed him. They went 
{till further, and carrying Michael in jrons as he 
was, as they could not find the keys of them, 


they placed him on the throne. The empreſs 
Theodoſia was baniſhed to an iſland, with her 
four ſons, . who ſuffered the ſame operation that 


Theophylacticus had undergone.” Leo reigned 
ſeven years and a half. Michael, in this fingular 
adventure, appears to have been aſſiſted by the 
catholics, who were inimical to Leo from his 
perſecution of images. 

Michael ſhewed himſelf favourable to the or- 
thodox, though he was himſelf but little ſoli- 
citous concerning their diſputes; as he rather in- 
clined to Judaifm. He obſerved the Jewiſh ſabbath, 
denied the reſurrection of the dead, and was but 


little ſcrupulous in his morals, for he took the 


daughter of Conſtantine Porphyrogenitus out 


of a monaſtery, where ſhe was profeſſed, and 


married her againſt her will, Euphemius, one 
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of the chief officers of the empire, thinking he 
might follow the emperor's example, committed 


a ſimilar outrage : but Michael ordered juſtice | 
to be inflicted on him, and that his noſe ſhould- 


be cut off. To avoid this puniſhment, he was 
proclaimed emperor—the palladium, at that time, 


againſt crimination. A perſon named Thomas 


took the ſame means, to avoid ſuffering, from juſ- 
tice, for having ſeduced the wife of a magiſtrate, 
This Thomas gave much uneafineſs to Michael 
he gained two battles againſt him, and befieged 
Conſtantinople, but ſuffered at laſt the uſual lot 
of ſuch adventurers, both he and Euphemius 
were killed. Michael reigned near nine years, 
and died by difeaſe. 
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Theophylus took pride in repairing the ſcandal Derbe 


cauſed by his father, replacing Euphroſyne in the ©* 
monaſtery. And, whether through policy or juſ- 
lice, he puniſhed the murderers of Leo, to whom 
bis father Michael owed the crown. Two things 
are remarkable of him asa prince. He fincerely 
pardoned an excellent captain, who quitted his 
ervice from fear of ill treatment, and had turned 
bis arms againſt him: he recalled him, and re- 
ſtored him to his full confidence. Of another, 


whom his ſoldiers, in conſideration of his great 


qualities, had named emperor, he was far from 
ſhewing any jealouſy; and though he did not 


confirm their choice, as he had children of his 
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own, he reſtored him to his ſituation, and be- 

ſtowed on him the higheſt tokens of friendſhip, 
His greateſt enemies, that is to ſay, the or- 

thodox - chriſtians, whom he haraſſed for their 


worſhip - of images, acknowledge him to. have 


been an obſerver of juſtice, a friend to his 


people, and perfeQly diſintereſted. 


Conſtantinople which appeared richly laden, 
he aſked to whom it belonged ; and being an- 


 ſwered to his wife the empreſs Theodoſia, he 


exclaimed, extremely offended, © Shall I ſuffer 


« the wife of an emperor to be a trader? When 
« princes apply to commerce, the ſubjects will 


<« ſoon periſh with hunger.” He then cauſed the 
veſſel to be burnt, This puniſhment was ftrik- 


ing; but had he diſtributed the riches it con- 


tained, it might have been more uſeful. Thea- 


Pphylus was an enemy to intemperance. He 


cleared Conſtantinople of proſtitutes, and was a 
pattern of chaſtity himſelf, He revived ſome 
excellent laws, and reigned twelve years. 


Michael 11. His ſon Michael being then but fix years 


old, his mother Theodoſia took the reins of go- 
vernment into her hands. Through a ſpirit of 


contradiction, or ambition, ſhe perſecuted the 
| iconoclaſts, whom her huſband had favoured. 


During the fourteen years of her regency ſhe 
cleared the empire of that ſect, as well as of the 
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manicheans, who were then very powerful: She 
had a bro her, named Bardas, as ſullied with 
vices as ſhe was adorned with virtues. He 
found his nephew Michael highly ſuſceptible of 
bad imprefſions; and as the empreſs was a re- 
ſtraint upon their irregularities, they reſolved to 


get rid of her. But, learning their intention, to 


ſpare them their meditated crime, ſhe abdicated 
the throne. Before ſhe retired, ſhe gave a public 
account of her adminiſtration to the ſenate ;'and 
in order, if poſſible, to check the idle expences of 
her ſon, ſhe made known what conſiderable ſums 
ſhe left in the treaſury. She then, with her three 
daughters, retired from court; but her ſon caufed 
her to be ſhut up with his liſters in a monaſtery, 
where ſhe died of grief a ſhort time afterwards. 

Michael, who had no longer any check, gave 


himſelf up to, the moſt diſgraceful irregularities. 


He took pride in imitating Nero, whom he pro- 


poſed for his mode] ; and in a thort time ex- 


pended the immenſe treaſures left him by his 
mother. He was continually ſurrounded with 
buffoons, and wretches without honour or vir- 
tue, who turned the moſt facred things.into ri- 
dicule. Some of them would dreſs themſelves 
in the ſacred habits worn by the prieſts on ſo- 
lemn occaſions; and, in theſe habiliments, imi- 
tate the ceremonials of the church. Whilſt the 
emperor paſſed his life in ſcenes ſo ſcandalous, 
Bardas ruled with the molt deſpotic authority. 
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His nephew named him Cæſar ; but ſuſpecting 
him of an intention to be ſomething more, he 
cauſed him to be aſſaſſinated. As it was neceſ- 


 fary for him to have ſome one on whom he 


could diſcharge the cares of government, he 
_ Choſe Baſil great chamberlain; a man of very 
low origin, but tall, well made, of an agree- 


able countenance, and "oy dexterous in his 


Zh exerciſes. 


He had been vers by Bardas for his dexte- 


rity in the breaking-in of horſes, and through him 
he gained admiſſion into the emperor's houſe, in 


which he roſe to the higheſt offices; yet he it 


was who inſtilled into Michael the ſuſpicions 


which coſt Bardas his life. The emperor, in re- 
turn, not only named Baſil Cæſar, but appoint- 
ed him his colleague. He applied himſelf to re- 
forming the abuſes of government, and even en- 
deavoured to correct the vicious habits of the 
emperor. But learning that this prince waited 
only a favourable opportunity to rid himſelf of a 


_ troubleſome cenſor of his actions, he entered 
bis chamber whilſt he was afleep, and had 


bim killed before his eyes, in the twentieth year 


Baſil, $61. 


of his reign. 
Could a crime be pallisted, that of Baſil might 


be excuſed; ſince he delivered the empire from 


a bad ſovereign, and gave it a good one.—Balil 


governed with great juſtice and moderation. He 


raiſed men of merit only; and allowed all his 
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ſubjects to addreſs him with freedom, which 


rendered him ſo dear to them, that they looked 
on him more as their father than their monarch. 


This good prince was near depriving of ſight 


his ſon, falſely accuſed of an intention to aſſaſſi- 
nate him. Every body was convinced of the 
innocence of Leo, whom the emperor was con- 


tinually importuned to reſtore to liberty. Tired 


of entreaty, the emperor forbad the naming of 


his ſon before him. One day, whilſt he was 


converling with one of the chief officers of the 
empire,' a parrot, hanging in a ſaloon where 


the emperor was, who had often heard a regret 


expreſſed for the fate of this unfortunate prince, 
ona ſudden muttered, © Alas, poor Leo!“ His 


friends, profiting by the occaſion, renewed their 


entreaties to the emperor, and he yielded to 
them. He died not long afterwards, in the 
nineteenth year of his reign, which was not 
wholly deficient in military}glory. He left ex- 


cellent rules of government to his ſon, com- 


priſed in ſixty- ſix chapters, the initial letters of 


which form the following ſentence : © Baſil, em- 


* peror of the Romans, in Chriſt, to his dear 


« fon and colleague, Leo.” From whence it 
appears, that if Baſil was not the inventor of 


acroſtics, he had at leaſt a taſte for them, 
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Leo was unfortunate in his wives, of whom Leo, 285. 


he loſt three ſucceſſively. His taking a fourth 
cauſed a ſchiſm in the Greek church, in which 
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ſuch marriages were forbidden. His was diſap- 


proved by the patriarch Myſticus ; and Leo, to 


obtain abſoſution, ſent Euthymius in his place, 
The clergy took part in the diſpute ; and even 


the people, ſince it appears that a fanatic ſtruck 


him a blow on the head in the ehurch, by which 
he was knocked down. But matters being ac- 


commodated, Leo retained his fourth wife Zoe, by 
whom he had a ſon named Conſtantine. During 


the greater part of his reign he carried on war 


with the. Saracens, by bis generals, who were 
ſometimes fortunate, ſometimes otherwiſe. His 


own attention was particularly directed to the 


b government of the interior: and his actions, as 
well as his writings, obtained him the ſurname 
of the philoſopher. He, with his own hand, re- 
viſed the laws of Juſtinian. He wrote alſo on 


military diſcipline, and the chaſe; and ſome 
treatiſes of theology and hiſtory of his remain. 
His reign, which laſted twenty-five years, ex- 
cepting in a few. inſtances, was advantageous to 


bis people. A happineſs which, to a ſovereign, 


ſupplies the place of all other praiſe, 


Alexander, 


Leo, when dying, adjured his brother Alex- 
ander, to whom he bequeathed the crown, to 
hold it only in charge for Conſtantine; but the 


brother formed a deſign of rendering his nephew 
incapable of poſſeſſing it, by caſtration. The 
young prince was only ſaved from the danger 


by its being repreſented to Alexander, that from 
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his conſtitution he was not likely to be long 


lived ; fortunately the exceſſes of the uncle 
abridged his life, who, in the ſpace of one year, 


had rendered himſelf equally deteſtable and 


deſpicable. 


Conſtantine being but 1 years old, was a Contain 


long time rather a ſpectator than an actor in 
what paſſed under his reign. His uncle had 
left him in the hands of tutors, more likely to 
corrupt than to form him to virtue. They 


were at the ſame time regents, but the ſenate diſ- 


miſſed them; and Zoe, the mother of the young 
prince, who had been removed to a diſtance, 
returned and ſeized on the authority. The 
Bulgarians, perpetual enemies of the Greeks, 
made irruptions, which obliged Zoe to raiſe 


troops againſt them, the command of which ſhe. 


gave to two generals, Romanus and Leo. Theſe 
two men were no ſooner at the head of the army, 
than they conceived the deſign, of which the exe- 
cution appeared eaſy againſt ſuch a child, either 
of ſeizing on the empire for themſelves, or divid- 


ing it with Conſtantine. . But theſe ambitious 


pretenders jarring inſtead of agreeing, the faction 
of Romanus gained the aſcendancy. He cauſed 
his rival to be deprived of ſight, and marrying 
his daughter to Conſtantine induced him to 
name his ſon Chriſtopher, head of the allies, 
who were then the great ſupport of the empire. 
He himſelf took the title of Cæſar, and after- 
vol. Iv. Y 
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wards that of emperor. He baniſhed the empreſs 
Zoe; and taking the whole authority into his 


hands, made peace with the Bulgarians: and the 
better to ſtrengthert the power he had acquired, 


engaged the king of that country to take Ju- 


lia, the daughter of Chriſtopher, in marriage. 


The young emperor looked on theſe events 
without appearing to take part in them : but he 
formed his own deſigns, which were to ſuffer 


his enemies to ruin each other. Romanus 
aſſociated another Conſtantine with him in the 
empire, inſtead of Chriſtopher his eldeſt ſon, 
who probably died. His third ſon, named 


Stephen, became jealous, and the young emperor 
found no difficulty in engaging him to raiſe 


himſelf in oppoſition to his father. The legit- 
mate emperor Conſtantine ſurprized them both, 
and cauſed them to be ordained prieſts, that they 


might aſpire to the throne no more. The crime 


Romanus 


— 3 alter the opinion his — attempt had 


which Conſtantine had incited Stephen to commit 


againſt his father was attempted, and almoſt con- 
ſummated, againſt himfelf by Romanus his ſon. He 
attempted to poiſon his father; but the emperor, 


at the moment of raiſing the cup to his lips, by 
a ſlip of his foot, ſpilt a part of the draught, 
yet {till drank ſufficient to make him very ill. 


After a reign of forty-eight years he left the 


crown to the poiſoner Romanus. 
His conduct on the throne was not ſuch as 
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given of him. Romanus appears to have been one 


of the moſt debauched princes mentioned in hiſ- 
tory. In order to purſue his pleaſures with more 
freedom, he placed all the authority in the hands 
of bis great chamberlain Joſeph, à ſimple and 


credulous man. If the Saracens were beaten 


during his reign, it was by bis generals. He 


lived but three years on the throne, and died 


by poiſon, given him by his wife Theophano. 


Nie left two infant ſons, Buſil and Conſtantine. 


Joſeph continued to govern with his accuſ. Nicphorus 


tomed mildneſs: and called himſelf the friend of 
Theophano, who had undertaken the guardian- 
ſhip of her children. The troops were com- 
manded by Nicephorus Phocas, an able general, 


to à cloĩiſter; and at the ſame time ſhewed a hair 
ſhirt which he always wore. Joſeph, affected 


by his repreſentations, threw himſelf at the 
holy man's feet, and with tears in his eyes ac- 


:knowledged- to him the ſuſpicions he had enter- 
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Phocas, 964. 


whom Joſeph, from an apprehenſion of his pre- 
tending to the crown, wiſhed to diſplace : but 
Nicephorus coming one day to the miniſter, 
_ artfully} informed him, that diſguſted with the 
affairs of the world, he had long ſighed after a 
monaſtic life, from which he had till now been 
diſſuaded from affection to his governors, and the 
neceſſity of filling the important employments 
which they beſtowed on him. The hypocrite 
entreated to be at length left at liberty to retire 
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tained of him, entreated his forgiveneſs, and 
conjured him to continue in the command of the 
-army. Nicephorus ſuffered himſelf to be per- 
Auaded; and, ſtill more, to be elected emperor by 
the army, no doubt againſt his will. Thoſe who 
can may alſo believe that it was from convenience 
only, that, although he was already married, the 
empreſs Theophano gave him her hand: but ſhe 


bad ſhewn him an affection from the firſt, of 


which Joſeph, with all his meekneſs, knew not 
what to think. He was amazed af what he 
now beheld; and being entreated to confine his 
aſtoniſhment within the walls of a convent, re- 
tired to one, in which he died two years after- 
wards. Nicephorus gained great advantages 
over the Saracens, and began a glorious reign, 
when he drew upon him the hatred of Theo- 
phano. A pair, when married, do not always 
fee each other with the ſame eyes as they did 
when lovers. She ſuſpected him of a deſign of 
making eunuchs of her two ſons by Romanus, 
Baſil and Conſtantine. An act of injuſtice 
committed by the emperor againſt one of his 
generals, John Zimiſces, gave riſe to a conſpiracy _ 
in which the empreſs took part. She herſelf 
opened her huſband's chamber to the conſpira- 


tors, who ned t in the n * his 


reign. 


John Zimiſ- * 
_ ces, 969. 
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The en of N Nicephoras . not the : 
' ſmalleſt emotion. John Zimiſces aſſumed the 
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ſceptre; but the patriarch required him to ſub- 
mit to a public penance for having murdered 
his predeceſſor. He threw the odium of the 
crime on his widow, which is ſuppoſed to have 
been preconcerted between the patriarch and 
the emperor, to place him under the apparent 


neceſſity of removing Theophano. He baniſhed 


ber to a monaſtery in Armenia, and aſſociated 

Baſil and Conſtantine, the two ſons of this Me- 
jara, with him in the empire. A competitor 
aroſe, in the perſon of Bardas Phocas, a ne- 


phew of the late emperor's. John ſent Bardas 


Sclerus,. an able general, e them. Force 
was unneceſſary, for the partiſans of Phocas 
deſerted him; and Sclerus promiſed to obtain 
grace for him from the emperor, who granted 
him his life, and only confined him to the iſle of 
Chios. Zimiſces, during his whole reign, fought 
againſt the Roſſi, who are believed to be the 
anceſtors of the Ruſſians, whom he vanquiſhed 
in ſeveral battles. On his return from theſe con- 
queſts he remarked- ſuperb palaces and well- 
cultivated lands on his road, which he found, on 


enquiry, to belong to the eunuch Baſil, who had 


greatly enriched himſelf during the two laſt 
reigns. The emperor unfortunately ſaying, 


« Muſt. the Roman empire then be abandoned 


© to the rapacity of an inſolent eunuch?” the 


expreſſion coſt him his life. A cup of poiſon was 
. adminiſtered to him, the effects of which he felt, 
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but concerning which he ſuffered no enquiry to x 
be made. He employed the ſhort time he ſur- 


vived the fatal beverage in actions of piety and 
political regulations. Zimiſces nominated Con- 


ſtantine and Baſil his ſucceſſors; and died uni- 


verſally regretted, after a reign of nine years. 


Whether the affaſſin and poiſoner Theopha- 


no had any ſhare in his death is unknown; 


but it is certain ſhe partook in the benefits ariſ- 
ing from it. The eunuch Baſil recalled her, in 
order to reign with her, in the names of the 


two princes, the eldeſt of whom was nineteen, 


and the youngeſt ſeyenteen years old. The two 


Bardases have already been ſeen at variance; Bar- 


das Phodas, the nephew of Nicephorus, and 
Bardas Sclerus, an able general, employed by 


Zimiſces. They will be ſeen again oppoſing each 
other in the ſcene of action, which the youth of 
the two emperors provided for them. 

- Selerus uſurped the ſovereign authority; twice 


defeated the imperial army; took Nice, and 


beat Phocas, who was ſent againſt him. Pho- 
cas obtained his revenge by obliging Sclerus 
to fly to Babylon, where he was impriſoned by 


the ſultan. The former being freed from Sclerus, | 
; himſelf aſſumed the purple. The ſultan ſet the 


latter at liberty, who entered into an agreement 


with Phocas. They divided the empire between 
them, that they might the more effectually de- 


fend it againſt Baſil and Conſtantine, who, not- 
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withſtanding their youth, had taken arms, and 
_ purſued the uſurpers. A diviſion ſoon took 
place between the two Bardases. Phocas im- 
priſoned Sclerus; and himſelf fell in battle 
againſt the two emperors. Sclerus, in conſe- 
quence of the defeat of his:colleague, ſhook off. 
his fetters, and remained ſome time in rebel- 
lion, till at length ting, he was favour- 
mA treated. 

In the intervals allowed the two emperors 
* rebellion, Baſil, to whom, as the eldeſt, 
all the diſgraces and honours are attributed, 
made inveterate war againſt the Bulgarians, and 
gained ſignal advantages over them. It is re- 
lated of him, that having taken a great number 
of priſoners, he cauſed all their eyes to be put 
out, and divided them' into companies of a hun- 
dred men, each of which was conducted by a 
man who had one eye only put out; and in this 
manner they returned to Samuel their King. This 
prince, overcome by a ſight at once ſo dreadful 
and fo pitiable, fainted away, and died two days 
afterwards. What reader would not rather be 
the vanquiſhed Samuel than the victor Baſil? 
Whatever praiſes are beſtowed on his valour in 
war, or his ability in government, this horrible 
act will ſully his memory for ever. It is alſo to 
be remarked, that by his ſubjects he was more 
feared than beloved. He died at feventy years 
's of age, . reigned fifty · one years. | | 
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His brother and colleague Conſtantine was 
not deficient in courage, or ignorant of the art 
of war; but in any other reſpe& it was not per- 
ceptible that he was emperor. He thought only 
of his pleaſures. Left'to reign alone, he did 
not alter his conduct, except by ſeeming ſtudi. 
| ous to overthrow whatever good his brother had 
performed; whoſe miniſters he removed, and 
ſubſtituted in their places the companions of 
his own exceſſes. Fortunate were thoſe gene- 
rals, or magiſtrates, if eſtimable, who eſcaped 
only with exile, or the loſs of fight. The tomb 
was opening to receive this libertine old man, | 
when he was ſeized with ſome anxiety as to his | 
children. He had three daughters, one of whom 
he wiſhed his ſucceſſor to marry. But Romanus, ! 
his ally, who was the perſon choſen, had al- f 
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ready a wife. The emperor, therefore, ſent for 
him and ſaid: Take your choice, of either re- 


« pudiating your wife, marrying one of my e 

« daughters, and being proclaimed emperor ; t 

or having your eyes put out.” A dreadful al- tr 

ternative to a man who loved his wife. She 7 

ſacrificed herſelf for her huſband, entered into a o*, 

| "monaſtery, and Romanus eſpouſed Confſtantine's I 

4 ſecond daughter, Zoe; three days after which dr 
4 | the emperor died, at ſeventy- two years of age, an 
having reigned only three years alone. | | ; 
Romanus II. Romanus ſignalized himſelf by acts of genero- the 
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ſity, worthy the higheſt applauſe, toward the we 
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poor captives, the number of whom had been 
exceſſively multiplied by continual wars. He 
redeemed them all, and ſent every one to his 
own country, giving them money to ſupport 
them in their journey. His liberality to the mo- 
naſteries, which he enriched with magnificent 
ornaments, has alſo been greatly praiſed by ec- 
celeſiaſtical writers. His whole conduct evinced 
bim to be a prince poſſeſſed of much piety; an 
endowment, which, united to his age of ſixty-ſix 
years, was inſufficient to ſecure to dim the heart 
of the young empreſs Zoe his ſpouſe. She en- 
tertained a violent paſſion for Michael, a man of 
low birth, and brother to the eunuch John, who 
was the emperor's favourite. The devout huf- 
band was poiſoned; and as he died too ſlow for 
them, an apoſtate wretch, whilſt he was in the 
bath, held his head under water till he was dead. 
He reigned five years and a half. While thie 
emperor was expiring, Zoe ſent, in his name, for 
the patriarch. When he came ſhe had him in- 
troduced to her, and ſaid: The emperor is dead 
to prevent all commotion, marry me there- 
fore immediately to Michael, whom you ſee;” - 
The pontiff heſitated; but on the offer of a hun- 
i dred pounds weight of gold his ſcruples vaniſhed; 
and Zoe, ſcarce yet a widow, was re-married. 
The whole government was then altered, and Michael the 
- Þ thoſe who had moſt ſhare in it under Romanus TR 1 
e were deprived and baniſhed, yielding their places 1 
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tothe creatures of theeunuch John, who now keis 
ed on the whole authority. Zoe herſelf was not 
exempted from the ſort of inquiſition eſtabliſhed 
by John for the ſupport of his own power. He 
removed all the women and eunuchs in whom 
ſhe had any confidence from about her perſon, 


and replaced them by people in whom he could 


| truſt; ſo that the empreſs became a kind of pri- 
ſoner in her own palace. But what diſguſted 
her flill further was, finding that ſhe had only 
exchanged one devotee for another. Michael, 
toxrmented by doubts,” thought only of ex- 
piating, by acts of penitence and piety, the 
crime which had raiſed him to the throne. His 
brother John, obſerving his mind and body 
equally- to decline, engaged him to aſſociate 
with him Michael Calaphates, his fiſter's ſon, 
Zoe conſented to the propoſal, and adopted 
him. His pious predeceſſor, by his death, left 
im the diadem, _ he had a worn it near eight 
Jears. 


Michael c- The exauch John, in -Ating on a his ben 


058 made a choice very hurtful both to himſelf 


Teaabaatiae and his other brother Conſtantine. Michael was 
| — 1041. prevailed upon by Zoe to baniſh his uncle 


John; whilſt ſhe, being accuſed of having em- 
ployed magic to rid herſelf of the emperor, was 
conſined in a monaſtery. This ingratitude to his 
benefactreſs raiſed the people againſt him, and 


they called Theodora, the ſiſter of Zoe, who was 
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like her confined in a monaſtery, to the throne, 


on which they placed her jointly with Zoe. Mi- 


chael concealed himſelf in a cloiſter, and with 
his uncle Conſtantine aſſumed a religious habit, 
after having worn the purple four months. 


Their fall might have ſeemed puniſhment ſuffi- 
cient, but Theodora inſiſted on their having their 
eyes put out. Zoe being once more on the 
throne, was required by her ſubjects to give 


them an emperor. Amongſt the pretenders 


who aroſe, ſhe preferred Conſtantine, ſurnamed 
Monomachus, a man of an illuſtrious birth and 


agreeable perſon—a qualification by no means 


indifferent in the eyes of the empreſs. She 
eſpouſed him. The eunuch John, baniſhed to 
Leſbos, had his eyes put out, and Monomachus 
goyerned with wiſdom and prudence, as for- 
tunately as the incurſions of the barbarians, with 
which the empire was continually haraſſed, 


would allow him. We are ignorant what ſhare 
he gave Theodora in the government, all that 
is known is, that he always treated her with 


attention and reſpe&, But Zoe his wife be- 
ing dead, and finding himſelf decline, he did 
not chooſe his ſiſter-in-law Theodora for his 
ſucceſſor.” On being informed of this, ſhe quitted 
her convent, and cauſed herſelf to be declared 


empreſs. This bold ſtep ſo much terrified Mo- 


nomachus, that he fainted on hearing of it, and 
died ! in the thirteenth year of his reign, 
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Mn: Theodora filled with honour the throne ſhe. 
had thus aſſumed: her wiſdom in the choice of 
miniſters and generals; her impartiality in the 
diſtribution of juſtice, hearing herſelf every cauſe; 
as well as the moderation with which ſhe- ex- 
_erted her authority, gained her the love and 
reſpect of the neighbouring nations. Theo- 
dora made a ſhort trial of a crown ſhe deſerved 
ſo well. After having borne it a year and ſome 
months, by the advice of her miniſter, who was 
ſtill⸗deſirous of reigning, ſhe left it to Michael 


Stratioticus, à man far adyanced in years, who t 

had not any notion of government. t 

Michal - Had hereditary: law given then any right to 9 
— 


2056 the throne, it would have belonged to Theo- 1 
dorus, couſin to the deceaſed emperor. He T 
made ſome attempts to gain poſſeſſion of it, W; 
© Hoping to be ſeconded by the patriarch and We 
clergy, whom he found deaf to his entreaties. wh 
They afforded him, however, an aſylum in the 
- church, which he afterwards voluntarily quitted 
for the exile in which he ſoon after died. 
Stratioticus, by his own deficient conduct, raiſed 
himſelf up a much more dangerous rival. He 
who ought to have conciliated the generals and 
ſoldiery as his chief ſupport, gave them offence. 
They afſembled, and elected one of their number 
to be placed on the throne the firſt favourable 
opportunity. So great was the negligence of his 
government, that the ſecret was retained many 
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months amongſt the accomplices. It broke 
forth at length, and with aſtoniſhment it was 


learnt, that the greateſt part of the troops of 


the empire, aſſembled in a vaſt plain, had choſen 
an emperor. Stratioticus, or rather thoſe who 
governed under his name, collected ſoldiers ſuf- 
ficient to venture a battle, the iſſue of which 
proved unfavourable to him. Iſaac Comnenus, 
the general who had been elected, then marched 
toward Conſtantinople, and was, by a decree of 


the ſenate, declared emperor. A deputation of 


biſhops waited on Stratioticus to exhort him 
toabdicate the imperial throne ; to whom he ſaid, 


« What will you give me in exchange for it?“ 


They. anſwered: The kingdom of heaven.” 


This, had they poſſeſſed the power of beſtowing it, 


was well worth what he gave up; and Stratioticus 


went to ſeek the road to it in a monaſtery, 


whither he retired after a reign of one year. 


Comnenus's firſt care was the rewarding thoſe 18 
who had raiſed him; his ſecond, to fill the treaſury 1057. 


of the ſtate. He loaded the people with taxes, 
which became ſo burdenſome, as to excite loud 
murmurs. To theſe he added all the wealth he 


could obtain from the clergy, which became 


other cauſe of complaint not leſs violent. 


The patriarch who ventured to expreſs it, was 


diſplaced and baniſhed. Iſaac, after a reign of 
two or three months, retired to a monaſtery, and 
palled the reſt of his days in exerciſes of piety 
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Though he had children, and a great number of | 
relatives, he named Conſtantine Ducas to ſucceed 
bim, whom every one looked on as the man 
moſt worthy to replace him. | | 
The taxes ſtill remained a cauſe of e 
and complaint, which became the more urgent, 
as it did not appear that the levies made by the 
emperor contributed to render the people more 
happy. He was continually haraſſed by inva- 
ſions. The Turks, who had now been ſome time 
known; were the moſt dangerous enemies of 
the empire. Ducas, inſtead of repulſing them 
by his armies, which he found coſt too much in 
levying and maintaining, endeavoured to keep 
them at a diſtance by donations to their generals, 
They received his preſents, and then returned to 
extort more by new ravages. Ducas reigned in 
this manner five years and fix months ; when, 
reduced to extremity by an incurable diſeaſe, he 
left the empire to his three ſons, Michael, An- 
dronicus, and Conſtantine, and named their 
mother, the empreſs Eudocia, regent during their 
minority, after having obliged her to ſwear ſhe 
would never marry again. 

Io motives, which theemperor ought to have 
bee broke the oath made by the empreſs— 
neceſſity and love. The diſcontented and am- 
bitious, on ſome diſaſters being. experienced 
from the Turks, declared publicly, that the pre- 
ſent ſtate of the empire required at its head 3 
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courageous man, and not a weak and timid wo- 
man. Amongſt theſe declaimers againſt govern- 

ment appeared Diogenes, a man of a good per- 

ſon, and an illuſtrious birth. He accompanied 
his words by actions, which caufed him to be 
accuſed of aſpiring to the empire. Brought be- 
fore Eudocia to receive ſentence of death, the 


princeſs was moved with compaſſion at the fight 
of a man who appeared in her eyes too amiable 


to be criminal ; ſhe granted him his pardon, and 
placing him at the head of her army, formed the 
deſign of marrying him. Her oath the had al- 
ready in her heart diſpenſed with; and to pre- 


vent the people oppoſing her inclinations, it re- 
mained now only to get the ſame indulgence 


from the patriarch John Xiphilin. | 


. She ſent a faithful eunuch to that pontiff, who, 
in pretended confidence, imparted to him that 
the empreſs was enamoured of Bardas, his ne- 


phew, and had determined on marrying him, and 


dividing with him the imperial authority, if he 


would annul the oath ſhe had taken, and per- 
ſuade the ſenate that ſhe might marry. The pa- 


triarch, dazzled with the expectation of ſeeing 
his nephew emperor, by his repreſentations of, 


the mournful ſtate of the empire, and by de- 


claiming againſt the raſh oath extorted by the 


| Jealouſy of the deceaſed emperor, obtained the 
"conſent of the ſenate. He then publicly reſtored 
to Eudocia the written oath of which. he had 
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been the depoſitary, and exhorted her to eſpouſe 
' ſome man capable of protecting her and her 
children. She heard him with the utmoſt doci- 
lity; and a few days after, to the aſtoniſhment of 
the patriarch, married Romanus Diogenes, and 
had him proclaimed emperor. The fortune of 
war threw. this prince into the power of Axan, 
ſultan of the Turks. He received from him 
every attention which could alleviate misfor- 
tunes: but whilſt he concluded with his gene- 
rous conqueror a peace as advantageous as if he 
| had been at liberty, John Ducas, the brother-in- 
law of his wife Eudocia, on the news of his cap- 
- tivity, drove her from the throne, ſhut her up in 
a monaſtery, and proclaimed the eldeſt of her 
three ſons emperor.. Romanus took arms againſt 
the uſurper ; but was taken, and poiſoned by 
order of John. As the poiſon, however, acted 


too ſlowly, his eyes were put out in ſo cruel a 6 

manner that he died a few days after, in the fi 

fourth year of his reiggg. FI” 
Michael As Michael Ducas was extremely. n oh 
Ducas, 1069. 

the whole power remained in the hands of John wi 


his uncle, which he ſecured: by diſplacing or adi 
exiling all thoſe, who could oppoſe him. This on 


arbitrary mode of proceeding raiſed him many M2 
enemies. The Turks, who no longer contented IM gg, 
. themſelyes with irruptions on the frontiers, but I fe. 


had eſtabliſhed themſelves in various parts of the 1 fo 
empire, now found themſelves called in by the I the 
"es / is | = 
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different factions, and by the commotions they fo- 
mented, gained footing for themſelves. Ruſe- 


lius, a native of Gaul, obtained ſeveral advan. 
tages over them, which emboldened him to get 


himſelf declared emperor. They ſent againſt 
him a young captain, Alexius Comnenus, already 
famous for his victories. This rebellion was 
quelled by the captivity of Ruſelius, who is no 


more mentioned; but it was followed by two 


others, thoſe of Nicephorus Bryennius, and Ni- 


cephorus Botoniates. Theſe revolts gave ſo much 


trouble to the indolent Michael, that he pre! 
| ferred giving up the crown to the continual fa- 
tigue of defending it. He laid aſide the impe- 


rial purple, took orders, and became biſhop of 


Epheſus, after having * ſix Fir and 2 a 


half. 
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Of two competitors, Botoniates pes the ſuc · wicephoras 


ceſsful one; through the bravery of Alexius, who 
ſubdued and delivered his rival to him. He like- 
wiſe freed him from another rival, named Baſila- 
eius. During theſe ſucceſſes, in which Alexius 
was affiſted"by his brother Iſaac, he gained more 
advantage from an intrigue which took place at 


court, than from all his victories. The empreſs 


Maria, the wife of Michael, and reputed his wi- 


dow, as it appears by his ordination to the biſnop- 
| ic of Epheſus, had eſpouſed Botoniates. She had 
i fon by her firſt huſband, whom the, married to : 


the daughter of Botoniates. On difcovering, 
vor, iv. | Z 


Boton _— 
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that notwithſtanding the double right of this 
young prince to the crown, her huſband, led 
away by the advice of two favourites, was ready 


to place it on the head of a young relative 
named Synademus, ſhe had recourſe to the 


two Comneni, Alex ius and Iſaac, to ſupport her 
ſon's right. The favourites diſcovered the good 
intelligence between them; and endeayoured to 


get rid of theſe protectors of the empreſs : but 
they were timely informed of the intention; and 


in order to cut ſhort all cabals, Alex1us being at 
the head of an army, cauſed himſelf to be pro- 


claimed emperor. Botoniates was not without 
reſources; but he preferred yielding to the ad- 
vice of the patriarch C oſmas, Who was revered | 
for his piety, and exhorted him to ſubmit to the 


decrees of Providence, and rather yield up the 
empire than ſuffer the capital to be. ſtained 
with chriſtian blood. He was not long ſoli- 


cited, before he went to the principal church, 


where he depoſited his imperial veſtments; and 
from thence retired. to à cloiſter, where he al- 
ſumed thoſe of a monk, after a reigm of tuo 
years and ten months; leaving Maria the, wi- 
dow of a biſhop. and monk, who was {till alive. 
It is remarked, that the cauſes of decline. of 
the Greek empire of Conſtantinople reſembles 


| thoſe of the empire of the Seleucidæ, allowing 
for the difference of manners and religion 


een the Seleucidæ, the gw; of the 
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court originated in the marriages. which tock 
place between the brothers and liſters, whoſe 


children diſputed withgequal right that ſove- 


reignty which they weakened- The ſame con- 


ſequences followed the confuſion: of i marfiages 
amongſt the Greeks, which;- giving Tiſeotaothe 
ſame mixture. of pretenfions} brought on the like 
confuſion. Both in the one'sand: the: other 
empire the revolution? was cpreparadi by:omi 
norities, the influence of en; the! ine xpe - 


rience of young princes, the ſhortneſs ofirtigns, 


and as much by the Contiuah hocks; whack! the 
ſtate ex perieneed from the: aſſaults:of hordes bf 


ſurrounding barbarians, as by theiriperfidiousgd 


lianges, - Vet ſometimes a prince appeared who 
ſupported; with a ſtrong hang the tottering fa - 


brig of the ſtate; and for ahile delayed: its 


fall. 19d 2 5.5 Th. 1 i919 Hy. FITC YL TB ULA 1 11 
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From the choas of its ruinsvins From that: of 


the Seleucide;.new; kingdoms, and even! ei- 
Pires, aroſe; though much leis conſiderable than 
thoſe of the. ſucdeſſorã of Alexander. We ſhall 
in a haſty d igreſſion, give: ſome. accounts of the 
empires of Trebriſond and Nice. 


ITrebiſond was the empire of the Comneni. 
Eſcaped from the bonds of the tyrants of Con- 


ſtantinople, their relatives, they raiſed à ſtate 
from the eaſtern parts of Pontus, Galatia, and 


Cappadocis. It no more deſerved the name of 
empire than that of Nice, of which. we hf 


7.7 
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hereafter fpeak but the two ſovereigns emn+ 


latively aſſumed a title, which has continued to 


be applied to their dominions. Trebiſond, aſ- 
ſaulted by the Greeks, Latins, Turks, Saracens, 


and Perſians, and more immediately by the em- 


perors of Nice, ſometimes at once, and ſometimes 
feparately, ſtruggled ſo bravely againſt their at- 
tempts, as to make us regret that there remains 
nothing but hints of. the exploits of this little em- 


pire, without any circumſtantiab detail. Scarcely 


any thing is remaxkable but its laft cataſtrophe. 


Mahomet Il. furnamed the Great, gained poſſeſſion 


of the cupital in the fifteenth century; and, in 


violation of his word, loaded David Comnenus 


with irons, and put him to death. He led the 


empreſs, her daughters, and all the nobility, in 


triumph to Conſtantinople, which he badtaken. 


He incorporated eight hundred of the beſt- made 


15386. 
1 3] Euere Laſcaris, ſon- in- law of the tyrant Alexius 
Angelus. Having eſcaped from under the go- 


of the Trebiſontines in his corps of janizaries, and 


diſtributed the women and maidens who had 


any agreeable endowments to recommend them 
to his generals. The capital wus taken and the 
whole empire ſubdued in the year of m__ 1462, 


after a duration of 268 years. E.40 
The empire of Nice was founded by Theo- 


vernment of his father-· in- law, he fled to Bithy- ; 


nia, by whoſe inhabitants he was received with 
Joy. From-Phrygia, Media, Lydia, and Ionia, 
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from the Meander to the Fuxine, an empire was 


formed, which he maintained byhis valour againſt 
the attacks of his father-in-law, and the ſultan of 


Iconium. He left it at his death to the yaliant 


John Ducas, ſurnamed Vataces, whoſe courage 


and ability extended it ſtill further, and almoſt 


to the gates of Conſtantinople. The reign of 


his ſucceſſor, which exiſted three years only, 


followed by a minority, commotions, and treach- 


ery, abridged the duration of this little empire; 


and at the end of forty yon arch it into 
its original nothing. 
Alexius Comnenus retarded, as far as be was 


ads the diſmemberment of the empire. His 


actions evinced him to have been equally pru- 
dent as a governor, profound as a politician, and 


great as a warrior. Notwithſtanding the ready 
docility of Botoniates, the troops of Alexius had 
committed diſorders in Conſtantinople, which 
had given great offence both to the clergy and 
people. Alexius, touched with remorſe, or pre- 
tending ſo to be, appeared before the patriarch 
in a penitentiary habit; and having acknaw- 


ledged himſelf guilty, demanded that a pen- 


ance ſhould be inflicted on him proportionable 


to the enormity. of his fault. The patriarch 


enjoined him, and the companions of his irre- 


gularities, to faſt, lie upon the ground, and 


practiſe many other auſterities, during forty 
— - The penance was exactly fulfilled, parti- 


SI. 
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| evlatlyby"the emperor. But, after having Mew 
this reſpect to religion, he thought it no crime 


to appropriate the property of the church when 
he wanted it; a liberty which was not ſuffered 
without reſiſtance, and which en in gg 


commotion. 
his prince was continually at war, not only 
with the Turks, Saracens, and other natural 

enemies of the empire, but againſt the weſt alſo, 
which then fell with all its weightuponthe eaſt, by 


the famous cruſades, the firſt irruption of-which 


Alexius had to ſuſtain. They were preceded by | 
thoſe of Robert Guifcard, the fon of Tanered, 
lord of 'Hauteville. This Norman, not finding 


enough for his numerous family in his own 
country, fent his ſons to make a ſettlement elſe- 
where. The youngeſt of them, though not ill 


| ſettled in Apulia and Calabria, like his father, 


found not a ſufficiency,” and endeavoufed to ſeek 
it amongſt his neighbours. It is believed that 


Be thought of nothing leſs than rending the 


empire of Conſtantinople from Alexjus ; but he 
died in the interim, after a war very ruinous to 


both parties, and in which Alexius gained him- 


ſelf no advantages, but ſuch as the adroitneſs of 
his policy ſecured oy the ee he TAs 
againſt his enemy: 1 


Alexius was hay fed) from this enemy, 


when be beheld himſelf attacked by the Scy- 


thians, who invaded Thrace: He repulſed them 


if 
S]--: 
* 
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at firſt by arms, and afterwards by treaties, the 
conditions of which he haughtily dictated. He 
was no leſs fortunate in various encounters with 
the Turks. But all his abilities were neceſſary 
to maintain himſelf againſt the cruſaders. His 
conduct, with reſpect to them, has been accuſed 
of duplicity; greatly diſtruſting them. It is certain 
he made them promiſes, which he afterwards re- 
trated, hoping thereby to reduce them to die by 


famine and miſery ; for it was not to his aſſiſtance 


that they came, but impelled only by a degree 
of religious madneſs, which a prudent prince 
could not approve. Beſide the multitude who 
committed infinite irregularities, who pillaged, 
ravaged, and fimiſhed the country wherever 
they paſſed, and had been every-where driven 
out and purſued as robbers, the princes and 


nobles who commanded the army were equally. 


greedy of gain. It was well known that the 
greateſt part of them quitted their native homes 
leſs from a zeal for religion than a deſire of 
conqueſt ; and were extremely diſpoſed to invade 
whatever they ſhould find ſuitable. to them. 


Might not Alexius therefore fear that for want of 


finding a ſettlement elſewhere, they might deſpoil 
him, and even drive him from his capital? a ſuſ- 
picion, the experience of his ſucceſſors proved to 
be but too well founded. Beſides that kind of 
chicane uſual between perſons divided in opi- 
pions and intereſts, Alexius carried on a ſerious 
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Wr with Boemond, a prince of the cruſade ; 
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it was ended by a treaty, the laſt this emperor 
made. He died by diſeaſe, after a reign of 


thirty-one years. He was grateful, generous, 


and liberal; and the exciters of various con- 


ſpiracies which broke out during his reign, 
were never puniſhed beyond exile and the con- 


ohn Com- 


nenus, 1118 


fiſcation of their property. 


troubled by thoſe ſolicitations which the dying 
are not ſufficiently ſpared. His daughter Anna, in 
conjunction with the empreſs her mother, wiſhed 


| him to name her huſband Bryennius to the ſuc- 


ceſſſion, but the emperor remained firm for his 


| : ſon John. This prince, on mounting the throne, 
had to maintain himſelf againſt the attacks of 
the cabal. He diſpelled "3: and puniſhed thoſe 


he ſuſpected of infidelity only by removing 


them from court. He repulſed the Turks, Scy- 


thians, Servians, and Huns, from his frontier, and 


made himſelf maſter of the kingdom of Armenia, 
Whilſt he was preparing for other conqueſts, he 


fell out of his quiver, He put no one to death 
during his whole reign ; a humanity which ren- 


died from the ſcratch of a poiſoned arrow which 


dered him as much beloved by his ſubjects, as 
his courage and ability made him dreaded by his 


enemies, to which a degree of good fortune was 
united in all his expeditions, and attended him 
through a reign of twenty years. 


The laſt moments of Alexius aan were 
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He preferred his youngeſt ſon Manuel for Manuel 


| his ſucceſſor, who immediately put his elder ; 
brother Iſaac under confinement; but on his 


making a ſolemn promiſe to enter into no con- 
ſpiracy, he releaſed him. Iſaac was obliged 


to yield to theſe. conditions, from having ren- 


dered himſelf obnoxious to the people during 
the . life-time of his father. The cruſaders 
made the ſame complaint againſt this emperor 


as againſt his grandfather Alexius, to which the 
like juſtification may be offered. His genius 


was uncommonly active, and when he had no 
wars to employ him, he entered into religious 


diſputes; and as he took pleaſure in refining on 
them was the inventor of ſome hereſies. Before 
dis death he aſſumed the monaſtic habit, which 
| he looked on as expiatory of the diſſoluteneſs in 


which he had paſſed his life . a reign of 


thirty years, 


Comnenus, 
143- 


His ſon and fucceſſor, Alexius Comnenus, who Alexies 


was but twelve years old, he left under the 


guardianſhip of his mother. The empreſs, to 
keep all the authority to herſelf, brought him up 
in a love of pleaſure and ignorance to buſineſs. 
Of this authority ſhe made Alexius, preſident of 


the council, depoſitary, who was more in her 


fayour than was ſuitable to her honour. The 


ill conduct of the mother proved the misfortune 
of the ſon. The contempt he inſpired rendered 
the people favourable to the uſurpation of 


Comnenus, 
1180. 
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Andronicus, firſt couſin of the deceaſed emperor ; 
who found ſcarcely any obſtacle to getting the 


preſident Alexius, the empreſs, and her ſon, in his 
power. He had the eyes of the firſt put out, the 
mother he coldly ſaluted, and proſtrated himſelf 


before the youthful emperor with the utmoſt 
reſpect, intermingling in the compliments he 
addreſſed to him paſſages of ſcripture appro- 
priate to his circumſtances. 'The tyrant was a 
hypocrite deliberately cruel, who after aſſiſting 
and participating with apparent devotion in the 


myſteries of religion, as he turned from the altar 
could give orders for torture and aſſaſſination. 
Not content with being the guardian of the 
young prince, he cauſed himſelf to be declared 


his colleague; and ſpared not thoſe who had 


contributed to his elevation more than the reſt, 


exiling ſuch as he could not poiſon. The em- 
preſs was ſtrangled upon pretences abſolutely 
void of all foundation, The ſame end awaited 


the unfortunate Alexius in the third year of his 


reign, and fifteenth of his age. 
The uſurper deſtroyed all without AiſtinRtion 

whom he believed attached to the family of Alex- 
ius, or capable of avenging his death. Scarcely 


a day paſſed unſullied by ſome cruel execution, 
and in a ſhort time the flower of the nobility was 
exterminated; yet the pityleſs tyrant complained 
of the neceſſity which prevented him from 


pardoning all men of merit. The people grew 


4 
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tired of the bloody ſpectacle; and the danger of 
Ifaac Angelus, a perſon of high diſtinction, whom 
Andronicus intended to aſſaſſinate, excited the 
compaſſion of the multitude: they gathered to- 
gether in a church where he had taken refuge, 
and proclaimed him emperor. The tyrant en- 
deavoured to fave himſelf by fea, but the winds 
drove him back ; he was taken and led to Ifaac, 
who abandoned him to the populace, from whom 
he for three days endured the cruelleſt torments. 


If, notwithſtanding all his hypocriſy, he preſerved 
fill ſome ſentiments of religion, they were of uſe 


to him in this trying occaſion. He bore their 
tortures with admirable courage, repeating from 
time to time—* Lord have mercy on me!” 
'Shewing no impatience, and uſing no reproaches 


to his executioners, he uttered, without bitterneſs, | 


theſe words: Why do you bruiſe a broken 
* reed?” Since it was at ſeventy-three years 
old that Andronicus had ſeized the throne, 


from which he was two years afterwards pre- 


cipitated by this cruel death, it may be ſaid, 
that ambition is of every age. 
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Iſaac Angelus gained the affection of the Iſac Ange- 


lus, 1184. 


people by his gentleneſs and moderation, and 
that of the great by recalling the baniſhed, and 
niling ſeveral families who had fallen from their 
ancient ſplendour. He received the reward of 
his benevolence in the attachment evinced by 


18 ſubjeQs on the revalt of Branas, one of his 
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generals, who beſi ieged him in Coltntinople, 
The emperor, who was no warrior, devoutly re. 
commended himſelf to the prayers of the monks; 


and having with great ceremony placed an 


image of the Virgin on the ſummit of the walls, 


full of confidence in theſe precautions, remained 
quietly in his palace. A leader of the cruſades, 


Conrade „marquis of Montferrat, ſoon taught him 


that theſe meaſures were inſufficient for his 
ſafety. He then put himſelf at the head of the 
anhabitants, repulſed, and killed Branas with his 


oven hand. Iſaac had that defect of weak minds, 


the expecting to extricate himſelf by ſubterfuges. 
It was thus he hoped to amuſe the German em- 
peror, Frederic Barbaroſſa, who led a powerful 
army to the affiſtance of the cruſaders ; but 
Barbaroſſa took by force the proviſions and 


other neceſſaries which the Greeks had promiſed 
him. Iſaac ſuffered other diſaſters from the 
enemies of the empire, and particularly the 


Scythians. Theſe misfortunes gave occaſion to 


his brother, Alexius Angelus, to repreſent him as 


incapable of governing, and to dethrone him at 


the end of ten years. He caſt him into priſon, 
and added to his inj ie _ cruelty of — 
him of fight. 


This barbarity was n the more de- 


teſtable by Iſaac's having always treated his 


brother with kindneſs. The latter probably re- 


; pented his crime, as he had him taken out of 
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priſon, and ſent for Alexius his ſon, about twelve 
years of age, to court. The former emperor, 


_ notwithſtanding his blindneſs, found means to 


maintain a correſpondence with his daughter 
lrene, wife of the emperor of Germany. Mea- 
ſures being nearly taken, Alexius eſcaped from 
the court of his uncle, went to his fiſter, and 


raiſed the princes of the weft. The Venetians, 


who we re then very powerful, undertook to 
tranſport the troops, the greater part of which 
were French, and themſelves to contribute to 


reſtoring the blind monarch to his throne, having 
_ for a ſum to be received after the event. 


They'' proceeded directly to Conſtantinople, 
which they beſieged. The' tyrant finding himſelf 
on the point of being taken, fled to the foot of 
mount Hæmus in Thrace, bearing with him in 


bis flight the imperial ornaments and treaſure. 


He was no ſooner departed, than the inhabitants 


of Conſtantinople opened their gates, and reſtored 


to Iſaac Angelus his ſceptre, three years after 
he had been deprived of it. He ſurvived his re- 
oration but a ſhort time. 


Alexius his ſon enjoyed it for a ftill thorter Alexius 5 
Murtzup 


period. He was obliged to load his ſubjects tus, 12.4 


with taxes, for the payment of the Venetians 
and French; which, added to the friendſhip and 
eſteem he openly manifeſted for his deliverers, 
cauſed a general diſcontent amongſt the people, 
who were ſworn enemies to the Latins. This 
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ipclination amongſt the commonalty, engaged 
John Ducas, ſurnamed, from the thickneſs. of his 


eye-brows, Murtzuphlus; to attempt uſurping the 
ſovereign authority. In order tog attain it, the 


artful Murtzuph jus prepoſſeſſed the young em- 
peror againſt the Latins, whom he had till then 

protected. From ſlight diſagreements, carefully 
fermented, hoſtilities aroſe. Murtzuphlus, in a 


pretended attempt at accommodation, went ſo 


far as to deſire the entrance of the Latins into 
Conſtantinople, in order, as he ſaid, to ſecure 
Alexius from the fury of his rebellious people; 


whilſt, on the other hand, he circulated that the 
emperor. had ſoldethe city to his friends the La- 


8 who were advancing to take poſſeſſion of 


During the tumult excited by this informa- 
mk Mortzuphlus entered the chamber of Alex. 
ius, and with his own hand-ſtrangled the unfor- 


tunate emperor. He then boaſted of this action 


to the people, as of a ſervice to the cauſe of free- 
dom, and was himſelf proclaimed emperor, 

I be indignant Latins beſieged the-ufurper in 
the town. As he neither wanted courage nor 


experience, he brayely defended himſelf. The 
walls underwent ſeveral, aſſaults. The French 
firſt raiſed their ſtandard on one of its towers. 


The Venetian flag flew there alſo. Three of the 
gates yielded to the blows, of the battering- ram, 


and the whole army entered at night in order 


of battle. They ſeized and occupied the neareſt 
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poſts, and remained on their guard, expecting a 
violent conflict on the approaching day. But at 
morning dawn, the Latins beheld, with the ut- 


moſt ſurprize, the proceſſions of ſuppliants ap- 


proaching from all quarters of the town, bearing 


croſſes and banners, the images and relics of 
their ſaints, and crying for mercy. The con- 
querors ſpared their lives. One day was allowed 
for pillage, without bloodſhed or violence; on 
condition that the whole booty ſhould be brought 


to a common ſtock, to be afterwards divided 
according to rank and merit. The ſhares proved 


inconſiderable, as the night had afforded time 


5 for the removal or concealment of, many things; 
and the ſoldiers, notwithſtanding the orders they 


had received to the contrary, had ſecured indi- 
vidually many valuable effects. The general 


booty, without reckoning the pictures and ſtatues, 


amounted to an incredible ſum. Murtzuphlus 


eſcaped, by favour of a ſmall veſſel, with Eu- 
5 phroſyne, widow of the uſurper Alexius Angelus, 
and her daughter Eudoxia, for whom he had 


abandoned his lawful wife; an alliance, by which 


he no doubt reckoned on ſecuring a right to the 


empire, from the pretenſions of his father-in-law, 
Who! had taken refuge at the foot of Hæmus. 


This great revolution took place 874 years after 
the transferring the ſeat of 5 n Rome 
to Conſtantinople. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE UNDER THE LATINS, 


The Latin empire of Conſtantinople is to be 


confidered as fixed to that city, and circum- 
ſcribed within a greater or leſs extent according 


to the ſucceſſes or reverſes of the Greeks, Turks, 
Bulgarians, and even the Latins, who atacked it 


in all quarters. Baldwin count of Flanders was 


named emperor. Thrace was beſtowed on him, 


with an abſolute authority over the Greek pro- 
| vinces taken or to be taken. Theſſaly was ereQ- 
ed into a kingdom for Boniface marquis of 


Montferrat. The Venetians obtained the iſles 


of the Archipelago, a part of Peloponneſus, and 
| ſeveral towns on the Helleſpont. Theodorus 
 Lafcaris, ſon-in-law of the tyrant Alexius An- 
gelus, had been received in Bithynia, after his fa- 


ther had been driven from the*throne, and had 


taken poſſeſſion of the whole country from the 
- Meander to the Euxine. He aſſumed the title | 


of emperor, and fixed his reſidence at Nice. 


David and Alexius Comnenus, grandſons of the 


tyrant Andronicus, fixed on the. weſtern divi- 


ſions of Pontus, Galatia, and Cappadocia, of 
which they formed the empire of Trebiſond. 
Theſe various ſovereigns, yet ſcarcely eſtabliſned, 


began to jar and act againſt each other. Bald- 


win attacked the fugitives from Conſtantinople. 
who had ſought refuge in Thrace. They called 
in John king of — to cheir afliſtance, who 
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cut to Pieces the hopes of the emperor, and took | 
him priſoner. We may judge of the cruelties 
committed by the Bulgarians in Thrace, from 

the barbarity with which the monarch himſelf 
treated the unfortunate Baldwin. He was drag- 

ged, laden with irons, to his capital : and after 
having his hands and feet cut off, was expoſed 

in a deſert to the wild beaſts and birds of 
prey, in which dreadful ſtate of miſery he ſur- 

vived three days. | 

Ris brother Henry ſucceeded him, and had to nenne 
combat Theodorus Laſcaris, who had been nearly 
ſupplanted by his father-in-law Alexius Angelus, 
whom he ſubdued and confined to a monaſtery, 
where he died. After a ſanguinary wat, Theo- 
dorus acknowledged Henry for emperor, who was 
contented with his ſubmiſſion. He then turned 
his arms againſt the Bulgarians, and Michael and 
Theodorus Angelus, who had aſſumed the title, 
and exerciſed the authority of deſpot of Æto- 
lia and Epirus. Henry could not bring this 
country under his power 3 but died after a reign 
of eleven years. 

His ſucceſſor, and brother-in- law, Peter count Peter and 
of Auxerre, was aſſaſſinated by order of Theo- 1217. 
dorus prince of Epirus, in the territory belonging 
to him, through which the deſpot had given him 
permiſſion to paſs. His eldeſt ſon Philip declined 
a throne expoſed to. ſuch a variety of hazards, 
which Robert, his youngeſt ſon, did not diſdain. 
vor. Iv. A A 
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In his time died Theodorus Laſcaris, emperor of 
Nice. His ſon, being yet in early youth, he left 
his ſtates to John Ducas, ſurnamed Vataces, who 

was married to his eldeſt daughter Irene. The 
Latin emperor Robert took the opportunity of 

moleſting him, by ſupporting two uncles of this 
prince, who pretended to the empire. But Va- 
taces, after repulſing Robert, ſtood himſelf on the 
defenſive. The emperor of Conſtantinople reign- 
ed but nine years, during which he had the ſatiſ- 
faction of taking priſoner the deſpot Theodorus, 
his father s enemy, whoſe eyes he cauſed to be 


Put out. 
It is not known whether 1 his 5 


hs 2 was his brother or his ſon. He was but 


eight years old, and was entruſted to the care of 
the celebrated John de Brienne, who had been 
king of Jeruſalem. Unfortunately he was eighty 
years of age: yet he ſtill lived nine more long 
enough to ſecure the ſituation of his pupil; but 


the young prince was incapable of making ue 


of the ſucceſſes of his guardian. He loſt his em- 
pire by little and little; ; and at length his capi- 
tal, which was taken from him by one of the 
generals of Michael Palzologus, who had him- 
ſelf arrived at the crown of Nice from the ſta- 
tion of leader of the troops of that empire. The 
city was taken by ſurprize, and the emperor 
Baldwin, having laid afide the inſignia of his dig- 
nity, reached the ſea with a ſmall number of 
friends and the Latin patriarch. He retired to 


an 
the 
eſta 
re- 
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Venice, leaving the Greeks maſters of Conſtan- 


tinople, which had been ſixty years poſſeſſed by 


the Latins. This empire began by a Baldwin, 
and ended under an emperor of the ſame name. 


RR EEK EMPIRE. 


After a variety of vic ilſitudes, by which Michael Pas 
eologus, 


Michael Palzologus had been obliged to fly from 1264. 


the court of Vataces, to which he was afterwards 


recalled and raiſed to the firſt offices of the em- 
pire, and nominated guardian to a prince of nine 
years old, he ated for a time under the name 
and authority of the young emperor. But when 
once eſtabliſhed, he inhumanly deprived his 


pupil of fight, under pretence of leaving no 


competitor in a city which he claimed by right 
of conqueſt as his own. Michael, in the privileges 
he allowed to the Latins, ated with policy in 


what he granted, in order to retain them. His 


principal attention was turned to ecommerce, 
which he wiſhed to fee flouriſh in his capital, 
where the Genoeſe, Venetians, and Piſans, were 
very powerful. To the firſt he gave one of the 
fineſt quarters of the city, with the right of being 
governed by their own laws. The Venetians 
and Piſans were not leſs favoured ; and to put 
the ſeal on that concord which he wiſhed to 
eſtabliſh amongſt all his ſubjects, he attempted a 
re-union between the Greek and Latin churches. 


But the patriarch and clergy of Conſtantinople 


A A 2 
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were diſpleaſed that the emperor acknowledged 
the ſupremacy of the pope. Michael grew 


angry at reſiſtance, and puniſhed his opponents 


by depoſition and exile. The vexation cauſed 


by thoſe commotions brought on a ſickneſs, of 


which he died at fifty-five years of age, after a 
reign of twenty-four. 

The firſt ſtep taken by 1 his ſon 
was the. conciliating the clergy, by annulling 
all that had been done by his father toward 
the union of the Greek and Latin churches. 
As he was eaſily offended, he entertained ſuſ- 
picions of his brother Conſtantine, and his ableſt 
generals. Theſe he removed from the command 


of his armies; in conſequence of which the I urks, 


by whom he was preſſed, gained many advantages 
over him. It was in his reign they firſt ſet foot 
in Europe, but without gaining any fixed eſta- 
bliſhment there. Andronicus, diſtruſtful of his 
ſubjeQs, had introduced a large corps of auxi- 
liary troops, Maſſagetes and Catalans, into his 
army, who formed its chief ſtrength. Theſe 
foreigners often made greater ravages in the 


provinces than the enemy. The people began 


to murmur, and, to avoid being themſelves plun- 
dered, Joined the plunderers, and the wretch- 
ed empire, which had gained ſtrength under 
Michael, fell again into confuſion meer An- 
dronicus. 
In the latter years of his reign he ſuffered 


bu 
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great vexation from one of his grandſons, 
named, like him, Andronicus. - He was the 


offspring of Michael his ſon, a prince of a gentle 


nature, whom his father had aſſociated with 


him. Michael had two ſons, Andronicus already 


mentioned, and Manuel. The former appears to 


have had ſenſe and an amiableneſs of manners, 


which was extremely pleaſing to his grandfather; 
but he was a libertine in his conduct, ſurround- 
ed by ill- choſen companions, and governed by 
a paſſion for women. Suſpecting his favourite 
miſtreſs of having a lover whom ſhe preferred to 
him, he placed one night aſſaſſins in her apart- 
ment, who were charged to kill him who ſhould 


come to viſit her. Unfortunately, Manuel 
came that evening with a ſmall train to viſit his 
brother. The ruffians fell on the prince before 
they knew him, and loaded him with blows of 
which he died. Grief for this accident abridged 


the days of their father Michael, but it did not 
lefſen the affection * his nne for n 
dronicus. 

This young prince, rigid but ill diſpoſed, 
became wholly perverted by his vicious com- 
panions. The aſſociates of his irregularities, 
hoping to profit by his authority whenever he 
ſhould poſſeſs it alone, inſtilled into him the deſire 
of freeing himſelf from that of his grandfather. 
The old man, being informed of his intention, 


nd to his grandſon with ſo much de 
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that, melting into tears, the latter threw himſelf | 
into his arms and promiſed amendment. But his 
repentance was not of long duration, and his ſe- 


cond returning to guilt was more dangerous. The 


good emperor, to avoid a worſe evil, determined 


on dividing the empire with him; but this proved 


too little for his ambition; admitted to a part, he 


defired the whole. His grandfather uſeleſsly in- 


creaſed his portion of it ; and the conteſt, which 


had till then been carried on with moderation 


between them, became more violent. Conſtan- 


tinople fell by ſurprize intothe hands of the grand- 


ſon, and the venerable Andronicus with it. He 


was not deficient in reſpe& in his treatment of his 
grandſire, to whom he allowed his apartment 


and the honours of empire, though without the 


authority. But even this ſhadow of power ſoon 


gave him offence ; and either by choice or force 


the old emperor retired to a cloiſter, where he 
wore the monaſtic habit two years, and expired 


in the ſeventy-ſecond year of his age, after 
having reigned forty-nine years. | ; 


| Andronicus 


the Younger," 


During the diſturbances between the grand- 
father and grandſon, the Turks made freſh 
progreſs in Aſia, ſeized and maintained many 


places, and ſettled themſelves in ſuch a manner, 
that the Baſphorus only remained between them 


and Conſtantinople. Andronicus reſiſted them 
in vain ; they impoſed on him a heavy law, by 
which they retained all they had ſeized, promiſing 


to let him enjoy the remainder. in peace, But 
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faithleſs to their word, they gave him no reſt 
during the nine years he reigned alone. He died 


at forty-five years old. 

Ancdronicus left two ſons, John and Manuel, jobs Pate- 
the eldeſt of whom was but nine years of age. — 
The ſtates named John Cantacuzenus, his relative, 4 
Who had enjoyed the confidence of Andronicus, 
to be his guardian, and protector of the empire, 
during his minority. This choice diſpleaſed the 
patriarch, who himſelf aſpired to the guardian- 
ſhip of the princes. By perſuading the empreſs 
that Cantacuzenus intended to procure himſelf to 
be proclaimed emperor, he gained her ſupport. 

It was this calumny which, in fact, led him to 
a throne he thought not of; ſince, in oppoſition 
to thoſe who took arms againſt him, declared 
him an enemy to his country, and proſcribed 
him, he was compelled to aſſume the purple in 
his own defence. This prince, - who cannot be 
too much praiſed, was forced into war; ſince 
his endeavours at peace were rejected; his mo- 
ther and all his relations were treated with bar- 
barity; and himſelf attempted to be poiſoned. 
But after a variety of victories, by which he ſub- 
dued all which the Greeks poſſeſſed beyond Con- 
ſtantinople, the city itſelf fell into his hands. 
The intriguing patriarch was depoſed and ba- 
niſhed. A treaty was concluded, by which it 
was agreed that Cantacuzenus, now acknow- 
_ the _ emperor r ſhould ; 
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for ten years retain the ſole adminiſtration of 
affairs; and that after that time John, who would 
be then twenty-five years of age, ſhould divide 


the authority with him. The former protector 
. ratified theſe conditions, cauſing his pupil to 

eſpouſe Irene his daughter, who was crowned 
empreſs. . 


Cantacuzenus, having been l aided | 


| by the Turks, could not avoid living in good 


7 underſtanding with them. The clergy, who in- 
terfered too much in public buſineſs, and other 
,- devotees, were offended at it. They decried. 


this intimacy, ; and by degrees alienated the af. 
fections of the people from Cantacuzenus: yet 
he governed with ſuch equity and moderation, 
that his moſt inveterate enemies never produced 
a ſingle charge againſt him- The time being 


come for giving up his part of the authority to 


the young emperor, he faithfully performed the 
conditions. Some perſons having perſuaded 
John Palzologus that Cantacuzenus meant to 
confine him in a monaſtery, the calumny brought 
on a diſtruſt between the two princes, which 
ended in open war. Cantacuzenus obtained the 


decided advantage; when, in order to ſhew the 


injuſtice of the ſuſpicions entertained of him, 
and to cut ſhort all civil diſcord, he voluntarily 


retired to a conyent, an and e the life and 


| habit of a monk. 


his arif lobes ſome pf its merit, when we 
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conſider that the Turks had invaded nearly the 
whole of the empire; that they were in fact eſta- 
bliſhed in Europe, and maintained themſelves in 
forts at a ſhort diſtance from Conſtantinople itſelf, 
which they now obviouſly threatened. The moſt [8 
perfect union only could have enabled the Greeks | } 
to reſiſt enemies ſo powerful; but diſcord every- IF 
where reigned, and eſpecially in the imperial 
family. Andronicus, the eldeſt ſon of John Pa- 
læologus, rebelled againſt him, was taken, and 
with his ſon, a child, deprived of fight. The 
emperor aſſociated his ſecond ſon, Manuel, to the 
empire. Andronicus, by a turn of fortune, which 
has been already diſplayed in an emperor of the 
fame name, though blind, uſurped the throne 
from his father and brother, and afterwards re- 
ſtoring it to them, contented himſelf with a 
ſmall principality, to which he retired to live 
peaceably. His father, mean time, treated as a 
vaſſal by the Turkiſh emperor Bajazet, ſubmit- 
ted to the humiliation of a tribute ; and gave 
bis ſole remaining ſon Michael to * as an hoſe 
tage. He died in the thirty-ſeventh year of his 1 
reign, which was no longer fortunate than whilſt | 0 
divided with Cantacuzenus. ä 1 
Manuel was at the court of the ſultan when Manuel and 1 
be received the news of the death of his father. * x 
He took his meaſures with the utmoſt ſecrecy, | = 
deceived his guards, and reached the territories I! 
ö of the empire before the troops ſent after him 
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could overtake him. Bajazet enraged ſpread 


devaſtation in Thrace, and inveſted the imperial 


city by land. and ſea. Manuel implored the 
aſſiſtance of the princes of the weſt, who brought 


an army of a hundred and thirty thouſand men 


againſt Bajazet. The ſultan completely defeated 

it, and returned once more before Conſtantinople. 
During the ſiege he made a ſecret treaty with 
' John, ſon of the blind Andronicus, who bartered 


the empire as the property of his father, eldeſt 
ſon of John Palæologus. By this agreement, 


Bajazet engaged to reſtore the empire to John, on 
condition that he ſhould transfer its ſeat to 
Peloponneſus, of which the ſultan left and ſecured 
the poſſeſſion to him and his deſcendants. 
Bajazet, in conſequence of this treaty, declared 


to the inhabitants of Conſtantinople, that on 


their acknowledgin g John for emperor he would 


raiſe the fiege. Manuel, ſacrificing- himſelf for 


his ſubjects, abdicated the throne, on condition 


only of removing his wife and children wherever 
he pleaſed. John granted all, and the dethroned 


_ emperor retired to Venice. When the fulfilling 
the principal condition of the treaty with the 


ſultan came in queſtion, which was the delivering 


up Conſtantinople, the inhabitants abſolutely 


refuſed to accede to it; and, fortunately for them, 


Bajazet was attacked and made priſoner by 


Tamerlane. On the news of this event, Manuel 
returned, and was received with tranſport ; and 
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John, whom his conceſſions to the Turks had 


rendered odious, was baniſhed to the Ifle of 


Leſbos. Manuel, taking advantage of the con- 
fuſion which the i dory of Tanorkine lad the 
captivity of their ſultan cauſed amongſt the 


Turks, regained from them ſeveral provinces, of 
which he remained in quiet poſſeſſion till his 


death, which did not happen till the ſeventy- fifth | 
year of his age, and thirty-ſeventh of his reign. 


He left two ſons, John and Conſtantine. Un- John Patzo- 7 


Bajazet. Their emperor Amurath laid fiege to 
Conſtantinople. As Bajazet had been com- 
pelled by Tamerlane to give up a conqueſt he 
believed certain, Amurath was deprived of his 
by the brave Hungarian John Hunniades, whoſe 


exploits have rendered his name famous. Yet 
- notwithſtanding the advantageous diverſion ef- 
fefted by this great ſoldier, the Greek emperor 
was compelled to enter into an humiliating. 
treaty with the Turk, and ſubmit to diſhonour- 
able conditions. The vexation he endured on 


this account, and that occaſioned by the divi- 
ſons of his church, which he had wiſhed to 
unite with the Roman, in order to ſecure the 
ſuccours of the Latin princes ; ; the death of the 
empreſs, to whom he was greatly attached ; and 
the infolence of Amurath, who ſtill making new 


pretenſions treated him with the utmoſt haugh- 


der the reign of the former, the Turks retook all n 
the provinces they had Joſt on the misfortunes of 
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tineſs ; all theſe vexation united undermined 
his conſtitution, and he ſunk under the weight 


of his misfortunes, in the 27th year of his reign; 
leaving to his brother Conſtantine an empire al- 


moſt circumſcribed. within the walls of Conſtan- | 


tinople. 


to the throne, Amurath was ſucceeded by Ma- 
homer II. The forbearance he affected to ſhew 


toward the Greek emperor, and other chriſtian 


princes bordering on his ſtates, was the more 
readily believed to be ſincere, ſince he was born 
of a chriſtian mother. But the ſeizure of Con- 


ſtantinople had been long agreed on in the coun- 


leſs, applied himſelf to providing proviſions for 


cils of the ſultan. ' Amongſt other preparations, 
Mahomet had built two forts on the Boſphorus, 
the one in Europe, and the other in Aſia, which 


commanded that important ftrait, and blocked 


up the capital of the Greek empire. Conſtan- 
tine finding all complaint of theſe hoſtilities uſe- 


his city, filling the magazines, and ſoliciting by 
his ambaſſadors the aſſiſtance of the princes of 


the eaſt, for the diſpelling of the ſtorm which 


threatened his capital. But the chriſtian princes 
were too much taken up with domeſtic diſſen- 
ſions to afford him any ſuccours. One only ad- 


venturer, a Genoeſe, named John Juſtiniani, 


brought a conſiderable number of volunteers 


to his aſſiſtance; and to him Conſtantine, in con- 


Two years after the eden of Conſtantine 
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fderation of his courage and ability, gave the 


command of all his forces. 


The forces of Mahomet, when he appeared be- 


fore thecity, amounted to three hundred thouſand 
men, whom he in perſon commanded. He till 
augmented theirnumbers during the fiege, which, 
after various partial attacks, terminated in a 


general aſſault. Conſtantine had in vain endea- 


voured to prevent it by offers to the ſultan, in 
which he had even propoſed acknowledging 


himſelf the vaſſal of the Turk, and agreed to 


pay him tribute. Mahomet required the city 
to be delivered to him; but Conſtantine replied : 
„J ought to ſave my capital, or fall with it.” 
The unfortunate prince kept his word. He pre- 
pared for the Jaſt aſſault by a participation of 
the myſteries of religion ; and haranguing the 
nobles, and people, entreated them to fi ignalize 
their courage in defence of their religion and 


empire. From the church he returned to his 


palace, where he took leave of his miniſters, as 
if he expected to ſee them no more; and aſſign- 
ing to each man his poſt, marched to his own, 
which was that of the greateſt danger. | 

The attack was dreadful ; but it was ſuſtained 
by the defenders with intrepidity. Whilſt the for- 
tune 'of the day yet being in ſuſpence, Juſtiniani 
was wounded; and it is ſaid that his courage 


vaniſhed on ſeeing his own blood. It is certain 
he deſerted his poſt, and was conveyed to Ga- 
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ſhame. The emperor remained firm in his, 
beholding Palæologus, Comnenus, and Canta- 
cuzenus, falling round him, till he remained 


ſurrounded by-enemies only. In the bitterneſs, 


of grief he exclaimed: Has death then not 


« ſpared one chriſtian to take my life !” As he 


poke, a Turk, to whom his perſon was un- 
known, ſtruck him a blow on the face; a ſecond 
from another hand ſucceeded ; he'fell, and ex- 
pired in the forty-ninth year of his age, and tenth 
of his reign; an example worthy to be held up 
to every unfortunate prince, to whom it is more 
honourable to die with their defenders than to 
ſurvive them. Mahomet paid the homage of 
admiration to his courage, and ordered the laſt 


funeral rites due to an emperor to be rendered 


him; and, according to his promiſe to the ſol- 
_ diers, the city was abandoned to their plunder. 
Thus ended in Conſtantinople, in the year 1453, 
and under a Conſtantine, the empire eftabliſhed 


by another Conſtantine, eleven hundred and 


tw-enty- three years macs 


. Canruas INIANS. © 


Carthage in Aer Wiek conducted the 8 uninter- 


eee 2 ruptedly to the laſt period of their grandeur, it 


1 is fitting to give ſome account of their moſt cele- 


— brated antagoniſts, the Carthaginians. Carthage, 
Tons, and the rival and: emulator of Rome, on this ac- 


Tor. 


lata, where he is averred to have expired with 
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count alone ſo famed, alſo commands attention, 


from her laws, her government, and commerce, 


as well as her political, military, civil, and re- 


ligious inſtitutions. This city was ſituated at the 
bottom of a gulph, in a peninſula near the ſpot 
where Tunis now ſtands; and was more ancient 


than Rome by thirty, or, as others ſay, a hun- 


dred years or more. Dido is acknowledged for 
its founder, on being compelled to abandon 
Tyre, and fly from the avarice of her brother 
Pygmalion : yet it appears ſhe found inhabitants, 


although few in number, already ſettled there, 
whom its advantageous fituation had- invited. 
But to her and her Phœnicians the city was in- 


debted for that firſt foundation which announced 
its future greatneſs. 

| Succeſſive additions raiſed it to a rank. 
amongſt the fineſt and ſtrongeſt cities of the 
world. In its hour of ſplendour it was ſur- 
rounded by a triple wall, flanked, at intervals, by 


towers. Between the walls, under arcades, were 
ſtables of ſufficient extent to receive three hun- 


dred elephants, and four thouſand horſes, with all 
things neceſſary for their maintenance and ſup- 
port, beſides barracks for twenty thouſand foot 
ſoldiers. Two different pbrts were allotted, the 
one for commerce, the other for veſſels of war, 


of which it could contain and ſhelter to the 


amount of two hundred and twenty. Theſe 


ports were ſurrounded with beautiful parapets 
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and arſenals filled with military ſtores. The 

city was built on four ſmall hills, on the higheſt 
of which ſtood the citadel, ſtrong from ſituation, 
and rendered ſtill ſtronger by the ſurrounding 
out-works. We may imagine what were the 
0 temples and public edifices of a town containing 

| | ſeyen hundred thouſand inhabitants, and poſſeſſ- 
4 ing, for ſix centuries, almoſt uninterruptedly the 
kl. empire of the ſea, and the conſequent commerce 
| of the known world. Of all this grandeur 
| = nothing now remains but a barren flat, which 
Ii covers the ruins buried within its walls ; ſimilar 
to the ocean, which, under its unruffled ſurface, 

(] | . conceals for ever the riches ſhut up in its pro- 
| '| | found abyſs. Its poſition and extent are now only 


| 

| 

to be judged of by the till apparent remains 1 

of its drains and reſervoirs. - t 

- The Carthaginians were, at one time, in poſ- N 

ſeſſion of the greater part of Spain, Sicily, and b 

the iſlands of the Mediterranean; beſides their f 

eſtabliſhments in other countries for the ſupport tl 
and extenſion of their trade. But their im- 
mediate territory round them conſiſted in what 
now forms the kingdom of Tunis. The town of 
that name was a part of the Carthaginian do- 
main, under the name of Tunes. Utica was 
| reckoned next to the capital, and next to that 
Hippo. We {hall not mention others which 
| bordered on the coaſt, or aroſe in the remoter 
parts of the country in great number. The ma- 
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jority of them were ſituated on lakes, which oc - 
cur not unfrequently in this part of Africa. For 
the ſupport of theſe eſtabliſhments, every ſpot 


amidſt the burning. ſands which ſurrounded them, 
capable of culture, became the object of their 
attention. But their utmoſt induſtry could pro- 
duce only a narrow boundary of fertility along 


the edges of the lakes, and inconſiderable rivers, 
which water this region. The ſoil of S 


itſelf was extremely fertile. 0 


The firſt government of Carthage i is ſuppoſed _ 


to have been monarchical : at W. period it aſ- 
ſumed the republican form is unknown. The 
republic was compoſed of the people, a very nu- 
merous ſenate, and two ſuffetes, or magiſtrates 
who preſided there. Theſe ſuffetes anſwered 
to the conſuls at Rome, and kings at Lacede- 
mon. But they rather reſembled the former, not 
being, like the latter, for life. They were choſen 
from amongſt the richeſt of the citizens, that 
they might be able to maintain their rank with 


ſplendor. The dignity of ſenator depended on 
the election of the people, and the ſenators them- 


ſelves; but the manner of this election is not 
well known. When the votes of the ſenate 


were unanimous, they had the power of laws; 


and from them there was no appeal. When 


the ſuffrages were divided, or when the ſuf-' 


fetes ſtood alone, the buſineſs was referred 
to the people, who then pronounced finally. 
Vc 
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Prom hence, ſays Polybius, aroſe the misfor- 
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tunes of Carthage; ſince in the laſt Punic wars, 


the voice of the people, miſted by their orators, 
prevailed over the ſetiate. There were, beſides, 
two other tribunals, whoſe deftination and au- 
thority can be now only conjectured. The cen- 


tumviri, or council of a hundred, choſen from 
amongſt the fenators ; and the quinqueviri, or 


counſel of five, chofen out of the number of the 
ceentumvirate. It ſeems probable that the cen- 

tumvirate diſcuſſed and propofed matters to the 
fenate; and that the quinquevirate watched 
over all, even the fuffetes themfelves, and were 
nearly the fame as the ſtate inquiſitors at Venice. 
Zut whatever were the powers of theſe various 


orders, they appear to have been wifely formed 


and balanced; fince in the hiſtory of the repub- 


lic, no example for a long time occurs of ſedi- 


Religion. 


tion, violent and untractable commotion on the 


part of the people, or oppreſſion on that of their 


Wan. N 


The deteſtable ür of offering chAdren o 


a god, fuppoſed to be Saturn, and burning them 


in honour of him, remained a long time in force 
at Carthage: Theſe children were of the firſt fa- 
milies: their mothers were bound to aſſiſt at the 
dreadful ſacrifice ; and were eſteemed in propor- 
tion as they ſhewed no marks of ſenſibility. In 
times of diſtrefs, the number of two hundred 


vere burnt at one time, by the ſuperſtitious Car- 
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: thaginians. There were few of the Egyptian, 
Greek, Roman, or Phœnician gods but what 


they adored, with the moſt abſurd ſuperſtitions 


of other nations. Amongſt theſe may be reck- 
oned that of female proſtitution, which, recom- 


mended as an act of piety, was practiſed in their 
temples; and the profits of which ſerved as 
the woman's portion. With reſpect to this, as 
to all other cuſtoms which ſhock common ſenſe 
and pure morality, it may be obſerved, that they 


cannot be believed to have been general. 
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The remaining fragments of the Punic tongue Language; 


prove it to have been of Phœnician origin. It 


3 was afterwards enriched, like all tongues, and 
particularly thoſe of trading nations, by the in- 


troduction of words from the various languages 
with which the commerce of the Carthaginians 


rendered them familiar. The Malteſe retain 


many of its expreſſions; Their written charac- 
ters partook of the Phœnician and Hebrew. The 
Carthaginians did not much encourage the 
ſciences; though it would be unjuſt to ſay they 
abſolutely negledted them: but the Romans de- 
ſtroyed not only the archives of this people, but 


all their literary or hiſtorical productions; a cir- 


cumſtance which ought to rank theſe maſters 
of the univerſe amongſt the moſt barbarous na+ 


tions. . 32 
Their cuſtoms, like that of all other people, — 
gontained a mixture of good and ill, None bunt 
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the condemned could inform any one of the 
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death of a near relative, it being imagined that 


the bearers of ſuch melancholy tidings would 


die in a ſhort time. Criminals were therefore 
ſaved for this purpoſe. When any great calamity 
threatened the city, all the walls were hung 
with black. The ſoldiers were forbidden to 


drink wine during a campaign, the magiſtrates 


during their office. Every officer or ſoldier wore 
as many rings as he had ſerved campaigns. 
The general who returned from an unfortunate | 


expedition, though blameleſs, ſuffered death: 
yet they found generals. Their manner of ex- 


erting hoſpitality was by producing a broken 
mark which had been reciprocally interchanged, 


and this they preſented to each other on meeting, 


and paſſed it to their families by inheritance. 


The Carthaginians were ſuperſtitious and cre- 


dulous in the higheſt degree with reſpect to 
oracles and divinations: they are accuſed of 
obduracy, and even ferocity, and of being ſolely 
employed in amaſſing riches ; nor was there any 
thing ſo low or diſgraceful which they would 
not undertake for their acquiſition. | But it is to 
be remembered this character was given them by 


the Romans, as well as that ſtigma on their 
faith in treaties, ſides punica, with which the 
ſame enemies reproached them. The prejudices 
of the Romans againſt this people were ſo great, 


as to make Cicero ſay, when ſpeaking of 2 


punic nn * he was ſenſible . enough - 
« for a Carthaginian,” They were no lovers of 
| raillery, and their nobles were inſupportably 
arrogant. But men of heroic and generous 
ſouls were to be found amongſt them. 
Differing from the Romans, who from the 2 1 
ſurrounding nations formed ſoldiers as truly 11 
Roman as themſelves; the.Carthaginians, ſhut up | | 
in a narrow boundary, were obliged to ſeek for | 
diſtant. mercenaries, who could not poſſeſs the I 
enthuſiaſtic patriotiſm. of the inhabitants of 
Latium : yet the generals and leaders, who were 
always Carthaginians, have frequently inſpired 1 
their army with an energy which made them ; | | 
formidable, though from the too great mixture | 
of nations they could never attain the diſcipline 
of the Romans. Their marine, formed by long 
voyages, was equally intrepid and experienced. 


\ 
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) But the ſame inconvenience which weakened * , 

f their armies attended their fleet: the number of 

/ Carthaginian ſailors, was few in compariſon to 

y WU the auxiliaries; in conſequence of which their 

d moſt able admirals were liable to conſiderable 
0 defeats. Their maritime tactics may be judged _ | \ 
of by the long voyages they performed for | 
ir diſcovery and trade. Himilco explored the 4 
ne MW - weſtern coaſt of Europe. Hanno made the | 
es circuit of Africa, ſailed into the ocean, and | 
at, . beheld the iſles of Britain. Many others, whoſe _ 
2 f names are loſt to hiſtory, made excurſions of 1 
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greater or leſs extent in the foundation of that 
1mmenſe commerce by which Carthage an 
ſo rich and ſo formidable. 

The commodities of their own produce, with 
which the Carthaginians ſupplied other nations, 
appear to have been wheat, fruits of all Kinds, 

wax, honey, oil, and ſkins of beaſts. Their 

manufaQures chiefly conſiſted in all things ne- 
ceſſary for the equipment of veſſels. The inven- 

tion of gallies, with four rows of oars, and that 

of large cables, is attributed to them. They drew 

from Egypt its fine hemp, paper, and wheat; 
From the coaſts of the Red Sea, ſpices, aroma- 

ties, gold pearls, and precious ſtones; from 

Tyre and Phoœnicia, purple, ſcarlet, rich ſtuffs, 

and tapeſtry. On their return from the weſtern 
coaſts, to which they tranſported their various 
merchandize, they brought back to the eaſtern, 
Aron, tin, lead, and braſs. Their moſt lucrative 
| trade ſeems to have been with the Perſians, Ga- 

ramantes, and Ethiopians, which was carried on 
by caravans. This traffic was in the higheſt 
eſteem; and the firſt perſons of the late reckoned 
it honourable. 

Their manner of carrying on their trade with 
the Libyans is worthy of remark. When the 
Carthaginians had entered ſome of their bays, 
they unladed their goods, and placing them on 
an elevated ſpot, returned to theirveſſels, having 
firſt by raiſing a thick ſmoke made known their 
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| nv] to the Lybians. The latter then came to 


the ſpot where the merchandize was depolited, 
and having placed a certain quantity of gold 
near it, again retired to a great diſtance. The 
Carthaginians then again came on ſhore, and if 
the gold was ſufficient carried it off and ſet fail, if 


otherwiſe, they returned to their veſſels without 


taking any thing away. The Libyans, when 
they found the bargain not concluded, increaſed 


the ſum till ſuch time as it was taken away by 


the Carthaginians ; nor did either of theſe people 
ever wrong the other: an example of honeſty 


which, though intereſt was its baſis, } is highly 


worthy our eſteem. 


Dido, the founder of Carthage, by the manner Dido, A.M, 
210 


in which ſhe eſcaped the avarice of Pygmalion, 
appears not only to have been young and beau- 
tiful, but dextrous and bold; and hiſtorians at- 
tribute much wiſdom to her. The fables: of 
Virgil, it is known, repreſent ber in the cave 
with Eneas, more tender than was fitting for a 
woman, who ought to have thought leſs of love 
than politics. On her arrival on the African coaſt» 
ſhe is ſaid to have aſked only ſo much territory of 
the inhabitants as the hide of an ox could incloſe. 
The gift being granted, ſhe cut the ſkin into very 


thin ſtrips, and by that means obtained a piece 


of ground ſufficiently ſpacious on which to 
| build a citadel. The Carthaginians long payed 
an acknowledgment , or tribute to the proprietors 
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of the foil for what they had granted them. 


They further enlarged this ſtate in a manner 


little liable to be imitated. The Cyreneans 
complained that they had gained ground on 


them, and ichwas i in conſequence agreed between 
Cyrene and Carthage, that two commiſſioners 


from each ſhould ſet off on an hour agreed on, 


and that the ſpot where they ſhould meet ſhould 


be the boundary of either nation. Thoſe de- 


puted by Carthage, who were two brothers, 
named Philzni, exerting the utmoſt diligence, 
met the Cyrenean deputies much nearer their 


city than they had expected. The Cyreneans 
complained of being ſurprized, and accuſed the 
Carthaginians of having ſet off too ſoon, and 
_ conſequently required that the agreement ſhould 
be broken. Propoſe then,” ſaid the Philæni, 
7M ſome other expedient, and we will ſubmit to 


« jt,” The Cyreneans anſwered : © Either de- 


"0 termine on retiring, or if you will yield nothing 
of the advantage you have gained, ſuffer 
„ yourſelves to be here buried alive, and your 
tomb ſhall ſerve as a boundary.” They 


little expected to be taken at their word, but the 


two brothers, without heſitation, ſacrificed their 
lives to ſecure a greater extent of territory to 


their country: an action which will bear a 
parallel with that of Curtius, who ſprung into 


the gulph for Rome. 
| * riſe of W was rapid, and in con- 
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ſequence” of the addition of the women whom 
the Syrians, who had brought but few with them, 


took in their way from the Iſle of Cyprus, its 
population was the ſame. To acquire theſe 
ſemales no violence was requiſite, it being the 


cuſtom of the Cyprians, on the arrival of ſtrangers, 
to repair to the ſea coaſt to obtain their portion. 


Carthage, by its trade, ſoon became a ſubject 

of envy'to a neighbouring prince, Iarbas; and the 

beauty of Dido the object of his wiſhes. To- ob. 
tain her town, he demanded the queen in mar- 


riage, threatening her with; war if ſhe refuſed. 
Either through repugnance to a lover poſſeſſing 
ſo little delicacv, or from fidelity to the manes 
of her firſt huſband Sichæus, the refuſed him her 
hand 7 and fearing, according to ſore authors; 


that her ſubjects might-compel her to amin, 
on which their ' tranquillity depended, :votantw- 


fly put an end to her life. 


A void of ſeveral ages ſucceeds the death of 
Dido, during which we are” ignorant of what 
paſſed either in Carthage or its colonies. We 


only know that the latter were rapidly formed by 
trade; and that the town itſelf acquired a degree 
of opulence and population, which muſt have 


rendered it the theatre of many intereſt ing ſcenes. 
Theſe would be the moſt defirable materials of 


an hiſtorian; * if,“ ironically ſays an author, 


the virtue, generoſity, greatneſs of ſoul, and 
©-love of truth, ſo immediately belonging to the 
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1 Romans, had not thought it right to deprive 


' Mackzus, 
: PP 8 


poſterity of them; leſt they ſhould from thence 


gather falſe ideas 5 to the cauſe of 
e honour and juſtice.” 
After ſome maritime expeditions, by which 


Carthage became formidable even to the Pho- 


cœans, whom they defied on an element which was 


equally underſtood by both nations after their 


ſucceſſes in Sicily, the advantages of which were 


ſuſpended by domeſtic commotions, they turned 


their arms againſt Sardinia. But the undertak- 


ing, though under the direction of a very able 


general, Machzus, proved unſucceſsful. They 
loſt the half of the army on the ſpot ; and, in- 


cenſed at the defeat, baniſhed the other half, 


with their leader, Machæus, who had conquered 


for them a part of Sicily, and extended their 


boundaries in Africa. Indignant at the ingrati- 
tude he experienced, he drew near the town, and 


| befieged it with his remaining ſoldiers. There 


exiſted, no doubt, at that time in Carthage 


- thoſe divifions which arm the neareſt relations 


againſt each other; and theſe prevented the atten- 
tion due to Machæus, when he earneſtly entreated 


that he and his fellow-ſoldiers might be reſtored 
to the rights of citizens. Yet the beſieged, find- 


ing themſelves hard preſſed, deputed to Machæus 


Cartalo his own fon, — with propoſals of 


peace. 


The father jor ſon, it will be e conje tur 


ed, were of oppoſite parties. The latter had been 


commiſſioned by his countrymen to convey the 
tenth of the ſpoils gathered in Sicily to the Ty- 
nan Hercules, an acknowledgment of their an- 
ceſtry, which was paid by the Carthaginians. 
This was a ſacerdotal office: on his return from 
the diſcharge of which, as Cartalo paſſed near 
the camp of his father, Machzus invited him to 
a conference ; but he anſwered, that before he 
could obey his father, he muſt fulfil what he 
owed the gods. When he returned in deputa- 
tion from the town, and till decorated with the 
prieſtly robes, his father, whom this pomp no 
way affected, ſaid to him: How durſt thou, 
„ wretch, appear before me, and thy unfor- 
«© tunate fellow-citizens, clothed with fuch 
* magnificence? Wherefore inſult us with theſe 
| © tokens of luxury and happineſs? Was there no 
other place in which to diſplay thy pride and 
* infolence than this ſpot, which witneſſes the 
« diſgrace of thy father? Are not theſe ſuperb 
« yeſtments themſelves the fruit of my eon- 
| © queſts? Since thou haſt conſidered me not as 
« thy father, but an exile, I alſo, in return, will 
© behold thee no more with the eye of a parent, 
* but that of a general.” In concluding theſe 
words, he caufed a croſs to be raiſed, to which 
his ſon was, by his order, faſtened. wn 
ſurrendered; and Machæus condemned thoſe ſe- 
nators to death who were moſt forward in exil- 
ing himfelf and his army. He reformed the re- 
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publican government, as far as ſuited his views 

of 2 the ſovereign power, which was 
the object of his ambition. But he was killed 

3 attainment of this end. 

2 Bomilcar, rendered famous by his 8 


againſt the Africans, introduced foreign troops 
into the city, of which was the chief ſtrength of 
his army, and attempted to bring the republic 
under his ſubjection; but the inhabitants from 
the roofs of their houſes, deſtroyed the oppreſſors 


and their leader. We are ignorant whether it 
Was prior to, this attempt that the Carthaginians 
were ſo diſtruſtful as to baniſh Hanno, one of their 
Principal citizens, for his having firſt had the art 
to tame a lion. He, ſaid they, who can 


| ene beaſt, may be ſufficiently artful to 


3 too Sark an Aenne over the mind; 
8 liberty.” „ n dic; the re- 
t between the two animals, it does 
net follow. that he. who could ſoften. the one, 
would be ſure of ſubduing the other. 
What remains of the Carthaginian annals 
does not exhibit. thoſe. terrible ſeditions which 
Fprinkled Rome with blood, and made her re- 
public totter. In Carthage there were ſeven or 
eight powerful families the Hamilcars, Aſdur- 
bals, Hannos, Bomilcars, Magos, Hannibals, 
and Himilcos—whoſe. rivalry ſecured the public 
freedom. bey ume, watched and counter- 
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poiſed each other, and one could no "I tend 
to dominion than another oppoſed it. In the 
battles which took place between them, the vari- 
ous authorities of the ſuffetes, ſenate, centumviri, 
and quinqueviri, {till remained and maintained 


the equilibrium; or if it were a moment deſtroyed | 


eaſily brought back order, as nothing in the 
government was altered. Amongſt the Romans, 
on the contrary, the conſtituted powers themſelves 
took the field; the people wiſhed to be ſuperior 

to the ſenate; the tribunes, to the conſuls: ſo 
that when peace was reſtored, various pretenſions 
of each body, the ſeeds of future war, ſtill exiſted. 
Amongſt the Carthaginians nothing further was 
neceſſary than to ſuppreſs thoſe rende dan- 
gerous by their power, which they rigorouſly 
performed, baniſhing whole families at once. 
By the aſſiſtance of one powerful faction, they 
proſcribed that which oppoſed it, who when, 
after a period of diſgrace, they again reſtored to 
their country, brought back with them the hatred 
of their rivals. Thus the general, upon the 
credit of his partiſans, placed at the head of 
the army, if unſucceſsful, dared not return to 
Carthage; or if he returned, it was but to become 
victim to the oppoſing cabal. Hence the 
lrequent examples in the hiſtory of theſe people 
of vanquiſhed generals killing themſelves ; or 
When returned into the city, 1 being puniſhed 
for their ill fortunes! by a cruel death. Yet it 
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does not appear that theſe cataſtrophes. cauſed 
ſuch ſanguinary commotions as in Rome, becauſe 


the government itſelf ſtill remained unſhaken. 

The wars of the Carthaginians and Romans 
bear alſo a different character. The latter, in the 
flouriſhing days of the republic, fought only for 
its aggrandizement and glory; and the nations 


no ſooner ſubmitted to the conſular forces, than 
> they were ſure of being protected and maintained 

In their poſſeſſions. The Carthaginians, on the 
contrary, being greedy traders, thought of gain 


only, purſued it wherever it could be obtained, 
and ſeized all which ſuited them, without any 
regard to its original poſſeſſors. Such at leaſt 


is the charaQter the Roman hiſtorians have be- 
queathed us of them. Had not the Punic an- 


nals been ſuppreſſed or deſtroyed, it had been 


bighly intereſting to trace the __ of theſe 
. tm9xepyblics. | 


Their knowledge of each other was marked 


with immediate and mutual diſtruſt. The firſi 


1 treaty between them, of which the purport and 


date remains, fixed reciprocal limits to. their 


navigation, bounding it by promontories and 


coaſts, beyond which they were not allowed to 


land or to make any eſtabliſhment. Two other 
treaties which preceded the Punic wars, are only 
extenſions of the former. To the honour of the 


Carthaginians it ſhould. be remembered, that they 


unaſked made offers of ſervice. to Rome on 
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| the deſcent made by Pyrrhus into Italy. The 


Italian republic made its acknowledgments to 
that of Africa for the friendly offer with the 
cold politeneſs of a haughty rival. But not- 
withſtanding the diſagreements to which a con- 
trariety of intereſts ſometimes gave riſe, the two 


nations a long time reſpected each other; and 


their mutual animoſity did not begin till the 
Carthaginian conqueſts in Sicily became a ſub- 
jeft of umbrage to the Romans. 

The Carthaginians, before they carried their 
arms into this large iſland, had made their eſſay 


upon the lefler ones. On the Spaniſh coaſt they 


had ſubdued Ivica, eſtabliſhed themſelves in _ 


| Goza, Malta, Corſica, and Sardinia, A war 


between the tyrants of Agrojentum and Heinera 


drew them into Sicily. The greater part of the 
immenſe army they led thither was in the pay of 


Darius, king of the Perſians. They found them- 
ſelves oppoſed by Gelon, tyrant of Syracuſe, a 
general equally artful and brave, who neglected 


not any means of inſpiring his ſoldiers with 


confidence. Having taken ſeveral priſoners, he 
picked out the worſt made amongſt them to raiſe 
the contempt of his ſoldiers for thoſe with whom 
they were to fight, and expoſed them naked in 
the Gght of his army. But Gelon, when victor, 
treated the vanquiſhed with mercy. Amongſt 
the conditions he impoſed on the Carthaginians 


i obſerved that of forbidding them in future to 
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offer human ſacrifice.” The Carthaginians imput- 


ed their defeat to their general Hamilcar, and 
being una hle to puniſh him who had been ſlain, 
they baniſhed Giſco his ſon, and deprived him 
of all he was worth; that he 1 for 
want. Fax 

His poſterithrs role bm mis l fats of nlratifarion 
400 Carthage gave Hannibal, the ſon of Giſco, an 
opportunity of avenging the diſaſters of his 
grandfather Hamilcar. Another expedition to 
Sieily was confided to him by the re public. 
But the laurels he gathered there were ſullied by 
the horrible cruelties which he ſuffered and 


encouraged on the taking Selinus and Hi. 


mera by aſſault. The rich ſpoils he carried 
off to Carthage impelled them to a new enter- 


prize. Hannibal, to whom it was propoſed at 


firſt, excuſed himſelf on account of his great 


age, but on their aſſigning him his relation 


Imilcar for lieutenant, he accepted the charge. 
The name alone of Hannibal ſpread terror along 


the coaſt, and .opened his way to the fi iege of 


Agrigentum, where he died of the plague under 
its walls. Imilcar made himſelf maſter of this 
unfortunate city, which after being pillaged was 


delivered to the flames. He alſo ſeized on the 
| ſtrong forts of Gela and Camarina, on which he 


inflied the ſame fate, and then ſat down to 
beſiege Syracuſe. Many battles were fought at 
e of ir. walls and in its port. nnilear was 


* 
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griven, ho thence by a plague more dreadful 
than that at Agrijentum, which was ſucceeded 
by. a defeat, after which he eſteemed himſelf 
fortunate . that Dionyſius, tyrant of Syracuſe, 
allowed him to return to Africa with the wreck 


of the moſt flouriſhing army Carthage had ever 


ſeen reduced. to the moſt wretched condition. 
On bis arrival at Carthage, Himilco declared he 
bad only preſerved his life to bring back bis 
ſoldiers, whom he loaded with praiſes. Sy We 
45 were not, 58 aid he, oe” vanquiſhed by the 
C '*,Syracuſans, but by peſtilence. The baggage 
* they, found in our camp was. leſs, the ſpoil of 
Ake. enemy than an inheritance, which the 

eee ald of the proprietor left to thoſe 

* who. FEmajne« d d behind. In all gur diſaſters, 


* what has moſt affected me is the ſurviving ſo 


* many brave men, who died with arms in their 


« hands.“ After delivering this ſpeech, he 


retired to his houſe, the doors of which he ſhut, 
and without ſpeaking. to his fellow citizens, or 
even to his children, proved the ſincerity of his 


Words by putting hinſelf to death. _ 
.,Rimilcohad ſaved his fellow-citizens only, and 


abandoned the African auxiliaries to the enemy. 


The relatives of the ſacrificed allies, enraged 
even to madneſs, aſſaulted Carthage. The Car- 


thaginians, who in all public calamities were 
ſuperſtitious to exceſs, invoked all the gods, 


| particularly thoſe of the Greeks, , and among 
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ELLICIETFT- 


RE temples at Syracuſe they! had ee 
but the fleet they equipt, and the troops they 
levied in Spain and thoſe parts of Africa which 


ſtill remained faithful to them, were more ſer- 


viceable to them than the favour of ſtrange gods, 
to whom they ſacrificed human victims. When 
they were relieved from this war, which was 


_ almoſt a civil one, they turned their thoughts 


again toward Sicily, where there remained ſome 
towns ſtill well- affected to them. Their firſt 
attempts were favoured by the diviſion in this 
iſland, and their invaſion, 1 in ſome degree, even 
authorized by the alliance they entered into 
with Dionyſius. This prince claimed their ſup- 
port againſt his ſubjects, driven to rebellion by 
his tyranny; but ſmall was the advantage he de- 
rived from their ſuccours, ſince he abdicated his 


1 throne, and died a an exile and a Fenn 


at Corinth. ob 
_ This town, from which the Oi believ- 
ed themſelves to be ſprung, fent them Timoleon 
for a protector. He drove the Carthaginians 
from Syracuſe, into which they had been receiv- 
ed; and they ſuffered from him the moſt dil- 
aſtrous defeat they had ever experienced; ; in 
which the facred cohort, compoſed of two thou- 
ſand five hundred citizens, was utterly deſtroyed: 
and of ten thouſand men who periſhed in the 
95 held of battle, more > than three — were 
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Carthaginians of the firſt families of the republic: 


Carthage, always too eaſily diſcouraged by miſ- 
fortune, aſked and obtained peace: unlike the 
Romans, who could hever treat for peace: but 
after a victory. | 

It was about the time df this diſaſter that 
Hanno, one of the rieheſt citizens of Carthage, 
believing the republic weakened by its loſſes, 
formed the project of overturning its conſtitu- 
tion. To obtain this end, he deſigned to poiſon 
all the ſenators, whom he invited, with this in- 
tent, to a grand feſtival given on the celebration 
of his daughter's marriage: But the ſecret being 
betrayed: by ſome of his domeſtics, his horrible 
project failed. Yet, ſo great was his credit, 


that dreadful as was the intended crime, none 


dared to puiniſh it. The ſenate was contented to 


prevent it-in future; by a decree, forbidding the 


too great magnificence of marriage feſtivals. 
Artifice not having. ſucceeded, he had recourſe 
to force, and armed all the ſlaves; but being 
once more diſcovered, he was obliged to quit the 
town, was overtaken in his flight, and brought 
back thither. Having been firſt beaten with 
tods, his eyes were torn out, the bones of his 
arms and thighs broken; and in this miſerable 
ſtate he was faſtened to a ſtake to await the 
relief of death. All his children and relations 
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ſhared 18 puniſhment, though they! had not en- 
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tered into his conſpiracy... A; horrible precau- 
tion, leſs the n * eee than an 


np: 
. ' The Carthaginians in their orcateſt . 
bad never been totally expelled from Sicily. 
They had ſtill preſerved ſome territory there; 


and renewed their warfare, whenever a favour- 
able opportunity offered. The civil war excited 
in Syracuſe by Agathocles, was one of thoſe 
vrhich they khought it wrong to neglect. Some- 
times they were in alliance with the tyrant, ſome- 
times with the nobility whom he had driven 
thenoe, for the eſtabliſument of à pure demo- 
cracy, as the ſupport of the throne he wiſhed to 
ere& there. The protection of the »Carthagi- 
nians gave a ſuperiority to the nobility: ; and 
Agathocles found himſelf preſſed within the 
walls of Syracuſe. At a time when his enemies 
thought it impoſſible he ſhould efcape them, 
after prudently providing for the ſafety of the 
town; he loaded his fleet with troops, adroitly 
deceived the n ee n and carried 
the war into Africa. 
| Agathocles gained a ſignal 8 over the 
troops, levied int haſte, with which the Carthagi- 
nians oppoſed him. His appearance excited the 
utmoſt aſtoniſhment, as the Carthaginians ima- 
gined his forces to be deſtroyed, ſince they 
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had been mut up in Syracuſe; and they were 
at a loſs to conceive by what means he had 


been able, after that, and in the face of a pow- 


erful fleet, by which he was blocked in, to arrive 
in Africa, and with the remainder of his beaten 
forces, himſelf beat an army ſtronger than his 


own. Prepoſſeſſed with the idea, that ſuch a. 


diſaſter could only be the effect of the wrath of 
the gods, their firſt care was to appeaſe the tute- 
tary deities of their country, Hercules and Saturn. 
To Saturn they had anciently offered the children 
of the beſt families of Carthage; and, blinded with 


- ſuperſtition, they nowreproached themſelves with 


their deceit, in having ſacrificed, in the room of 


children of quality, the offspring of poor fami- 


lies, wham they had purchaſed for the purpoſe. 
Toexpiate this ſtrange ſpecies of impiety, two 
hundred children of the firſt families of the town 
were immolated to this ſanguinary deity ; and 
more than three hundred perſons who reproach- 
ed themſelves with having failed in this duty, 
offered themſelves as 1 to appeaſe the 
wrath of Saturn by their blood. Another hor- 
rible mark of their ſuperſtition was their ſacri- 


fing as a thankſgiving to their gods, for a vic- 


tory obtained by them over Agathocles, all their 
priſoners of diſtinction. This war ended like all 
the reſt. After ravaging Sicily and Africa, the 


Syracuſans made peace on, conditions which 


OY altered the poſition'of the Carthaginians 
N 
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in Sicily, and left them in a ſtate to maintain 
themſelves againſt ſuch new adverſaries as ſhould 
preſent themſelves. | 
Fit Pug If we ſeek the pretext of the firſt Punic war, 
A. A.M. 2740: It may be found in the ſuccours which the Car- 
| thaginians and Romans, when called on by the 
towns divided in intereſt, gave to one or other 
of them, The two nations became hence accuſ- 
tomed to ſee and combat each other as enemies. 
| But the true motive on the part of the Carthagi- 
nians, was the deſire of ſecuring and extending 
their conqueſts in Sicily; joined to the neceſ- 
ſity of bumbling a haughty rival, and the reſo- 
lution of preſerying the command of cammerce 
and the ſea. The Romans were animated by ſimi- 
lar motives; the rage of commanding ; the fear 
of ſeeing a falſe friend, who had already offered 
- their infidious aſſiſtance againſt Pyrrhus, ſet foot 
in Italy; and, ſay they, the dread or deteſtation 
of the Carthaginian character,. But his motive 
might be eaſily reciprocal; for it will be ſeen of 
that · Roman probity was little preferable to Car- 


thaginian faith. We ought therefore to acknow- I 
ledge, that the true cauſe of their rypture was * 
the oppoſition of their political views. It is * 


certainly probable, that the expectation of gain- Ro 
ing Sicily and Sardinia, which would. naturally eq 
become the reward of the conqueror, had a great 
influence on the reſolution taken by the Roman Th. 
ſenate of entering into war with Carthage. 1 
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It was begun by a Roman tribune named 
Caius Claudius, who in a ſingle bark traverſed 


the ſtraits of Meſſina, then guarded by a Car- 
thaginian fleet, and entering the town in view 


of the Carthaginian garriſon, invited the inhabi- 
tants to give themſelves up to the Romans. 
Harno, the Punic general, replied to the de- 
mand of Claudius: Never will the Carthagi- 


*« nians ſuffer the Romans to be maſters of the | 


« ſtrait which ſeparates May from Sicily, or ever 


« to dip their hands in it.“ This declaration 


was followed by hoſtilities, in which the Cartha- 
ginians gained an advantage by ſea. But this 
ſucceſs did not prevent the deſcent of the Ro- 
mans in Sicily, who at firſt gained a great advan- 
tage, by the alliance they made with Hiero, ty- 
rant of Syracuſe, which ſecured them the poſſeſ- 


Gon of ſeveral towns. Though their rivals pre- 
ſerved their ſuperiority on their natural element, 
the ocean ; the excellent conſtruction of their 


veſſels, and their ability in manœuvring them, 
often diſconcerted the beſt meaſures of the Ro- 
mans, or rendered their valour uſeleſs. They were 
not, however, diſheartened. They ſupplied their 
want of experience by the invention of the 
crow ; a kind of machine, which, placed on the 
Roman, veſſels, lifted up, or, by its weight, preſſ⸗ 


ed down and ſunk the Carthaginian ſhips. It 


is ſeldom that what aſtoniſhes does not terrify. 
The efforts of theſe deſtructive machines ſe- 
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gagement, and facilitated their cartying the War 
into Africa, and undet the vety walls of Car. 
thage. 

They were cbmtnüncdedt by Regulus; Reitu 
fo celebrated by the tortures, according to ſome 


- authors, inflicted on him by the Carthagitians, 


| He conquered them in the firſt renebunter, and 
treated the priſoners with ſeverity : and on their | 
complaint, anſwered them difdainfitlly : 4 It is 
* neceffary either to kno how to conquer, or to 
* ſubmit to the conqueror.” Aﬀer this con- 
du, it is not to be wondered at that when he 
was vanquiſhed and made priſoner in his tutn 
they ſhould puniſh his atrogance, though perhaps 
With too much ſevetity; but it is obſervable that 
they treated the other priſoners with hitmanity. 


This defeat expelled the Romans from Africa; 
but they remained ſill powerful in Sicily, where 


the town of Lilybæum only held gut for the 


-Oarthaginiatis. The Romans laving ſiege to it, 


gave riſe to may. battles both by ſea aud land, 
which were followed by a peace extremeh 


| _ detrimental to the Carthaginians. Hamilcar 


Barcas, who was charged with negociating it, 
reluctantly ſigned the Ebndtfons to Which the 
AHliſtreſs of the republic compelled him to accede, 
and nouriſhed from thence an enmity. to the 
Romans, whom he accuſed of abuſing theit 
advantages. Pur his hatred roſe ier its ebe 
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pitch, on finding that the Roman ſenate, not 
Fontenited with the grievous clauſes it already 
contained, would not ratify the treaty till others 
ſtill more burthenſome were added to it. Hamil- 
car aquſeſced in them; but the reſentment this 
treatment inſpired may be reckoned as one of the 
L n ſources of the ſecond Punic war. ; 4 
This war was preceded by another marked by ths RO | 
every excefs of the moſt dreadful cruelty, The 2763. 
republic found it neceſſary on the concluſion of 
the peace, to diſband the mercenaries in which, 
unfortunately, conſiſted the chief ſtrength of their 
army: but they were to be paid. Their treaſury, 
exlauſted by the expenſes of the war, was 
empty, and the ſenate imagined that by making 
known its diſtreſs to theſe troops, they would 
remit a part of the debt. But theſe ſoldiers, 
amounting to ſeventy-two thouſand veterans; 
thought it no part of their duty to ſpare the 
ches of a city which ought, in this ſituation, to 
have yaluntarily made the neceffary facrifices. 
It made mediatory propoſals, which were ſent by 
| Giſco, their former general, whom it was ſuppoſed 
they would reſpect. But they would not liſten 
L to him, threw him in fetters, and keeping Car- 


16 thage in a manner blockaded, fat off to at- 
e, tack the towns of Utica and Hippacra, whoſe 
ne ſpoils might contribute to their eren till their 


it | 3 was paid. 
eſt * choſe two een Spendius a W 
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The former, who had been a ſlave of Campania, 
was of uncommon ſize and courage. The ſecond 


was an African, free born, and intereſted i in ſup- 


porting a rebellion to which he had powerfully . 
contributed. They took a precaution, which no 
| leader of revolt ſhould neglect, that is, to render 


their accomplices deſperate by the crimes they 


committed againſt thoſe whom they offended. 
Ihe Carthaginianswho fell into their hands were, 
_ conſequently, maſſacred without mercy; and even 
_ Gifco, their general, eſcaped not their rage, and no 


diſpute aroſe amongſt them but whether his death 


_ thould be accompanied with torture or not, The 
opinion of Spendius was followed, and he was 


executed with ſeven hundred of his countrymen, 


7 like the vileſt malefactors. Their hands were 


cut off, their bodies torn with wounds, and they 


| were buried in the earth alive. The inhabitants 
of Utica, weary of the ſiege, entered into treaty 


with Spendius; and killing five hundred Cartha- 
ginjans who ſerved as their garriſon, wad their 


dead bodies over the walls. 


Some reverſes obliged the rebels to come to 
an agreement. They compelled Spendius, their 


leader, to enter the camp of Hamilcar and Han- 1 
nibal, who had been oppoſed to them. The ge · 
nerals, amongſt other conditions, required that 


ten of the rebels ſhould be delivered to be treat- 
ed in what manner they ſhould decide. The 


agement: was no ſooner: ſigned, than in virtue 
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of it they ſeized on the negociators themſelves, 
and immediately inveſted Tunes, to which Ma- 


thos had retired. The troops were ſcarcely en- 
camped, before Hamilgar fixed Spendius to a 
croſs within ſight of the - beſieged. Mathos 
made a fally againſt Hannibal, who commanded 
in a ſeparate quarter, took him priſoner, and 


ordering Spendius to be detached from the croſs, 
nailed Hannibal to it in his ſtead; but Mathos 
being forced into a deciſive action, was in his 
turn loaded with irons, and explated his crimes 
by a cruel death. His army was ſcattered. 
Hamilcar attached to himſelf a part of it, now 
deſtityte of a head, and led them into Spain; 
as much to free Africa from their depredations, 
as to make uſe of them in his e enter- 
prize againſt the Romans. | 

Theſe rivals of the republic, during the late 
war, had appeared to take the moſt Bvely inte- 
reſt in the misfortune of Carthage; and under 


pretence of preſerving Sardinia for it, into which 


the revolted mercenaries had penetrated, they 
introduced themſelves there, keeping the towns 
out of which they had driven the rebels as a 
ſecurity for the reimburſement of their ex- 
penſes. This politic conduct awakened the re- 


ſentment Hamilcar had felt at the burthenſome 


clauſes which had been added to the Sicilian 
treaty. Attentively refſecting on the means em- 
ployed by the Romans for the ſtrengthening and 
extending their dominion, he obſerved that they 
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had arrived at their preſent power by making fol- 
diers of thoſe round them, whom they conquer- 


ed. But as the Carthaginians, ſhut in by unin- 


habitable ſands, had not the ſame refources on 
their continent, he determined to ſeek them in 


Spain, à country abounding in men eaſy. to be 
ſubdued, from the great number of diviſions 
amongſt them; and which, when once they were 
3 to arms, would prove a nurſery of war- 
He found not the conqueſt ſo eaſy as he 
. : and after nine years war was killed 
in battle, at a time when he beheld himſelf ſur- 


rounded with ſoldiers, whom his merits had at- 


 tached, ſuſficient to carry the war amongſt the 
Romans. His ſon Hannibal, then very young, 
was nat with him „ but be had already inſtilled 
into him that hatred with W * aun heart 
ec dne t Yo! lt n) 

The 5 of 3 Afdrubal, 5 
ä n him; who, though he ſuffered the Ro- 
mans to ſet limits to his conqueſts, gained advan- 


tages more dangerous to them, by ſecuring the 


affettians f the petty monarchs of the country. 


twenty years af age. His youth, his graces, 


his talents, and the remembrance af his father, 


endeared him to the troops; who, on the death 


of Aſdrubal, by the hand of a' flave whoſe 
maſter be had killed, ſet him at their head. The 


Young general ſoon realized the hopes conceived 


He ſent ſar his brother-in-law Hannibal, then 
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of him by the army. By leading themongainft: 

nations who had not yet been attached, he imired 
bitoſelf to war: and from thoſe virgin countries = 1 
drewboth men and riches; menofwhom he mad | 
excellent ſoldiers, and riches which he greatly | 
diſtributed” in Carthage, to attach the people to 
bis fide, and weaken the credit of the faction 1 | 
that oppoſed his family; which ſuceeſs alone | 

_ eould ſilence, if not ſubdue, and oblige it to | 
leave Hannibal at liberty to execute his _ 8 | 


again the Romans. . 
Authors have erben every Otleetlem in Second ve; 
endeavouring to decide on which ſide juftice lay 2730. 1 
in the ſecond Punicwar, as if this virtue hac never | | 
proved the Jeader of ambition. | Hannibal began 
hoſtilities ; but the Romans had long ſinde, by 1 | 
their pnovocations to his father and brotherin- 


\ „ 811 
wn: 


law, authorized a rupture on the ſide of the 8 
Carthaginians, of which Saguntum now be- 9 
came the pretext. This town, ſeated in the | | 
midſt of the Carthaginian poſſeſſions, was-very — 
ſtrong; and the Romans had expreſsly reſerved N 

| it to themſelves by treaty, in order to ſecure it 4 
5 as a rallying point againſt their rival. Hannibal 1 
would not ſuffer this citadel to remain to domi- 
neer over the Carthaginians. And after a long 1 


and bloody ſiege, it was taken and raſed to its 
foundation. No precautions can be imagined 
wiſer than thoſe he took previous to the grand. 

. expedition he meditated. He fent Spaniſh 
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troops to Africa, to protect Carthage againſt any 
ſudden invaſion; and thoſe with which he hoped 
to ſuppreſs any commotions fermented by the 
Romans in Spain were Africans. He united 
| himſelf by treaties with the princes of this coun- 
try; and incorporated many of their ſoldiers and 
leaders in his army, who became a kind of hoſ- 
tages for their countrymen. He ſent negociators 
before him to conciliate the princes through 
whoſe ſtates he muſt paſs; and to thoſe who 
refuſed to grant his paſſage, he gave battle. 
» Hannibal, bearing the olive in one hand and 
9 che ſword in the other, opened his way over the 
Pyrenees, from the banks of the Ebro to the 
borders of the Rhone: It was here his great 
difficulties began, in the conveying of ele- 
phants over this river on rafts. Vet none of 
them periſhed here; though from the precipices 
of the ps few were ſaved; The Carthaginian 
general, in the narrow and untrodden ways of 
theſe iſlippery mountains, and in their eternal 
ſnow; loſt a great number of his ſoldiers; ſo 
that his army, compoſed of ninety thouſand foot 
and twelve thouſand horſe at his departure, was 
reduced to ſixty thouſand in the whole before his 
arrival in Italy. - ws 
But one victory is the pink of thee; and 
the ſoldiers which Hannibal loſt in the battles 
he fought were ſoon replaced by thoſe whom 
the fame of his ſucceſs brought round him. 
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Thus, after the battle of Trebia, ſo advantageous 
to his general, he was able to acquire glory at 
Thraſymenus, and ſecure victory at Cannæ. But 
the Romans, taught by misfortune, confined - 
themſelves to a war of chicane; cut off his pro- 
viſions, intercepted his contributions, and leſf- 
ened the zeal of the recruits: hence he began to 
perceive a frightful void, both in his military 
-cheſt and his battalions. When he made 
known his victories at Carthage, he required a 
ſupply of men and money. The faction which 
then prevailed there n OP both we oue 
and the other. 

Hannibal, deprived of all reſources but what 
his own talents and genius ſupplied, maintained 
himſelf ſixteen years in a country where every 
thing was againſt him. Intrepid in danger, 
fruitful in expedients, and never deſpairing, he 
often diſconcerted the beſt laid plans of his 
enemies. He faw Spain, Sicily, and Sardinia, 
torn from the republic. The head of his unfor- 
tunate brother, in whom was his laſt hope, was 
thrown at bis feet, yet his firmneſs remained 
unſhaken. Reiterated orders and the imminent 
danger of Carthage alone induced him to return 
to Africa. The fortune of Scipio prevailed over 
that of the veteran in the fields of Zama. Car- 
thage ſubdued, received laws from a conqueror 
capable of taking every advantage. The Ro- 
mans not only diſarmed their rival, and by the 
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5 n of its navy deprived it of its chief 

ſtrength; but they taxed it with the levy of 
conſiderable ns which 0 ee with Fre 
Utmoſt rigour. 

When the firſt a; was yy e TY 
| he difficulty of collecting the ſum required 
Cauſed a general ſorrow in the ſenate. Many 
ſenators could not reſtrain their tears. But 
Hannibal, ſuperior to being moved by ſordid 
intereſt, ſmiled; with which When he was re- 
proached, he anſwered: The bitter ſmile 
* which eſcapes me is leſs. ill-timed than the 
« tears I ſee you ſhed. When our arms were 
token from us; when our veſſels were deſtroyed, 

«mean. we were forbidden to enter into any 

foreign war, then was the time for tears, for 
then was the mortal blow which ſubdued us, 
2 But we feel he public evils no further than as 
Le they intereſt us perſonally, and, what affects 
£4881 moſt in them is: the loſs of our money. 
When the ſpoils of conquered Carthage were 


carried off, When, ſhe was left without arms | 


e and without defence in the midſt of ſo many 
powerful nations of Africa, none of you heaved 
n ſigh. But becauſe you muſt contribute 
:*-andividually. to the public tax, you are over- 

dome with affliction! as if all was loſt. Yet 

« much I fear, that what this day;draws tears 
0 from your eyes will ſhortly From: ay ny of 
* % your: at PF; 7 | | 
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Hannibal, on his return to TA country, evinced 
himſelf as good a citizen as he had before been a 
general; and notwithſtanding the oppoſition of 
the contrary faction was Placed as ſuffete at the 
head of the republic, and in this ſtation exhibited 
the neceſſary talents for government. The regu- 
lation of the finances, and adminiſtration of juſtice, 
both called for reform. Over the former Hannibal 
preſided with a knowledge and integrity highly 
diſagreeable to thoſe who had before made vaſt 
profits by its diſorder. By his ſeverity in the ſup- 
port of juſtice, he raiſed himſelf other enemies. 
He refuſed no ſituation that could be ſerviceable 
to his country: and Hannibal, the famous general 
of numerous armies, ſubmitted to be the leader 
of a few battalions to repulſe the petty princes 
of Africa, who made incurſions on the territory 
of the republi. N 

The Romans no ſooner beheld him once more 
in arms, than their uneaſineſs was renewed; and 
fearing the aſcendancy which his merit ſecured 
him in the republic, they applied themſelves to 
ſirengthening the oppoſite faction. They ac- 
cuſed him of having entered into a league with 
Antiochus, and other monarchs, to raiſe enemies 
againſt them. But whether they perſecuted him 
becauſe he attacked them, or he attacked them 
for their perſecution of him, ſtill remains pro- 
blematical ; and if Hannibal then took ſteps 
to deliver 2 country from the yoke which 13 

vol. 1v. e 
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oily it, that which was a crime in the eyes 
of the Romans, can never be held as ſuch by 
, poſterity. _ Their inveteracy againſt him is, in 
fact, his higheſt praiſe. They forced him to fly 
from city to city, and from country to country, 
to ſeek ſome new afylum, the tranquillity of 
which they inceſſantly diſturbed by their threats 
againſt his protectors. At length, at the age of 
ſeventy years, he took poiſon, to eſcape falling 
into their hands. | 

This obſtinate perſecution of him by the Ro 
mans injures the reputation for magnanimity to 
which they aſpired. If Hannibal was ſo great a 

olitician as to raiſe empires againſt them, they 
ſhould have attacked him witz the ſame : arms, and 
not with intrigues directed againſt his life and li 
berty; and the rather, as, excepting the inevit- 
able Horrors of war, he had never behaved with 
cruelty, toward them. Their hiſtorians have 
painted his religion, and morals in the blackeſt 
colours; but other writers bear the moſt honour- 
able teſtimony to him on both thoſe heads. They 
diſplay his humanity, | his reverence for the gods, 


his uncommon wiſdom, exemplary chaſtity, 


his contempt of riches, and extraordinary t tem- 
perance in the midſt of abundance. He was a 
lover of lit iterature, which Be favoured : as. far as 
the tumult of a camp would allow; and even 
within that boundary he muſt have found ample | 
gratification for his taſte, from the 4 8 of 
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knowledge brought thither by the multitude of 
nations of which his army was compoſed. 


The third Punic war ſcarcely deſerves the Third Punic 


tame of 'a war. It was rather the convulſions 


bf a victim, who, having lang ſtruggled under 


the knife, exhauſted, and bleeding its laſt, ex- 
pires. It will not be uſeleſs employment to 


trace; in a few words, the laſt cataſtrophe of a 


tity fo celebrated. The Roman ſenate, jealous 
and uneaſy at ſeeing the weakened body of the 
Carthaginian republic reſume ſome vigour, de- 
termine on its total deſtruction. In this fatal 
project they employed every gradation of per- 
dy which the eraftieſt policy could ſup- 
ply. They firſt faifſed an immenſe army both 
| by ſea and laid; and when the Catthagi- 
 filans; terrified at theſe preparations, felt the 
fleceſſity of entering into treaty with them, the 


Roman generals demanded; as hoſtages, three 


hundred young men, of the beſt families of the 
republic. The unfortunate victims ſet off, whilſt 
their mothers, diſtracted. with grief, made the 


eſty reſound with their groans; beating their 


breaſts, and uttering cries capable of melting the 
hardeft hearts. They were obliged to be torn 
from the arms of their children; and ſome even 
ſtill: purfued, ſwimming after the veſſels which 


bore them away. On their arrival at Lilybæum 


t the Roman general congratulated the conduttors 

of theſe hoſtages on the confidence they had 

e wu in the republic : to ſecure- which, -he en- 
2 D 2 


94 
gaged them to perform all which the conſuls 
ſhould require: a vague and, dangerous condi- 
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tion, to which, however, they agreed. | 
The conſuls, who were at the ſame time com- 


manders of the army, made their demands ſuc- 
ceſſively, and at ſome diſtance of time from each 
other; leaſt their atrocity, had they all at once 


appeared, ſhould have excited the indignation 
of their victims, and put a ſtop to their execu- 
tion. They firſt required a ſufficient ſupply of 
corn for the ſubſiſtence of their troops ;—grant- 


ed without difficulty. 2dly, The delivery e. all 


their gallies, with three rows of oars 3 theſe 
were yielded with affliction. 3dly, The delivery 
of all their warlike machines, and that all their 
arms, in general, ſhould. be brought to the Ro- 
man camp ;—ſubmitted to with equal regret and 
uneaſineſs. Thus deſpoiled, the unfortunate 


people were incapable of defending themſelves, 
or ſupporting a ſiege. Now then,” ſaid the 
imperious conſuls, © abandon your city, which 


is going to be deſtroyed, and carry off from it 
« whatever you can. Vou are allowed to 


11 « build another, on ag > oy that it is many 


leagues from the ſea, and without walls or 
«. fortifications.” Hence the Roman juſtice, cle- 


| mency, and magnanimity, appear in their ROPE: 


colours. f 
When the e news s reached the city by 


its deputies, the moſt dreadful conſternation 
aroſe; rage and anger ſuccedded to o deſpair ; and 


* 
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In their firſt emotions, the people maſſacred every 
ſenator and perſon in office whom they met, for 
having granted every thing to the Romans, and 
ſuffered themſelves to be deprived of every 
means of defence. Yet courage aroſe from the 
very extremity of the miſery ; and all ſwore to die - 
rather than ſnbmit to ſuch iniquitous conditions. 
From this reſolution proceeded a war of two 
years' duration. But at length Carthage was 
preſſed to the utmoſt. All which is poſſible to 
men, reduced as they were, the Carthaginians 
performed. They even conſtructed a new fleet, 
from their old materials and iron abandoned to 
the ruſt, ſufficient to terrify the Romans. They 
diſputed every ſtreet of their town, ſtep by ſtep, 
to their very citadel, to which the defenders 
themſelves ſet flames, into which _y then threw 
themſelves to be conſumed with it. : 
Thus periſhed the firſt Carthage, about ſeven | 
hundred and fifty years after its foundation. The 
Romans, to expiate the injuſtice of their fore- 
fathers, build a new one many years afterwards, 
which did not riſe to any ſplendour before the 
time of Auguſtus, when it was the ſecond city 
of the empire. It was reduced to aſhes by Max- 
entius; but held once more a conſiderable rank 
amongſt the cities of Africa under Genſeric, 
king of the Vandals. Beliſarius brought it again 
under the Roman dominion; and, at length, near 
the cloſe of the ſeventh century of the chriſtian 
DD 3 
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æra, it was ſo totally deſtroyed by the Saracens, 
tuat not the ſmalleſt veſtige of it remains. 


Nu lAxs. | 


| Noni be- We have acquired ſome _ knowledge of the 
twixt tne 


Meditera- People bordering on the Carthaginians, by their 


Get u- 
ja, the tiver Connections with that nation. 


2 Taking our ſtation at Algiers, at nearly the 
opening of that country which comprized the 
ancient Numidia, we find lands embelliſhed with 

a fertile ſoil, by the fide of a ſandy and barren 
plain; populous diſtricts and deſert countries 
 Interſperfed ; which made an ancient geogra- 
pher compare this region to the ſkin of a leo- 
pard. The receſſes of the mountains ſupply a 
delightful ſhelter from the heats of the plain; 
with verdant and variegated landfcapes, plentiful 
orchards, and excellent fruits; while down their 
fides flow freſh fountains, the beſt perhaps in the 
world. Exhauſted volcanoes, now retired within 

the earth, produce near theſe cooling ſtreams 

| hot waters, which in their mixture form the | : 

moſt ſalutary baths. Numidia was well culti- MW _ 

vated, and produced corn in abundance ; and "og 

the remains of towns which are ſpread over it 15 

proye it to have been very populous. The Ro- 1 

| mans carried thither the love of arts, of which · 

ſiome remaining monuments ſtill preſent the veſ- 


| | tiges. This country had its medals; and by their .N 
: legends, which are neither Latin nor Greek, 8 
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Wwe; leam that they had a language of their own; 
perhaps compoſed of thoſe of the different nat 
tions from which they are kane to have de- 


ſcended. 
Judging of their origin 1 hell religion, we 
ſhould believe them to be Egyptians, Phenr 


| clans, and Greeks, for they preſerved the gods 


{ and the worſhip of theſe various nations. The 
Numidians were formerly, and may till be, di- 


vided into two people, the inhabitants of cities, 


and of the country : the firſt commercial and 


induſtrious, lovers of luxury, and infected with 


tbe vices it produces; the ſecond, good huſband- 


men, and ſimple in their morals. There always 


have exiſted, and ſtill exiſt, ambulatory hordes, 


who lead their families and cattle into uninha- 
| bited pots, of which they make property. They 


are all, in towns and country, equally addicted 


to polygamy. The Numidian cavalry was ever 
in high eſteem ; and the Romans and Carthagi- 


nians, who equally prized it in their wars, ren- 


dered it extremely famous. Their horſes were 
. unuſed to either ſaddle or bridle, the rider ma- 


naging them even in battle by a ſwitch only. 


Though it was their cuſtom to dart impetuouſly 
on the enemy, in looſe array, yet they ſome- 


times charged, and retired in an orderly manner. 


Amongſt the Numidians, no other govern- 
ment was known than that of kings. But the 


Miskeſt darkneſs ſhades the hiſtory of theſe 
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ceived Dido and her Tyrians. 
ed the Phœnicians to eſtabliſh colonies amongſt 


ever pay was to be obtained ; 
and Sicily, in the fleets of hy — or 
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princes, till the time when, by their connec- 
tions with the Carthaginians, they acquired ſome 
celebrity. In all appearance, they rendered 
their people happy by peace, and opened their 
ports to trade. Iarbus, as we have ſhewn, re- 
They even allow. 


them: but the Numidians themſelves were not 
great traders ; and appear to have had no marine 


of their own. Latterly, their valour became a traf. 


fic; and they tranſported their ſquadrons wher- 
to Spain, Italy, 


Romans. 
Theſe rival republics often made uſe of the 


Numidians, whom, being broken into different 


kingdoms, they had the art to oppoſe to each 
other; and it ſometimes happened that Numi- 
dians—Romans at the commencement of the 
war found themſelves Carthaginians at its cloſe, 
and contrariwiſe. The hiſtories of Maſſiniſſa and 


Sy phax preſent us with an example of this tran- 


ſition: the former, at firſt devoted to the Car- 
thaginians, was afterwards gained for Rome by 
Scipio; the latter, attached firſt to Rome, and 
rendered a Carthaginian by his wife Sophoniſba, 
was dragged i in captivity to the capitol, where he 
ended his days. 
Warriors are confounded with thoſe of the re- 
publics of which they became the auxiliaries; 


The military exploits of theſe 
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but their lives, and that of Maſſiniſſa in particular, 


ſtill merit delineation from the pencil of hiſtory. 

Gala, king of a diviſion of Numidia, dying 
whilſt his ſon Micipſa was training to war under 
the ſtandard of Carthage in Spain, was, according 
to the laws of Numidia, ſucceeded by his bro- 
ther Deſalces, who tranſmitted the crown to his 


ſon Capuſa. He was deprived of that and life 


by Mezetulus, a relation who, by marrying the 
widow of Deſalces, niece to the firſt Hannibal, 
thought to cover and ſecure his uſurpation : he 
at the ſame time ſtrengthened himſelf with the 
forces of Syphax, king of another part of Nu- 
midia, Micipſa, informed of his uſurpation, 
quitted Spain, and haſtened to claim the crown 
by right allotted him : he obtained troops from 
Bocchus, king of Mauritania; but which return- 
ing, left him at his frontier. By merit alone, by 
his courage and reputation, though yet in its 
beginning already far ſpread, Micipſa gathered 
round him the veteran troops of his father, With 
a ſmall number of warriors he defeated Mezetu- 
Jus, and opened his road to the throne, on which 


he had remained, but for the diſturbances raiſed 


againſt him by the Carthaginians, to whom his 
abilities gave umbrage. They inſtilled a jea- 


louſy of him into Syracuſe ; and at this period 


probably completed the misfortunes of the-un- 


fortunate Maſſiniſſa, by robbing him of the beau- 
tiful Sophoniſba, his betrothed wife, whom they 
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| threw into the arms. of old Syphax „and at the 
ſame time giving him their aſſiſtance to drive the 
Jews out of bis kingdom. He: fortified himſelf 
ina ſpot which he a long while maintained; 
5 but at leng gth, after a brave defence, Was com- 
pelled to 3 Out of four horſemen who ac- 
4 companied him, two were drowned, paſſing a 
river, in his fight; the two others bore him, 
wounded and fainting, to a cave, where he 
was ſupported hy them. an the fruits of their 
Plunder. 3 
He was . to be aue when he ap- 
| peared once more, and gathering together a new 
army, regained the Numidian throne ; from 
which Syphax once more diſplaced him. But 
never deſpairing of his fortune, Maſſiniſſa wan. 
dered on the confines of his kingdom ready to 
make uſe of the firſt opportunity which ſhould 
offer for his re-eſtabliſhment there.. He did not 
- pegleft that preſented him by the arrival of 
_ Lahus in Africa, and became from that moment 


invariably attached to the Romans. They re. 


ſtored him to his kingdom; or rather, by their 
aſſiſtance, he conquered it once more. With 0 
| fate he recovered his beloyed Sophoniſba : t 
laurels of his glory ſtill flouriſhed ; but he 1 
with his own hand, the myrtles of love, which he 
ſhaded for ever. by the funeral cyprefs, by pre 
benen the poiſoned cup to her he loved. 
Muaſſiniſſa proved one of the moſt powerful 


1 
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and fortunate princes of Africa. After a youth 


of misfortune, he preſerved to the end of a very 


Jong life that robuſtneſs and health for which he 


was indebted to exerciſe and temperance. - He 


was ſeen eating a piece of coarſe bread at the 


door of his tent on the day after a victory. He 


performed, at ninety years of age, the uſual 
exerciſes of young men, mounting bis horſe with- 
out aſſiſtance, and remaining whole days on it 
without a ſaddle. At his death, which happened 
between his ninetieth and ninety fitth year, his 
younger ſon was only five years old. He left 
ffty-four ; three only of which were born in mar- 
riage. They each ſucceeded him in a portion of 
his kingdom : Micipſa had the government and 
exclufive poſſeſſion of the capital; Gulu a the 


regulation of war, and Maſtanabal of juſtice ; 3 


with each the title of king. This diſtribution 
was made by Scipiq Æmilianus, to whom Maſ- 
ſiniſſa, at his death, recommended his kingdom. 
The Romans probably ſaw in the character of the 
three brothers the propriety of their diſpoſition. 
The warrior and admjniſtrator of juſtice died, 
and the latter, leaving a ſon named Jugurtha, 
Micipſa had him educated in his palace with 
his young ſons Adherbal and Hiempfal. 


| * 


lt is not to be doubted but that Micipſa, who Jagurtha 


had the reputation of being a mild and wiſe 


prince, diſcovered the bad diſpoſition of his 
| nephew, lince 1t is believed he endeavoured to- 
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get rid of bim. He gave him the moſt perilo 

| commiſſions, and expoſed him to dangers in war, 
from which, by his valour and ability, he extricat- 
eld himſelf. His ſucceſs gained him the genera] 
eſteem: his features were regular, his perſon 
well formed, and his mind adorned with ſenfe 
and information. An enemy to luxury and plea- 


fore, he performed his exerciſes with thoſe of his 
own age; throwing the javelin, and mounting on 
horſeback with them, and excelling all, yet knew 
how to render himſelf beloved. His ſole amuſe- 


ment was the hunting lions and wild beaſts; and, 


to conclude his gw, cc he excelled in 


every thing, and ſpoke little of himſelf,” 
Such was Jugurtha; and, with theſe attractive 


qualities, a monfter of N x -», eee and 


deceit. 


Whether Micipſa changed his opinion re- 
ſpecting his nephew, or hoped to conciliate him 
by benefits and confidence, he adopted him, and 
by his will declared him heir to his crown con- 


Jointly with his two ſons Hiempſal and Adherbal, 
whom he recommended to him with his dying 
breath. Jugurtha promifed every thing, but his 
uncle no ſooner expired then he caufed his couſin 
Hiempfal to be aſſaſſinated, and Adherbal had 


experienced the ſame fate had he not fled to 


Rome, where he implored the vengeance of the 


ſenate on the murderer of his brother, and its 


proteflion for himſelf. The aſſaſſin, when he 
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facrificed his cov in, had ſeized on the treaſures 


of the crown. Theſe he made uſe of for has 


juſtification . at Rome, and even retorted on 
Adherbal the accuſation, charging him with 
being accomplice i in a plot laid be the two bro: 


thers againſt him. 


His ſucceſs in this attempt e bim 
to take from his couſin the ſmall remaining part 
of the kingdom, which he retained. He ſhut him 
up in his capital, to which he laid ſiege. Rome 
ſent a firſt and a one, menen, which the 
ee on 1 5 his life. This 
Jugurtha ſwore to preſerve, but immediately on 
his ſurrender had him murdered. He had been 
taught by the Romans that heaps of gold ace 
the certain barrier againſt the clamours of. the 
people, the decrees of the ſenate, and the enter: 
prizes of . the foldiery ; and, defended. by this 


e. he braved. all their attempts. | 


Two bodies of troops came into Africa, com- 
manded.by. a prince of the ſenate and a conſul, 
armed with the avenging chunders of the re- 
public. They threatened, were appeaſed by 
gold, and retired without throwing a dart. Ju- 
gurtha had the boldneſs tg appear at Rome, 
where he dared even ta aſſaſſinate Maſſiva the 
ſon of Hiempſal, who demanded there Vengeance 


for his father, and laid claim to his kingdom. 


His treaſures enabled him to e if not 
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a detlatation of his innocence, yet an exbtnption 


from putilſhment. He was only ordered. inſtantly 
to quit Italy He ſet out on his return; and when 
at ſome diſtance from Rome, caſting back on 


it à look of indignation, extlaimed: 2% O venal 
we 82 for Which pos, a pufchaſer is wants 


. 


If it 13 with men in power us eich dib 
ng it is not to be wondered at that the Ro: 


mans and N umidians, the corruptors and the 
cotrupted, having mutually diſcovered the bot. 


tom of their hearts, ſhould Have mutually de. 
ſpiſed and hated each other. Jugurtha defeated 


a Roman army, and made it paſs under the yoke, 


| The Romans, in their turn, conquered Him, and 


purſued him inveterately from one retreat to the 
other. He ſuffered, in theſe misfortunes; the 
remorſe of a villain, {ill gnawn by the defire of 
doing ill, whilſt teduced to the incapability of 
performing it. He ſaw the poniards of thoſe 


Who had been the agents of his crimes lifted up 
8 againft kimifelf: 1 treachery, which proved but 


a reſource to him, who involved the innocent in 
the puniſtiment of the guilty if they were rich, 
and made uſe of their wealth to corrupt the 
councils and court of his father-in-law Bocchus, 


Eing of Mauritania, who had afforded him an 


aſylum. He was by theſe means on the eve 


of drawing Bocchus into a war with the Ro- 
1 mars, which muſt have proved His — had he 


| Africa from Spain. Its extent of territory is un- 
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ndt difcoveted the ſnare, and eſcaped from it in 
time, To be expoſed to it no more, he delivered 
p his ſon-in-law to Sylla; and{Jugurtha, faſten- 
to the car of the victor, exhibited his 1 igno- 
n to that ſame Rome which had been o 
often a an accomplice i in his meanneſs. 
Nümidia took part in the quarrels of Marius 
and Sylla, and afterwards in thoſe of Cæſar and 
Pompey, induced to it by the kings whom thoſe, 
fackions had elected. Each had Numidian oavalry 
in his army : Juba, one of the laſt monarchs, fin- 
cerely attached to Pompey, was deftroyed i in aſ- 
vſting him; and fearing to fall into the hands | 
of Cæſar after ke had loſt the battle, cauſed « one. 
of his ſlabes to run him through. Under Au- 
giſtus' and his ſucceffors,” the Numidians be- 
came fubject to the Romans as much as Was 
pbflible* for a people like them, impatient of the 
yoke of ſervitude,” uncurbed like their courſers, 
and like them revolting at the bit and bridle. 


2 


Yet Numidia, even before it was confounded . 


with Mauritania, w was reckoned by, the pro- 
bees 2 No ä ne. 10G; 
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is Miz, Tangier, and Sillee, indicate Mauritania 


between the 
the poſition of Mauritania, which was ſimilar to 3 
Numidia in its productions, ſoil, climate, and in- deute 
habitants. It runs along the ſtrait which divides 


erranean. 


* 
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| known, ſince, like N umidia, its boundaries. are 


loſt in the deſerts of Africa. It once poſſeſſed 


ſuperb citigs; and may ſtill boaſt of ſome. The 
Mauritanians differed from the Numidians in 


being mariners, who even ventured. on the vaſt 


ocean; the iſlands not far diſtant from this coaſt | 


offering an end to their navigation, and areſting 


place that might encourage their further at- 


tempts. It is proper to remark, that Mount Atlas 


has ſometimes cauſed this part of Africa, though 
| improperly, to be called by the name Atlantis 
or the country of the Atlantides. | 
It is ſaid to have been peopled by the Phœni- 
cians, Arabs, Egyptians, Ethiopians, . and Per- 
fians, who, accompanied Hercules in his expe- 


dition into Lybia, and who followed him as far 


as the ſtrait whoſe elevated promontories were 


called, after bim, the columns of Hercules, To 
theſe various nations were added the Carthagi- 


nians, to whom it is moſt probably indebted 
for its name Mauritania, from the Pheenician 
word maur, which ſignified weſt ; as if to denote 


that ft was on the welt of Carthage. | But amongſt 


all thoſe nations who concurred: to the popula- 
tion of this country, it is eſteemed a certainty 


that the Arabs were. its firſt inhabitants: ; their 


Aiviſion i into tribes, and the wandering lives they 

Mill lead, is an almoſt certain indication of their 
origin. Their government appears to have al- 
7 0. been monarchic. The Mauritanians and 


— 


Numimidians reſembled each other ! in language 
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and religion, except that the former paid a par- 
ticular worſhip to Neptune, by which it appears 


that they expoſed themſelves to the dangers of 
the ſea, and endeavoured to render its god pro- 
pitious. The invention of fails is attributed to 


one of their earlieſt kings. | : 
Luxury, which generally exiſts with com- 
merce, was not unknown to the Moors. The 


higher orders wore gold and filvet dreſſes; and 


were not only attentive to the cleanlineſs, but 

elegance of their perſons. The firſt arms of their 
infantry were clubs: to theſe ſucceeded {words 
and ſhields, in the management of the latter of 
which they were remarkably dextrous. Their 
cavalry uſed the lance, and both of them arrows, 


which were ſometimes poiſoned. They attended 


to agriculture, and more than abſolute neceſſity 
required : they were conſequently very ſober. 
The clothing of the people conſiſted in ſkins; 


and they ſlept uncovered on the ground, or only 


covered with their clothes, as the wandering 
tribes ſtill do. Their arts and trade extended. 


not beyond abſolute necefſaries ; ; although, if 


ancient traditions may be credited, it is to At- 


las, who gave his name to their higheſt range of 


mountains, we are indebted for the ſcience of 
aſtronomy and knowledge of the planets, who 


| was, on that account, repreſented as bearing the 


heavens on his ſhoulders. 
The fabulous hiſtory of Mauritania contains 
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only the battle of Hercules and Antæus, the lat- 


ter of whom was invincible whilſt he touched 


the earth; but Hercules raiſing him from of it, 
ſtrangled him in his arms: by which is to be un- 
derſtood, that in a war between Hercules and 
Antzus, the latter was long ſupported againſt 


the power of the former, by reinforcements from 


his native country; and that Hercules having de- 
prived him of this refource, ſubdued him. Their 
real hiſtory, excepting a few names, contains 


little more than the fabulous. It begins with 
Bocchus, the father-in-law of Jugurtha, who it 


has been ſeen delivered him up to Sylla. But 
it is proper to remark, that he had alſo promiſed 
the Numidian to deliver the Roman to. him. 


Thus the worthy father-in-law of Jugurtha he- 


fitated only between two acts of nner, fully 
determined to perpetrate one. 
Atlas, the firſt king of Mauritania, i is believed 


to have cultivated the ſciences; to which the 


younger Juba, the laſt but one of the Maurita- 
nian monarchs, applied himſelf with ſucceſs. He 


was educated at Rome; and acquired there ſo 
much knowledge, as to be ranked amongſt the 
moſt learned of the Greeks. He was well verſed 
both in particular and general hiſtory, and com- 
poſed that of Arabia. He wrote on the Roman 
and Egyptian antiquities; on the theatre, paint- 
ing, and grammar. His obſeryation extended 
io animals and plants: geography formed a part 
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of his ſtudy; and he endeavoured to diſcover the 
ſources of the Nile. A few fragments only re- 
main of thoſe valuable works: but what ought 
to render his name immortal was, that ſuch was 
the impreſſion made by the mildneſs of his go- 
vernment on his ſubjects, that (Rom reared altars 
to his memory. 


GzrvLians, MkLANO GaTULIANS, Ni- 
GRITK, AND GARAMANTES. 


That the names of theſe nations ſhould have Gztu! ia, 


between 


been preſerved is a great deal, and perhaps too Mauritania, 
much, ſince nothing remains to be faid of them. rpc 
Their wandering hordes, ſometimes united, and 2 
ſometimes ſcattered, extended from Numidia and 
Mauritania, more or leſs toward the deſerts. If 
they poſſeſſed any arts, they muſt have been few 
in number, and their religion void of majeſty and 
- uniformity. With reſpect to their government, 
they doubtleſs wanted not leaders for defenſe or 
attack ; but we are ignorant whether they en- 
joyed any civil power. The mixture of manners 
and cuſtoms amongſt them appears to have 
equalled. the variety of their complexions, the 
ſhades of which became darker, as, ' receding 
. from the coaſt, they approached the deſert. The 


n firſt Negroes were ſeen at Carthage, about the 0 
time of the ſecond Punic war. In this country, 
0 infeſted with lions, tigers, armed robbers, and 
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other beaſts of prey, journies were, and ſtill are, 
performed in caravans. 


 ELyBia 1 Tus DisTRICTS or 
CyrExAICA AND SYRTICA. 


Libys: Marmarica lies neareſt Egypt. within 


ritania, the Whofe territory that Ammon is ſaid to lie, ten 
Mediterra- - 


nean, and 
the deſerts of 
Barca. 


days' journey in the ſandy deſert, where was the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon. It was a kind of 


land riſing in the deſert, of a beautiful ſoil, 
ſhaded with trees, and watered with fountains. 


Some have repreſented it as conſiſting only of 
the temple and its dependencies; others, as hav- 


ing a conſiderable town, villages, and a fortreſs : 
but how could ſuch a ſpot of land, emerging in 
an ocean of ſand, be difcovered and inhabited? 


The diſtrict of Cyrenaica lay between Egypt | 
and Syrtica. Here was found the plant filphium, 
of which nothing but its repreſentation in me- 


-dals remains to our days. It diſtilled a gum, 
which made part of a rich balm. The Pſylli, a 


people of this. territory, becoming impatient at 


the ſouth wind, by which they were ſcorched, 


and their reſervoir dried up, ſallied forth armed 


into the deſert, to make war on it, when the 
wind raiſing up whirlwinds of ſand, ſwallowed 


them up. Hiſtory mentions ſome more reaſon- 
able wars of this people, which reſemble all 
others in the ſucceſſions of rapine, — and 
* ä 
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Syrtica, or the Regio Syrtica, bordered on the 
181 and its moſt famous inhabitants 
were the Lotophagi; ſo called from their ſub- 
ſiſting on the plant lotus, a kind of reed, wo ſome 
ſuppoſed to be the ſugar-cane. 

The people of Syrtica, not leſs weak than 
the Pſylli, incommoded by the burning beams 
of the ſun, as that, planet advanced to the ze- 
nith, uttered imprecations on it. Ancient hif- 
torians mention a nation of dwarfs on the banks 
of the Niger. Amongſt the ſtrange cuſtoms of 


this people, whoſe manners could be but little 


known, the following are tranſmitted as cer- 
| tain. The. Marmarides preſented their daugh- 
ters before marriage to their king, not for his 
wife, but if ſhe proved worthy his attention, to 


ratify the paſſion ſhe might inſpire him with. 


Amongſt the Cyrenaic Naſamones, the bride 
could refuſe none of her gueſts, from each of 
whom ſhe received a preſent. And, to conclude, 
the women amongſt the Lotophagi by the num- 
ber of folds in their gowns expreſſed that of the 
lovers they had favoured ; and thoſe who had 
moſt were moſt honourable. 


ETHIOPIA. 


427 


The deſcription and hiſtory of this coundry; Between 


even now but little known, can be but very im- 


11 of the deſerts. It is covered with rocks of 
| EE 3 


- Egypt, the 
Red Sea, 
and the 


perfect. From Lybia, it is arrived at by the fert. 
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an appearance no-where elſe to be met with, 

amidſt horrible precipices, amongſt rivers which 
at ſtated periods are converted into vaſt ſeas; 


and through nations, ſome of which are wholly 


| ſavage, and others but half civilized. Amidſt 
ſuch confuſion, no great regularity of events is 
to be expected, or any exact delineation either 
of their manners or country; but ſingularity ſup- 
plying the place of N may render the picture 
intereſting. 


The firſt Ethiopians, or A which 


were ſeen at Rome, muſt have made a very un- 


amiable appearance with their tanned ſkins, ſhort 
neck, very high ſhoulders appearing above their 
head; their eyes very far apart; a fierce look; 


flattened noſe; : large mouth; teeth pointed, and 
at a diſtance ak each other; muſcular and 
ſquat figures, wholly deſtitute of grace; for ſuch 


are, with a few exceptions, the men inhabiting 
the vaſt regions of Ethiopia, whoſe women are 
calculated to pleaſe no other men. 

Ihe Troglodytes, concealed in their caves, are 
ſaid to ere fed on ſerpents, lizards, and other rep- 
tiles. There were pygmies in Nubia; and oſtriches 
of the ſize of the ſtag were the animals of chace 


of the Abulite. Locuſts, tortoiſes, elephants, 


fiſh, and the milk of the bitch, formed the ſuſte- 
nance of many nations, who thence received their 


appellations. The elephantophagi dwelt in the 


branches of trees, from whence they deſcended 
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to the chace of lions, leopards, and the ele- 


phant. Happy were thoſe who in more fertile 
ſoils found fruits, roots, ſucculent and other 
plants, beſtowed on them by the hand of nature. 


Ethiopia contained even Anthropophagi. Their 


uſual beverage was a kind of beer. 


That there were cities here, is atteſted by the 
magnificent ruins of ſome ſtill remaining. In 


the midſt of its immenſe plains riſe, not moun- 
tains, but rocks higher and more irregular than 


the Alps and Pyrenees, ſome of which reſemble. 


towers, and others pyramids, whoſe fides are fo 
ſmooth that they appear to be the reſult of art; 
yet their ſummits are covered with woods and 
- meadows, where fountains and even lakes are 
found. One of theſe rocks appears like a caſtle 
built of hewn ſtone : the platform on its top is 
four leagues in circumference. Proviſions, and 
even animals, are drawn up thither by cords. 


It is uſed as a ſtate priſon. Here the princes of 


the blood royal were formerly placed, to whom 
nothing more was allowed than what was 


neceſſary to prevent them periſhing by hunger: 


how wretched muſt have been their exiſtence ! 
Nature has ſo highly poliſhed one of theſe rocks, 
that it has at a diſtance the effect of a mirror. 
There are found alſo here mountains ſimilar to 
thoſe in other places, amongſt which often ap- 
pear frightful abyſſes. 

The climate is very various: the air in general 
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very V healthy. The cold on the in: is 
extreme, and the heat equally exceſſive in the 


plains. Violent ſtorms accompanied with hail, 
impetuous winds, and thunder rendered tre- 


mendous by the long echoes of the moun- 


tains, are frequent. The wind ſendo, which 


deſtroys all in its paſſage, is common here, 


and appears to be a terreſtrial typhon. Thoſe 


who cultivate: the ſoil are abundantly repaid, as 
they have at leaſt two harveſts, and the trees 
produce fruit twice a year. In theſe hot coun- 


tries, watered with frequent and abundant rains, 
the ground continually covered with herbage, 


| precludes the neceſſity of providing hay for the 
cattle. The days and nights are of equal length. 
The Nile, which enriches Egypt, traverſes a part 


of Ethiopia, and receives in its courſe through it 
many large rivers, which are ſwelled by the 
abundant rains, refreſh the torrid zone, and ren- 
der a ſpot habitable which one would imagine 


parched up by the intolerable heat of a vertical 
_ 


0 is well 3 "nh 1 of Arabs 


| have from time to time increaſed the population 
of Ethiopia; but their mixture has not altered 


the indigenous race, of whoſe: origin we are 


ignorant. The government appears to have 


been always monarchical, but ſometimes under 


15 the ſway of women, who had the common name 
of Candaces, as the kings of Egypt had of 


Fharach. In other Teſpetls, its kingdoms were 
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ſometimes united into one, and ſometimes aivid- 


ed into many. The monarchy was in ſome he- 


reditary, and in others elettive; or attached 


to the prieſthood : in ſome reſtrained by laws, 


and in others deſpotic. Nothing certain can be 
ſaid on the head of their religion; but the gods 


of Egypt and Greece appear to have made their. 


way into Ethiopia. It is probable idolatry. was 
not univerſal] there, but that the court and higher 


orders profeſſed theiſm, and obſerved the Jewiſh 


- cuſtoms, The Ethiopians had a diftintt language 
and letters, which are ſtill preſerved, in which 
were written their public acts and ſacred books. 
They bad a great variety of dialects. 

In a Country of ſuch extent, during a long 
continuance of ages, the cuſtoms could not 
_ poſſibly be uniform: with the moſt fingular 


we ſhall preſent the reader, without adverting to 
the time or ſpot to which they belonged. Thoſe 


condemned to death were obliged to be their 


own executioners, and their flight was puniſhed ; 


by the diſhonour of their family, The mother in 
ſuch a caſe killed her ſon. The fiſter's ſon 
ſucceeded to the throne. If the king was lame, 


all his attendants were obliged to lame them- 


ſelves; and the monarch was obliged to put 
- himſelf to death, when the prieſts informed him 


| the gods had fo ordered it for the good of his 


fubjects. On his death, his ſervants all killed 
themſelves, either to ſhew their attachment te 
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their prince, or to be ready to ſerve him in the 


other world. When the royal ſtock failed, 
ſome nations choſe their e from among 
the ſhepherds. 

The Icthyophagi made a paſte of putrid fiſh, 
which appears to have become agreeable to 
their palate. 
| expoſed their dead on the ſea ſhore to be carried 


away by the tide, and thus became the food of 
fiſh on which they fed. The inhabitants. of 
a certain diſtrict being extremely tormented 


with gnats, found no better remedy againſt them 
than paſſing whole days immerſed up to their 
necks in water. Authors appear to be talking 


EE. ofa republic of monkeys, when they tell us that 


the men of one country perch on trees, hopping 
from branch to branch; poſſeſſing their females 
in common, and fighting each other with clubs: 
of ſome who drank only every five days, and 
others not at all. Theſe latter would have made 


excellent ſailors. Some had a reſpect approaching 


to adoration for old women. When any one 
became by age, infirmity, or otherwiſe, uſeleſs to 
ſociety, the reſt came and entreated him to die; 
to which if he did not reſign with a good grace, 
they faſtened him whether he would or not, as it 


was his buſineſs to have done himſelf, to the tail 


of a bull, who thus dragged him till he expired. 
Funerals were a day of feſtivity with them, and 
circumciſion was in general uſe amongſt them. 


They lived to a great age, and 
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They made uſe of their hair as a quiver, 
hanging in it their darts, ſome of which were 


poiſoned. Their bows were four cubits long, and 
required uncommon ſtrength to bend them, of 


which they only were capable. Like the Parthians, 


they ſhot flying, Braſs: was their precious me- 
tal, and gold they made uſe of as iron. They 
covered the bodies of their relations with plaſter, 
on which their likeneſs was drawn, and then 
encloſed them in coffins of great value, ſome 
eren it is ſaid in boxes of cryſtal, through 
which the features of the deceaſed might be ſeen; 
and they preſerved a corpſe at leaſt a year in 
their houſes, 
After ſo many contradictions, we muſt en- 
deavour, as nearly as we can, to fix our judgment 


relative to a people whom the Grecian. writers 


have delighted in degrading. It is not to be 
doubted but that there were amongſt them men 
commendable for their knowledge and wiſdom. 
They had colleges of prieſts, conſequently aſſem- 
blies of men who, though allotted to perform the 
ceremonies of religion, found time enough to 


apply to the attainment and perfection of ſcience. 


{tis from ſimilar ſeminaries, that the firſt rays of 
light appeared and diſpelled the darkneſs in 
which the infancy of every nation 1s involved. 
The Ethiopians were naurally hardy and intrepid, 
but violent, generous, frank, and humane; they 
eadily forgave injuries, and were the zealous 
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Judaiſm. Their ancient hiſtory is ſo barren that 
the names only of a few of their kings are knowl; 
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partiſans of juſtice. We muſt not judge of the i 
nation by that kind of monſter - deſcribed a Ml '? 


having been beheld with aftoniſhment by the 
Romans. They are, on the contrary, tall and be 
well made, and their women agreeable. The Ml be 


children are born red: like to the negroes, they lt 
bear a black ſpot on the navel, which as it ** 


ſpreads covers them with a blackneſs. 825 2M 
the brighteſt ebony. wi 
From the long courſe of two nad years a Ve 
few lines of hiſtory only reſult. Amongſt hiſtorical I Ve 
facts, thoſe who chuſe may reckon the pretended wh 
conqueſt of Ethiopia by Moſes at the head of his nie 
Egyptians, and with this the journey made by the afte 
queen of Sheba to viſit Solomon in all his glory "Ay 
She is believed to have been an Ethiopian, and i et 
conftant tradition makes her the mother. of an 


extended dynaſty, deſcendants of Solomon, who 
long reigned there, and perhaps do fo ſtill. The 
principal families efteem it honourable to be 


defcended from the Jews. Theſe two nations 
were long at war witlf each other, and formidable 


- armies are believed to have gone out of Ethiopia gooc 
againſt Judea. The Ethiopians were among the and 
firſt people who embraced chriſtianity, which Hop, 


they till profeſs, though greatly mixed wit 


but it will appear in the ſequel that we are 
better informed with reſpe& to what has paſlec 
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amongſt them in more modern times and down 
to our own days. | 

| No very intereſting accounts are to be ex- 

| pected of many other nations, of whoſe riſe we 
bare only uncertain and curtailed information. 

WH It is however neceſſary to make known their - 
| exiſtence and original manners, that when here- 
after riſen into conſequence they ſhall appear 
with ſplendour i in the great theatre of the world, 
we may not be entire ſtrangers to their features; 
Ve chall therefore take a flight ſurvey of the 
1 vhole earth, and indicate the ſpot which gave 
Wl riſe to each people whoſe hiſtory we ſhall 
e afterwards reſume, as by their increaſe they 
acquire . a diſtinguihed rank in human ſo- 
ciety. PAY 
<->" RANG. 

Arabia is nat as a peninſula, which Arn, be- 


- tween the 


geographers have long fince divided into three Re Sea, 


Paleſtine, 


parts, whoſe denominations are not to be taken the perian 
literally, In Arabia Petræa are ſome ſpots of a Nen. 

good ſoil. Arabia Deſerta is not uninhabited ; Paas 
and Arabia Felix, though it deſerves the epithet _ 
Hoppy, partakes in ſome degree the imperfection 

of the lands on which it borders. Petræa con- 

tains many deſerts, one of which is that of Sinai, 

but the ſoil of it is for the moſt part good, though 

amongſt it are ſcattered ſome deſert ſpots ; 

Whereas in Arabia the Deſert extend plains 
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without well or Aim tin forming a kind of 
ocean of ſand, agitated by the winds like the 


waves of that element, and in which more fertile 
ſpots are ſcattered like the iſlands in the ſea, 
The third portion, the Happy, enjoys a pure air, 


produces excellent fruits, and the beſt coffee in 
the world. Arabia has always been the centre 
of an extenſive commerce, both of its own pro- 


ductions and thoſe of other countries; and its 
caravans convey gold, incenſe, myrrh, gums, 


perfumes, ſpices, and all kinds of the moſt 


valuable merchendize. 


The Arabians divide theinſetves into the an- 
cient and the modern; the former of which 
deduce their origin from No the ſon of Shem, 
and grandſon of Noah; the latter go no higher 


than Iſhmael the ſon of Abraham; and the moſt 


eminent tribes in reality carry not their preten- 
ſions beyond this point. Thoſe who have known 
perſons poſſeſſed with the rage for genealogy, 


dreaming only of eſcutcheons and ſpeaking but 
of their alliances, are not ſurprized to learn the 


attention paid by the Arabs to every thing 


which can eſtabliſh the purity and antiquity of 
their deſcent. Their traditions contain miracles 
and improbabilities, the memory of which is pre- 


ſerved; but though the Arabians gather food for 


their vanity from them, they ar are not worth trank 
1 owing to other nations. / 


- The cuſtoms, manners, and genius of 15 
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people have remained unchanged for three or 
four thouſand years, excepting in the article of 
religion only. Thoſe who were then wandering 
tribes remain ſo ſtill; obedient, as from time 
immemorial, to their emirs, who are the head of 


ſome families or tribe or an aſſemblage of tribes. 
They are known by the appellation bedoweens, or 


wanderers. The government of thoſe who lived in 
cities was as nearly the ſame as the difference of 
circumſtances allowed. The equality in families 
was evinced in the ſucceſſion to the throne. The 
firſt child born after the inauguration of the mo- 
narch became heir to the throne ; and to avoid 
deception, all the wives of the new king declar- 
ed to be pregnant were guarded and attentively 
waited on till one of them was delivered. The 
king was inveſted with the authority in a general 
aſſembly, and when he had taken the reins of 


government, was never more permitted to go 


out of his palace. If he infringed this law, he 
was not only allowed but commanded to be 


ſtoned : but in all other reſpects claimed from 


his people an obedience without reſerve. 
The religion of the Sabians, which was that 


moſt common amongſt the Arabs, conſiſted in the 
' worſhip of the ſtars, planets, and angels, whom 


they honoured as inferior divinities; but they 


acknowledged only one god, creator and pre- 
ſerver of the univerſe. Some tribes added other 


ſuperſtitions to this theiſm, degraded from its 
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| beginning, and made idols, or borrowed thoſe of 


their neighbours, and paid divine honours even 


to animals. The religion of the magi was in 
eſteem amongſt them, and they were not without 
fome idea of the immortality of the ſoul, and the 
rewards and punifhments of a future life. Some 
_ tribes embraced ti jewiſh and chriſtian religions 


1 from their firſt commencements. Their language, 


perhaps the moſt copious in the world, was har- 
monious and expreſſive; and neither that nor its 
character has altered. They were good orators, 
and excellent poets, and fufficiently ſkilled in 


120 aſtronomy to divide their year with regularity. 


They believed in and interpreted dreams, and 
were not deficient in the knowledge of mechanics 
and medicine. Horfemanſhip, and the exerciſe 
of arms, was much practiſed by them as the 
means of preſerving their independence. They 
had frequent quarrels amongſt themſelves, which 
uſually concluded by battles. The following 
was then a common proverb amongſt them : 
« God has given four things peculiarly to the 
* Arabians ;—turbans inſtead of diadems, tents 
< inſtead of houſes, ſwords inſtead of entrench- 
ments, and poems inſtead of written laws.” 
The Arabs unite hoſpitality with robbery, 
and receive with cordiality thoſe whom chance 
or. want condutts to their tents. © They light 
pres in the night on high places to direct the 
travellers, which are called the fires of hoſpr 
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tality. But whilſt they conſider this as a duty, 
with reſpect to each other, they plunder with- 
out ſcruple all who paſs through their country. 
They ſay, that their father Iſhmael, when driven 
from his paternal manſion, received from God 


the deſerts as his patrimony, with leave to take 


in it all he ſhould find; that as his heirs they in- 
herit two rights ; and think themſelves autho- 


rized to indemnify themſelves not only from the 
poſterity of Iſaac, but all-other men, with whom 


they ſuppoſe themſelves to ſtand in the ſame re. 


lationſhip as with the Jews. When returning 


with booty, they do not ſay, I have zaken, but 1 
have gained, ſuch a thing. In other reſpects, 

they are neither deficient in probity toward each 

other, or civility to thoſe whom they receive as 
friends. Though nothing is ſhut up in their 
camp, not the ſmalleſt theft is ever committed 
in it; and even thoſe whom they deſpoil, when 


wounded, receive every attention humanity can 
dictate, with aſſiſtance GT for purſuing 
their journey. | 


Pilgrimages have been PE mee among 


the Arabs. They had augurs and rules for divi- 
nation. Ablutions were greatly in uſe amongſt 
them, though without making a part of their re- 
lgion. Whoever was taken in theft, inſtant- 
y loſt his right hand. They inflicted public 
chaſtiſement on prodigals; and, on the contrary, 
hewed great reſpect to thoſe who diſpoſed of 
vol. iv. e 
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their wealth to advantage. 
chiefs'was very bounded. - The: Saracens, a tribe 
of the Arabs, hired” their wives for a time; a 


from ours of divorce. 


to leave the dwelling of Abraham, wandered 

into the deſert. The mother had, before the birth 

of her ſon, received the promiſe that he ſhould 

. be the father of a powerful nation; and that he 
5 and his deſcendants ſhould: live in enmity with 
mankind; yet not be ſubdued by any foreign 
power. By the mode of living, the power and go- 
vernment of the Arabs of the deſert, from the 
time of Iſhmael to the preſent day, the truth of 

this wonderful prediction ſeems to be demon- 


plunder; they have hever been reduced to total 
ſubjection; and they ſtill live in a ſtate of indepen · 
dafice, chat verifies the ſecond part of the pro- 
pheey, as the power off the Saracen. — 
of Iſhmael does the firſt. een 
Many kingdoms have been ae a alin 
ſubſiſted in Arabia 3 the principal of which are 
thoſe of Yemen, Hira; Ghaſſan, and Hejaz. We 


exactneſs, even the names of their kings, much 
leſs their actions. The firſt example of mono- 
poly is given us by one of their | monarchs, 
named Saba. He 9 9 * the 


- 


S 


The power of their 


cuſtom, which, authors ee differs ns | 


Iſhmael, with Hagar his mother, wt obliged 


ſtrated. They have lived and continue to live by 


cannot flatter ourſelves with. having, with any 
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mountains, which uſually watered his territory,” 
into a vaſt reſervoir, ſold the water to his ſubjects, 
and refuſing | it to thoſe with whom he was of- 
fended, themſelves and their cattle were com- 
pelled to periſh by thirſt and famine. The names 
of ſome other princes are tranſmitted; with ad- 
ditions, marking their actions or endowments: 
as D'hul AUS: the king - of monſters; from 
his having exhibited ſatyrs, or monkeys, to his- 


people; Naſerol Neham, the magnificent and 


generous; Amru Tobbai, lord of wood, becauſe. 
from his infirmity it was neceſſary to carry this 
monarch in à Wooden chair; Sabban, who- poſ- 
ſeſſed the famous ſeymitar; ' ſamſana} which 
cut uninjured' through the blade of a ſword; Vu- 


ſef, Jord of wells or pits, becauſe he threw: thoſe 


into them who diſpleaſed him; and r 6 
the polſefſor of a fine voice. 3. 

In the year of Mahomet's birth, tuner Al 
Afhram, happened a miracle, tranſmitted by the 
former in his koran. This prince having under- 
taken the deſtruction of Mecca, appeared before 


it with a- formidable” army. But from the ſea- 


coaſt arrived a numerous flight of birds, of the 
fize of fwallows, carrying each three ſtones, one 
in each claw, and one in their beak; not larger 
than lentils, yet ſo ponderous as to deſtroy not 
only men but horſes, camels, and elephants. 
The army was of courſe ſoon deſtroyed ; and'to 


add K miracle, commentators ſay that each 
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ſtone bore the name of the perſon whom it was 


deſtined to kill. Under Amru, the example of 
that complaiſance or fidelity of thoſe courtiers 
who mutilated, disfigured, or wounded 'them- 
ſelves, to enſure the ſucceſs of their monarch, 


was renewed. Koſair cauſed his ears to be cut 


off, and himſelf ſcourged, to gain introduction to 


the queen of Seba, with whom Amru was at 
war. She received him in her palace, when 


abuſing her confidence, he cauſed cheſts filled 
with armed men to be "gry into it, by whom 


ſhe was aſſaſſinated. 
Al-Nooman, 3 a reign of 3 3 ab- 


dicated the ſovereign power, and retired into 


the deſert. As he could not reign for- ever, he 


cared not whether he quitted the throne ſooner 
or later. What,” ſays. he, is a kingdom 


« which muſt come to an end?” What hap- 


pened under the reign. of Al- Nooman, reminds 
us of the generous ſtrife of Pylades and Oreſtes, 
emulous of dying for each other. This Arabian 


prince, in a fit of drunkenneſs, cauſed two of 


his friends to be burnt alive, who in the ſame 


ſtate had fallen aſleep at his table. When he 
recovered his ſenſes, he impoſed on himſelf a 


law by which he was obliged to celebrate 


every year two days, one fortunate, the other 
unfortunate. On the firſt, he determined to 


load with benefits the firſt perſon, he ſhould 
chance to ſee; on the, latter, to. ſhed on the 
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tomb of his friends the blood of him he firſt met. 

Unfortunate in his expiation as his crime, Al- 

Nooman met, on the ſecond day, an Arab who 
had received him when wandering from the 
chace, and exhauſted with fatigue. The king, 
embarraſſed between his vow and the rights of 
| hoſpitality, held inviolable by the Arabs, agreed 
to ſuffer his hoſt to return home laden with pre- 
ſents, on condition that he ſhould come back to 
fulfil the ſacrifice, or that ſome one ſhould agree 
to die for him in caſe he did not. The laſt day 
of the time allowed was arrived, and his hoſtage 
appeared ready to ſuffer for his friend; but the 

Arabian came to fulfil his word; and being aſk- 
ed the motive of this generoſity, anſwered, that 
he derived it from the chriſtian religion, which 
he profeſſed. Al-Nooman cauſed himſelf to be 
inſtructed in it, and baptized. But before his 
time ſome Arabian monarchs had been convert- 
ed to chriſtianity. 

Whatever have been the endeavours made by 
other nations, and amongſt theſe the Romans, they 
have never been able to ſubdue the Arabians. The 
great Seſoſtris, king of Egypt, undertook their 
conqueſt in vain; and the monarchs of the Aſſy- 
rians, the Medes, and the Perſians, ſucceeded no 
better. The latter contented themſelves with 
their friendſhip, which the Arabs maintained 
by preſents to them, but never by tribute. Cam- 
48 aked their permiſſion to paſs throu gh their 
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country to the conqueſt of Egypt. Alexander 


died before he could effect the deſign he had 
| formed of attacking. them, not with a view to 
ſubject, but to conquer them fufficiently to be- 


come admired and adored by them. Antigonus, 
coming on them by ſurprize, ſeized on the city 


of Petra, but was purſued by them, beaten, 


and robbed of the ſpoil he had carried off. De- 
metrius his ſon appeared before this city, when 


an Arab thus addreſſed him from its ramparts: 
„ What is it, O prince, which you require? 


„What motive can induce you to carry your 
arms into a deſert, where there 1s neither corn, 
% wine, or water, or any of the neceſſaries of 


e life? The love of liberty makes us live in theſe 


< barren plains, to preſerve which, we are de- 
« termined on ſuffering inconveniences, which 
* ſeem to other nations inſupportable. You 
cannot alter our reſolution ; you cannot re- 
% main here without reſiſtance. We, therefore, 
ce who have never offended you, entreat you to 


- retire from our country; accept of preſents 
from our hands, and engage your father An- 


« tigonus.to rank us amongſt his friends. The 


harangue was ſucceſsful for the moment: but 
Antigonus, imagining he had terrified them, 
ſent an army into their territories, which they 


drove before them, and obliged to retreat with 
Grace. : 


In * 2 of Pompey, the Romans called | 
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themſelves conquerors of the Arabians, from 


having raiſed a tax on two or three of their 
tribes. Under Auguſtus, a Roman general 


made an incurſion into their country, and over- 


running a part of it, was driven out as much by 


the drought, whirlwinds of ſand, and ſimilar 
inconveniences, as by arms. From - theſe ex- 
peditions, the Romans arrogated to themſelves 
the conqueſt of Arabia, to which the medals 
they ſtruck on the occaſion. bore. teſtimony ; but 
a forced retreat of Trajan, and another of Se- 
verus, plainly atteſted the contrary. Still fur- 
ther, it appears that the Roman empire, in its 
decline, even purchaſed ſuccours and alliance 
of the Arabians. Alamundarus, or Al Mondar, 
a prince of this nation, ravaged the Roman fron- 
tiers during fifty years. He paſſed with the ra- 
pidity of lightning from Egypt into Meſopota. 
mia, and had placed his ſpoil in ſecurity before 
the Romans began to move againſt him. The 
Abyſſinians appear :o have had the greateſt do- 


minion over them; but this was not long in du- 


ration, nor of great extent. They were driven 
out in the year of the birth of Mahomet, who 
made Arabia the centre of bis religion and his 
victories. From that epocha, as will be ſeen, 


the hiſtory of the Arabs becomes of importance 


in that of mankind. 
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Tan rans, Tonks, MocuLs, &c. 


A 


| After the Arabians, who are a nation in a 


manner'iſolated, thoſe people naturally preſent 
themſelves, who have covered the territories oc- 
cupied by the firſt inhabitants of Aſiatic Tartary; 
the Turks, Moguls, Indians, and Chineſe, un- 
known to our anceſtors. 


Tartary has been ſtyled the "FI of man- 


kind. Officina Hominum. From this ſpot, ſaid to 
be the higheſt on the globe, in the remoteſt north 


between Aſia and Europe, have deſcended the 


men who peopled the country of the Moguls and 
China on the one hand, and Ruſſia and Sarmatia 
on the other. Thoſe who would avoid entering 
into geographical, chronological, and genealogi- 
cal diſcuſſions, content themſelves with knowing 


that a great part of the nations of Europe and 


Aſia owe their origin to the Tartars, who were 
originally Scythians, the deſcendants of Japhet 


ſon of Noah. As we detach the branches of this 


far-ſpreading tree, we ſhall as much as poſſible 

mark the relation the ſeveral branches bear to 

the ſame trunk. WE: 4 
The Scythians have been already mentioned ; 


and it would be uſeleſs here to repeat the divi- 


ſion of them into the Scythian Nomades, or wan- 


derers, and the ſedentary Scythians ; a diftinc- 


tion ſtill exiſting amongſt the Tartars. Some of 
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theircuſtoms, of which the varietyis inexhauſtible, 


have been alſo mentioned. The kings were ob- 
| liged to preſerve with reſpect a plow, a yoke, 
a hatchet, and a golden cup, which fell, ſaic 
they, from heaven into the plains of Scythia 


They preſided yearly at ſacrifices offered in ho- 


nour of theſe inſtruments, ſo uſeful to mankind. 
One of their tribes was eſteemed ſacred. They 
_ judged the cauſes of the reſt, bore no arms, and 
enjoyed the privileges of ſanctuary. Zamolxis, 
long anterior to Pythagoras, promiſed eternal 
felicity in a life to come to thoſe who ſhould ob- 
ſerve his laws. The influence of them on the 
Scythians rendered them temperate and juſt, 
upright i in their morals, and religiouſly attached 
to the duties of friendſhip. - The Nomades 
tranſported their families in carriages with two, 
four, or fix wheels. They preferred riding 
through their deſerts rather on mares than 


horſes, ſince they could allay their thirſt with 


their milk. Their language, which was limited 
to the expreſſion of common neceſſaries, was far 
from copious; and their writing n to > have 
been originally hieroglyphic. 

A tradition, tranſmitted by Tartarian writers, 
. Turſa, or Turk, the ſon of Japhet, father 
of the Turks, and repreſents the Ottoman family 
as alſo deſcending from this patriarch. This firſt 
Turk was a legiſlator and inventor of many arts. 


Amongſt his deſcendants are reckoned the chiefs 
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of different tribes, and principally the Mogul 
Tartars. Theſe were all exterminated in an un- 
ſucceſsful war; and of the whole nation only 
two princes and their families remained. In 
their flight from the conqueror, they came to 
the foot of an-extremely high mountain, the top 
of which was acceſſible only by one very narrow 
path. Into this they entered, and gained the 
aſcent, It led them to a delicious plain, di- 


vided by rivulets, covered with meadows and 0 
fruit-trees,. and ſurrounded on all fides by inac- al 
ceſſible mountains. Theſe two families paſſed d. 
four hundred years in this retreat, and renewed fa 
re the race of the Moguls re 


When arrived to a certain degree of popula- 
tion, theſe Moguls, finding their dwelling too 
fmall, were ſeized with a deſire of reviſiting 


their native country; but the ſame difficulty oc: ric 
curred as to coming down; and it ſeemed im- ab 
poſſible to leave a ſpot ſo ſhut in, and the nar- fot 


row path to which was ſtopped up and over- 0 
grown. By continual ſearching they diſcovered 
the mountain, which was wholly of iron, to be 
but thin in one part; and bringing a great quan- 
_ tity of wood and fuel to this place, with the aſ- 
ſiſtance of ſeventy leathern bellows, they ſoon 
melted away an opening in the mountain, ſuffi- 
_ cient for the paſſage of a loaded camel. The ar- 
rival of this unknown troop cauſed great amaze- 
ment in the ſurrounding countries, the inhabi- 
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tants of which united to ſtop their progreſs; 

but were conquered by the Moguls, who reſeat- 
ed themſelves in the land of their fathers. They 
preſerve a cuſtom alluſive to this event. Every 
year an iron is heated red hot, on which the khan 
gives the firſt blow, in memory of their return 
from the beautiful valley; an example, which is 
followed by the heads of every tribe throughout 
the whole Mogul dominions. Thoſe who dif- 
cuſs thefe memorials with critical ſeverity, find 
an appearance of truth attached to them, which 
does not allow an hiſtorian to neglect even theſe 
fabulous tales, of which ſtill more will aper 
eng India. 


IX DIA. 
This is the fineſt, the + fruitful, and the tad, be. 
richeſt country. in the world : every thing agree- 2 


Indian 


able which other countries can boaſt is to be e 
found within its boundaries. N othing neceſſary — 
to life is wanting. It abounds in rice, and a 
wonderful variety of delicious fruits. Its ſeas 
produce pearls; its mines, diamonds; and its 
mountains, metals. Animals, as yarious as its 

fruits, cover its fields and inhabit its foreſts. 

Some, apparently born for independence, have 

been domeſticated ; and amongſt theſe its ele- 


phants, wonderful for their courage and ſagacity, 


and larger and ſtronger than thoſe of Africa. 
Its mountains, covered with woods, and refreſhed 
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: with whiters: are ſeparated by fruitful plains; 
through which rivers abounding in fiſh, and 


almoſt all. navigable, low. Two great ſtreams, 


the Ganges and the Indus, waſh its borders and 
fix its dodndbtes, | | 


So fine a country naturally attrafted znliadi 
tants, who flowed in upon it from Perſta and 


Tartary, and eſtabliſhed by degrees thoſe nations 
of which ancient hiſtorians nere preſerved the 
names, and marked the poſitions. As ſtreams are 
formed by the junction of many rills, and by the 


union of ſtreams the largeſt rivers, the colonies of 
India mixed and became kingdoms and empires. 
Even the devaſtations of conquerors ſometimes 


_ unintentionally united different tribes, as the rivu- 


let borne away by the torrent increaſes its ra- 
vages. We are ignorant whether a circumſtance, 


ſingular 1 in its nature, ſaid to exiſt in India, be 


owing to one of theſe ſcourges of mankind. It is 
that of a vaſt extent of country, containing many 
towns, and a thouſand villages, deſerted by their 


Inhabitants, who left their manſions ſtanding. Mo- 
dern hiſtorians do not mention this deſert, and 


the ancient have not indicated its poſition. 
Amongſt other fables, it is gravely related, 
that on Alexander's paſſing through a foreſt in 


this country inhabited by a multitude of monkeys, 


inſtead of flying from his army,' they arrayed 
themſelves in order of battle, and preſented the 
appearance of regular troops to his ſoldiers, who 
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thought they were going to encounter difciplin- 
ed forces. An Indian, by whom they were unde- 


ceived at the ſame time, informed them how they 
might catch theſe antagoniſts. The ſecret con- 


ſiſted in pouring water into veſſels and waſhing 
their eyes with it in their ſight, into which they 
afterwards infuſed a viſcous liquor and left it. 


The, imitative nation ſoon: deſcending. from the 

trees, waſhed their eyes alſo, and their eyelids 

being ſoon glued down, were unable to eſcape. 
The Indians poſſeſſed the mania of all other 


nations for -antiquity, and in a ſtill higher RY 


gree, They had excellent laws and regulations, 


and ſome praiſe-worthy | cuſtoms, of which a 


general ſketch follows. At the beginning of 
every year the philoſophers, who formed Aa 
diſtinct ſect, were obliged to attend the king in 


7 5 
his palace, and offer him their obſervations, 


predictions, and conjectures, on all things uſeful 


to their country; but if any one in theſe: remarks. 


was convicted of. ignorance, perpetual. ſilence 


was his puniſhment. The ſoldiers had fixed 


abodes, and a regulated pay in times of peace. 

Huſbandmen were diſpenſed from military ſer- 
viees. One quarter of the product of the land 
was aſſigned for the king and the ſtate. The 
magiſtrates charged with the diſtribution of 
juſtice, no doubt as a check to ambition, the 
uſual ſource of corruption, could not marry into 


q family ſuperior to their own. The laws of 
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retaliation were in uſe amongſt them. If the 
wife of a drunken monarch killed him, ſhe 
married his ſucceſſor. The king was not allowed 


to ſleep during the day. In many places the 
but 


women did not furvive their . huſbands, 
burnt themſelves with his corpſe. The beſt 
boxers amongſt the' girls were the firſt married; 


; and in all wars the labour of the huſbandmen 


was reſpected.· 

The Indian ohn ſox hers, the ophnaoſophitt, 
and bramins, have been much ſpoken of. The 
latter appear to have been of one family, who 
called themſelves deſcendants of Abraham. 
Their fyſtem of theology has never been ex- 
plained, which, though i ir might vary in the end, 
Was always founded on the unity of god. They 
were at once prieſts and counſellors to the king; 


- charged with the performance of the religious 


ceremonies, the inſtruction of the public, and 
the interpretation of the laws. That they were 
celebrated for wiſdom, we learn by the moſt il 
juſtrious of the Greeks having gained from them 
the knowledge with which they enriched their 
country. They applied with ſucceſs to mathe- 
matics, phyſic, and aſtronomy, which, like moſt 
other nations, they diſgraced by a mixture of 
Judicial aſtrology. The gods of the Greeks and 


Egyptians were introduced amongſt them. Many 
of their philoſophers adopted the metempſichoſis, 
which they derived from the Greek. Some of 


arts; khey were alſo very ſober; ANG OP ee 
dicted to intoxicating liquors,” © : 
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| d believed the world to be governed by a ſu- 


preme intelligence, extended through all pace. 
They imagined the planets to be dere. 
rior" intelligences; and to conelude; they be- 
lieved in the immortality of the ſoul, and a Sinks 
of future: rewards and puniſhments.” No traces 
remain of the ancient language; or letters, of In- 
dia. The characters at preſent in uſe amongſt 
the bramins have an affinity to the Hebrew 
and Syrian. The reputation of theſe philoſo- 
phers is greatly decayed; but they yet maintain 
ſome influence over the people. The Indians 
were very expert and well fitted for mechanical 


Notwithſtanding thig! charaQteriſtic, Bacchus 
is ſaid to be the firſt conqueror who appeared 
amongſt them; and who, it is added, taught them 
to make wins. But it is proper to remark, that 
the vice is ſcarcely known in India; and is almoſt 
the only uſeful production in which it is deficient. 
Others are of opinion, that the Indian Bacchus is 


not the Bacchus who was the god of wine. But 


whoever he was, to him they are indebted for 
civilization. He taught them the military art, 
and became adored by them. Cyaxares and 


Cyrus approached the borders of India. Darius 


Hyſtaſpis entered it. Xerxes, Artaxerxes, and 
Darius Code mannus, made ſome progreſs in it. 
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Alexander advanced into it; and had the 3 
ſure of conquering Porus, and of receiving from 


the deputies of ſeveral diſtant kingdoms thoſe 


honours; which are ſeldom. refuſed to triumphant 
power. His ſucceſſors could not maintain them- 
ſelves | there 85 and their connexion with, India 


was ſo ſlight, that they drew from it no ſuccours, 
either againſt each, other, or in i wars 1 


the Romans. 445 


Auguſtus, in the ſplendor of. his Cee; {Can 
Indian ambaſſadors in his court; Claudius, Tra- 
jan, and Juſtinian, received the ſame ſatisfaction. 


Thoſe ambaſſadors prove the exiſtence of go- 
vernments in India; To this rich country we 


are indebted for our Gilk : the trade in which 


was long monqpolized by the Perſians; ſo that 
for many ages it was ſold for its weight in gold, 
Juſtinian ſent two monks to a part of India 
called Serica, where the worm from which 
it was produced was found. Theſe not being 


able to bring away the valuable inſect alive, 


conveyed and preſerved ſome eggs, which were 


afterwards, hatched; and from thoſe © £885 have 


en all dat fl of e 
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There are two great ſubje cts of corittoverfy 


| - dat the learned with regard to the Chineſe, 
their chronology, and their word Tyen, The 


Chineſe value themſelves on their extreme anti- 
quity, in proof of which they produce the cal- 


culation of an eclipſe which happened 2155 


years before our æra. The jeſuits have adopt- 


ed this chronology, and pretended that this 
_ eclipſe was to be found in the ancient Chineſe 


books. To this the miſſionaries, their adverſa- 


ries, reply, that he calculation was introduced 


into the annals by the jeſuits, exceſſive admirers 
of the Chineſe; ſince the latter were in the moſt 
profound ignorance with regard to aſtronomy 


when the jeſuits arrived there, and conſequently | 
utterly incapable of calculating an eclipſe 3800 


years ago, unleſs they had ſtrangely forgotten 
this ſcience, which ſeems very unlikely in a na- 


= jealous to excefs of all which can ennoble 
This controverſy, directed and ſupported by 
| pats ſpirit, admits of no end. | 


The ſame may be ſaid with reſpe& to the 
other diſputes on the 'word Tyen, which may 
be underſtood of the ſpirit preſiding in the hea- 
vens, or of the heavens themſelves. The jeſuits, 


under the perſuaſion that the Chineſe adopted 


the former acceptation of the word, allowed of 
their adoration of the "yen. The miſſionaries 
believing the ſecond to be the moſt general, for- 
bad the adoration of the 7 Jen, as an — 
vol. iv. 6 
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which the jeſuits only allowed of to gain a 
greater number of proſelytes. As there are few 
evils without ſome good, from theſe controver- 
ſies have reſulted ſome elucidations relative to 
this nation, and its laws, whoſe origin is not 
carried to ſo very remote a period. ' 
The Chineſe government has been POE mo- 
narchical. Authors agree unanimouſly in this 


reſpect; and have tranſmitted to us a liſt of 


kings, whoſe uninterrupted courſe renders this 


opinion more probable. As they allowed no 
ſtrangers amongſt them, they muſt have long 


preſerved their original laws, unmixed with all 
others. Their religion was a pure theiſm, con- 


tained in certain ancient. books, which they de- 


nominated, by way of excellence, the five vo- 
lumes (their Pentateuch); of theſe a few frag- 


ments only remain, which. contain an. abetdge- 
ment of their ſcience and morality. Theiſm ts 
not ſo clearly expreſſed in them, but that it may 


be concluded from them that the worſhip of hea- 


venly ſpirits, eſtabliſhed by the ſupreme Being to 


prelide over cities, rivers, mountains, kingdoms, 


and provinces, and over. each perſon particu- 


larly, was allowed. This indulgence for ſe- 
condary deities afforded food to the diſputes re- 


lative to the Tyen. 


The Chineſe books adorn this Tyen with all 
the attributes of divinity. He rules all events, 


reads the bottoni of the human heart, rewards 
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virtue, puniſhes vice, even in monarchs, inflidts 


national chaſtiſements, which he foretels by 


Prodigies. That the guilty may be induced 
to avert their courſe by repentance, all good 


thoughts are inſpired by Tyen, who exerts the 
abſolute power he poſſeſſes over the minds of 
men to conduct them to virtue; making uſe of 
the miniſtry of their fellow-creatures for their 
reward or puniſhment, without affecting their 


free will. No man is ſo vicious, but that through 


attention to the ſuccours offered him by the Den 


he may become virtuous. 


According to the ſame books, no homage is 


acceptable to him but what proceeds from the 


heart, The emperor alone had a right to cele- 


brate the ancient worſhip, and publicly pay ſo- 
lemn homage to the divinity. The ſacrifice to 
the ſupreme Being was a ceremony ſo ſublime, 
that the firſt perſon in the empire was alone 
accounted worthy to perform it. The -prince 
was obliged to prepare himſelf for- his pontifical 
function by the expiation of his ſins, a rigid 
faſt, and the tears of repentance. Their cano- 
nical books, which repreſent the ſouls of vit- 
tudus men in an abode of bliſs, make no men- 
tion of the puniſhment reſerved for the guilty in 
another life. They believe the exiſtence of the 
ſoul after death, and have ſound views of the 
creation. This noble religion has been corrupted 
mp the idolatry which has at various times fpread 
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over China. Yet the primitive religion ſtill rofe 
above it, and prevails there yet amongſt the diſ- 
ciples of Confucius. 

A very ancient law ſtill exiſts i in this country, 
though its motive and end is unknown ; this for- 
bids a man to marry a woman of his own name, 
though it be fully proved ſhe is no relation to 
him: The emperor, on his acceſſion to the 
throne, ploughs a few furrows in honour of agri- 
culture, and merely renews the ceremony, ac- 
companied with facrifices. During the time ak 
totted for their duration, trade and navigation is 
fufpended ;, and there is a vacation of the courts 


ol juſtice. ' Polygamy has from all antiquity been 


allowed in China. The language of the Chineſe 
has an affinity to the Hebrew; their letters are 
expreſſive! of things, and not words; and are a 
mixture of enigma, emblem, and allegory. So 
great is the number of their characters, that it 
often requires the life of a man to learn their 
ſignifications, which is a great impediment to | 
the progreſs of knowledge amongſt them. 
The Chineſe make pretenſions to the know- 
ledge from time immemorial of every ſcience; 
agriculture, phyſie, muſic, 'aſtronomy, philoſo- 
pPhy. ethics, and magic. If we believe them, 
their anceſtors excelled all nations in the know- 

| ledge of the mechanic arts, navigation, and 
commerce (internal they muſt mean): as admiſ- 
fion amongſt them having been conſtantly denied 
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to ſtrangers, they have extended their boundaries 
neither by ſea or land. Their general diſpoſition 
is gentle, humane, and modeſt. They are 
extremely ceremonious; exact, and even ſcrupu- 
lous obſervers of their laws, the practice of 
which is enforced with great ſtrictneſs. 
The ancient hiſtorians of China make mention 
of a deluge, three thouſand years before our æra. 


It does not appear whether Tyen Hounj, whom 


they reckon their firſt legiſlator, lived before or 


after this deluge. Under his reign, they ſay, the 


heavenly ſpirit ſpread over mankind, and after 
deſtroying the great dragon who had introduced 


diſorder into heaven and earth, inſpired men 


with the ſentiments of humanity. This tradition 
is remarkable, from its apparent alluſion to the 
fall of the wicked angels One of his ſucceſſors 
gave riſe to afirdvomy; and divided the month 
into thirty days. Another introduced the diviſion 
of lands, from whence aroſe geometry. A third 
built the firſt huts, produced fire from pebbles, 
and taught them to dreſs their meats. A fourth 
invented knotted cords to ſupply the place of 
written memorials, and eſtabliſhed fairs for the 
| Intercourſe of commerce. It is ſurprizing that 
the eſtabliſhment of theſe fairs are prior in 
antiquity to the Chineſe hiſtory. 
This begins to grow more perſpicuous under 
the reign of Fo hi, though the date of eus exiſtence 
remains uncertain. Surrounded by a rainbow, 
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his mother became pregnant ; and he was "OR 
king through reſpe& to this extraordinary mode 
of birth. He was a great mathematician, built 
cities, and encloſed them with walls, gave names 
to the different families of the empire, and in 
room of the knotted cords before mentioned ſub- 
ſtituted the characters which were the origin of 
thoſe now in uſe. amongſt them. He inſtitut- 
ed the order of mandarines, allotting to each 
a different department; hiſtory, the calendar, 
public buildings, aids for the people, cultivation 
of lands, and courſe of the waters. He adopted 


the dragon as the arms of the empire. Fo-hi 

inſtituted marriage, and the laws relative to it; 

and regulated religious worſhip. Shin Nong, his 

ſucceſſor, encouraged agriculture ; ſtudjed the 

propertiesof plants, which he applied to medi- 5 

cine; eflabliſhed markets, and is eſteemed a very fe 
religious prince. Whang-ti ſpoke as ſoon as he t 
was born, and ſhewed ſymptoms of genius from A. 
his infancy. His amiableneſs was remarkable in th 
youth, and in maturer years his judgment. If he ke 
was the author of all the inventions which are as 
attributed to him, he was the greateſt diſcoverer ha 
that ever exiſted; for, ſay they, he taught the _ 
art of extracting ſalt from ſea water, of making lay 
geographic charts, of making roads by levelling the 
and piercing through mountains. He. perfected ba 
anc 


the ſcience of calculation; regulated weights . 
and meaſures; ſtruck the firſt maner con- ex! 
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ſtructed oared veſſels and chariots till his time 
unknown. Whang-ti armed his warriors with 
bows and arrows ; and by the ſound of drums 
and trumpets, firſt inſpired them with martial 
ardour. He framed the flute, and compoſed the 
organ. He firſt obſerved the alterations of the 
pulſe, and applied that knowledge to the ſick. 
From the colours of flowers and birds, he firſt 
invented the art of dying. This honoùr he 
ſhared with the empreſs his wife ; who, whilſt he 
and his chief courtiers were attentive to the cul- 
ture of the field, went with her ladies to the grove 
of mulberries, whence ſhe gathered the ſilk, and 
by her own induſtry encouraged them in works 
of embroidery, which ſhe conſecrated to religious 
— | 
The ſucceſſors of Whang-ti had only to per- 
fect his diſcoveries. It is worthy of remark, 
that the art of war, on which is founded the re- 
putation of other monarchs, makes no part of 
the praiſes of thoſe of China; and hiſtory rec- 
kons them more or leſs eſtimable, in proportion 
as they were uſeful to their people. Nothing 
has eſcaped the attention of theſe princes. All 
under their government were ſubje& to wiſe 
laws. The digging of mines, public inſtruction, 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, the duties of huſ— 
bands and wives, parents and children, elder 
and younger brothers and ſiſters; and even thoſe 
exiſting between friends: the duties ſubſiſting 
| G6 6 4 
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between kings and their ſubjects were delineat- 
ed by a monarch taken from the claſs of huſ- 
bandmen, to whom, in excluſion of the princes 
of his blood, the emperor beqeathed his crown. 
It is not to be imagined but ſome bad princes 
appeared amongſt them; but their hiſtorians, as 
if aſhamed of their crimes, mention them but 
very lightly, as if they feared to bring diſ- 
grace on their country by recording them. This 
epocha, the duration of which is as uncertain as 
the circumſtances related concerning it, concludes 
about eighteen hundred years after the deluge. 
The Chineſe, ſo confined within themſelves 
by prohibitory laws, are yet believed to have 
peopled North America; as a communication 
has been .diſcovered between the countries by 
a ſucceſſion of iſlands, and it appears poſſible, 
that Aſia and America were once united by an 
iſthmus on that ſide, which ſome convulſton of 
nature deſtroyed. Such an iſthmus would have 
rendered the communication eaſy; and the 
chain of iſlands acknowledged ſtill to exiſt, ſhews 
* it to be poſſible. | 
| | In proof of this fact, many Chineſe and Japa- 
| neſe words are adduced, ſubſiſting in the lan- 
83 | guages of America; whilſt that part of America 
bordering on Aſia was the moſt populous. Many 
manners and cuſtoms of the Tartars were diſco- 
vered there; and amongſt the South Americans 
2 tradition exiſted of their anceſtors coming from 
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the north. It does not hence follow, that they 


came from no other part; for it is ſtrongly con- 


jectured, that the Phœnicians, Egyptians, and 


Carthaginians, in their commercial expeditions, 


mult have touched at America. Even Gauls and 
Normans are ſuppoſed to have been driven thi- 
ther by tempeſts, and hence the mixture that 
has been remarked in the cuſtoms of the Ame- 


ricans. But theſe chances, at moſt barely poſ- | 


ſible, for the population of this continent, ought 
not to be placed in compariſon with the proba- 


bility of Chineſe emigration, by the eaſy and 
natural means of the chain of iſlands now exiſt- 


ing, or the iſthmus which formerly exiſted at the 


Approaching points of the two continents. It is 


therefore highly probable, that the new world 


was peopled by the old; and it is uſeleſs to ſeek a 
firſt parent of its inhabitants different from our 
own. | | | 


We have now ſufficiently delineated the pre- 


deceſſors of the principal nations in poſſeſſion. 
of Aſia, to induce the curious reader to wait with- 
out impatience the information he is hereafter to 


receive more at large of the civil and military vi- 
eiſſitudes of their deſcendants. We ſhall in like 


manner give a general idea of our European an- 
ceſtors. Many of them were the immediate off. 
ſpring of Aſia ; and the others are more remotely 
allied to it. Some of their denominations ſtill re- 


main, ſuch as Spaniards, Francs, Burgundians, 
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Germans, and Britons ; whilſt the Huns, Getæ, 
| Goths, Celts, Alanus, and Oſtrogoths, exiſt no 
longer but in the page of the hiſtorian, It will 
be ſeen, that from a mixture of all theſe nations 
were formed the various governments which now 


N Europe. 
SPANIARDS, 


. caſting our eyes on a map of Spain, we 
_ tween 
ocean, Me- ſee it naturally divided by its mountains into 


diterranean, 


and Gad. fmall diſtricts, each fitted to contain a people 


independent of its neighbours. Such was in 
fact the ſtate of the country when firſt viſited by 
the Carthaginians; and the names of many of 


theſe petty tribes are ſtill known, Their origin 


s attributed to two ſons of Japhet;—Jubal, who 
eſtabliſhed here ſome of his poſterity ; and his 
elder brother, Gomer, father of the Celts, who 


brought them hence through Gaul. That part 


of thoſe people which were fartheſt removed from 
the contagion of Roman and Carthaginian man- 
ners, long preſerved the valour, cuſtoms, lan- 
guage, ferociouſneſs, and even the religion of 
the Celts. It was that of the patriarchs. They 

- adored one only ſupreme Being; not in temples, 
like the Greeks and Romans, but in conſecrated 
groves. They believed a future ſtate of reward 
and puniſhment. They offered ſacrifices to this 
ſovereign Being; and for many ages obſerved the 
greateſt ſimplicity in their religious rites ; till, 
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by a mixture with other nations, they became 
o ſuperſtitious as to offer human victims. 

Whilſt the population was ſmall, the Spaniſh 
government remained under one head; but on its 
ncreaſe, was divided into ſmall kingdoms, or 
republics, as it was when diſcovered by the 
Carthaginians and Romans. Hence. the fa- 
clity with which thoſe conquerors ſubdued it. 
Its laws are unknown; but diſputes between 
man and man, town and. town, or diſtrict and 
liſtrict, appear to have been judged by a great 
council ; to which. whoever refuſed to ſubmit, 
was allowed to fight the opponent : a mode of 
decifion founded on the principle held by the 
Celts, that Providence always adjudged victory 
to the fide of juſtice. 

The Spaniards truſted too much to their 
courage, reckoning defenſive arms unworthy 
of real valour; but were otherwiſe well ſkilled 
in the art of war, and knew ſo well the art of 
tempering ſteel, that no helmet was proof againſt 
W their ſwords, Their addreſs, both on foot and 
borfeback, is mentioned with praiſe ; and the 
time employed by the Romans to reduce them, 
frinces both their ability and fortitude. They 
defended themſelves nearly two centuries before 
they became wholly ſubdued. When conquered, 
they were diſarmed; a ſtep which ſo greatly 
ilicted them, that many thouſands, urged by 


active and robuſt; and they eſteemed it the 
greateſt bleſſing to die fighting for their coun 
try; and even their women gave- an SR of 
intrepidity. 


but the country, particularly the Pyrenees, was 
rich in mines of ſilver. Some ſhepherds having 


ver of ſome of the mines, it flowed down i 


ver; and their horſes' mangers are particular 


| recorded to * been of that metal. Bend this 
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| "ON and deſpair, voluntarily eſcaped that 
ignominy by killing themſelves. 


1 
Commerce, arts, and induſtry, were kno 
amongſt them, and they deſerved not the reproach Ml 1 
of proud indolence which has ſometimes diſgrac.ﬀ 1 
ed their deſcendants. Their language, funda 1 
| 

r 


mentally allied to the Hebrew, proves their Celtic 
' original. It was grave and ſonorous. They ar 


faid to have committed neither their hiſtory, art, t 
or religious cuſtoms, to writing; but preſerved þ 
the memory of them in poems, which their poets, Ml 
called druids, recited from memory, and trau. 

mitted to their diſciples. The education of their 

children conſiſted in accuſtoming them to ſuch l 
food and exerciſes as were fitted to render then 


Not only the rivers of Spain viodiced gold, 
ignorantly ſet fire to ſome brambles, the flames 
ſpread to the mountains, and melting the fi 


a ſtream. When the Carthaginians entered 
Spain, they found their houſehold utenſils of fil 
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the riches drawn by them from this country dur- | | 
ing the time they were in poſſeſſion of it, the 
vn! ſums carried off by the Romans in the ſpace of 
ich WM nine years is ſurprizing. It amounted to eleven 
WM thouſand five hundred and forty-two pounds 
da- weight of ſilver, and four thouſand and ninety- 
te fire pounds of gold. Where are now theſe 
ae mines? and who could ever have foreſeen, that 
ts MI the: deſcendants of thoſe rich Spaniards ſhould | 
vel be obliged to ſeek their yas and filver in a new it 
ets, world 7 33 | 


hat 
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a Reap . 125 c 1 
heit The Sap neighbours. the Spaniards had: by Ga, be. | 
uch land were the Gauls. Ancient Gaul was greatly ocean, Medie 


terraneang 


gem inferior to modern Gaul in the fertility of its and the 

the lands. Whether through the neglect of its inha- rg 

bitants—ſfolely employed in war and hunting, 

and little attentive to its culture —or through the 

natural poorneſs of the ſoil, it poſſeſſed neither 

ole une nor olive- tree, nor any ſort of grain except- 

ing wheat; and hiſtorians frequently remark 

the extreme coldneſs of its climate. It muſt 

undoubtedly be allowed, that the clearing away 1 

the foreſts, and draining the marſhes, muſt in a | 

courſe of time, in a manner, have altered the 

very climate, and produced that milder tem- 

perature of the air ſo favourable to the produc- 

tions of the earth, which it now enjoys. From 

(ide this cauſe it is, that the winters are ſhorter 
than in other countries under the ſame Pa- 


un- 
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rallel. Cold, it is true, is often till felt ſe: 
verely here; but rarely binds up the waters fo 


ſtrongly as to form bridges capable of ſerving for 
the paſſage of armies over en as was s frequent 
in former times. 5 | 
The Celtic Germans, as has deri before 4 
ſerved, by degrees entered into and peopled 
this country; the natives of which conſequently 
acknowledge Gomer ſon of Japhet for their pro- 
genitor: his religion muſt therefore have been the 
firſt of the country, and was long preſerved there 
in its original ſimplicity. The near reſemblance 
between the domeſtic and religious habits of 
| Jews. and ancient Gauls, muſt excite our ſur: 
Prize. Their feſtivals, curſes, vows ; the hier 
archy of their prieſts, and ſacrifices ; greatly re 


ſiembled thoſe of the Jews. Like the Jews, they 


alſo ſullied their religion by foreign-rites. Their 
gods, under other names, had the ſame attri 

butes as the deities of Rome. The Romans, 
on carrying their arms into Gaul, found its 

inhabitants already uſing incenſe, and making 
facrifices; but they had no temples, of which 
their ſacred groves ſupplied the place. Among 
the trees compoſing theſe groves, the oak was 
held in higheſt veneration; and ſome monument 
of enormous magnitude yet remain, which are 
believed to have been dedicated to their rel. 
gious worſhip. Thoſe in higheſt preſervation 
are to be ſeen in England, where the chief ſcat 
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of the religion of the Gauls is beliived to have 


been long eſtabliſhed. This conſiſts of a circu- 
lar building, compoſed of enormous ſtones ſtand- 


ing diſtant from each other, joined by tenons, 
and ornamented by an architrave. It does not 


appear to have been ever covered in. In the 
midſt is a ſtone larger than the reſt, which ſerved 


as an altar. All its parts till retain marks of 
the chiſel. The more it is contemplated, the 
leſs eaſy is it to conceive by what means theſe 


blocks were brought to the ſpot they occupy, 


where none like them are found; and how they 


were raiſed and placed in their preſent poſition. 
At unequal diſtances from this monument of an- 
tiquity, ſmall hills of various magnitudes àp- 
pear; and from the remains of bones, arms, do- 
meſtic utenſils, and even female ornaments, which 
have been diſcovered on opening them, they 
are conjectured to have been receptacles of the 
dead. 

The chiefs of their religion were mid form- 
hag: a diſtin& order of men; whoſe decifions 
extended to all affairs, public and private. Their 
antiquity is carried back as far as that of the 
Indian-brachmans, the Perſian magi, the Baby- 


lonian and Aſſyrian chaldees; in ſhort, as far as 
the moſt ancient philoſophic ſects. They enjoyed 
the right of chooſing the annual magiſtrates 


of each town ; : who could not without their 
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leave aſſemble the grand council: ſo chat the 


druids were in fact ſole maſters of the go- 


vernment. Their chief was called the grand 
druid ; and his reſidence is by the. moderns re- 


preſented to bave been in the foreſts near 
Dreux: it is eaſy to ſee how abſolute and 


extenſive his power muſt have been. This or- 
der had colleges and ſchools, and preſided over 
the education of youth, whom they inſtructed 


in all things but the uſe of arms. The druids 
and their diſciples were exempted from going 
to war, as well as from every kind of tax. The 
order was not reſtrained to any particular family 
or nation; but every man approved of by their 


ſociety might be admitted into it. The grand 


druid was elected by a majority of votes; and 


when any diſpute aroſe on this dend. it was de- 
cided by the ſword. 


They committed nothing to e but 
traiffinitted their poetry by rote, which contain- 


ed their myſteries and their ſcience. Theſe verſes 
were at length ſwelled to ſuch a number, that 
twenty years were employed in learning them, 


to which the whole ef their time was allotted ; 


- for they had no family concerns, enjoying their 
| Property in common, and entering into vows of 
celibacy. The fundamental points of their reli- 


gion conſiſted in the worſhip of their gods; the 


abſtaining from all evil; and an unſhaken intre- 
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pidity in the execution of whatever they un- 


dertook. An order of able men, acting on 


this principle, might effect much. They taught 


the doctrine of a future life; and- inſtilled this 
ſalutary belief into the people. There is no ſcience 


of which the ancients have not believed them 


maſters, and they were ſuppoſed to be particularly 


| killed in prediction and phyſic. Their practice 


of the latter was accompanied by ſome ſuperſti- 
tious rites, to heighten the reſpect paid to their 
preſcriptions. Such were, conſulting the planets 


for the time of applying remedies, and gather- 


ing plants. Some were to be plucked with one 


hand and not the other, the gatherer clothed 


in white and bare-footed, with other ceremonies 
apparently puerile; but of which thoſe who 
would govern others know the utility. 

They had a religious reſpect for the miſledoe, 
a paraſite plant produced on many trees; but 


they paid a ſort of worſhip only to that which 


was produced from the oak; and the gathering 
of which was one of their greateſt ſolemnities. 
The druids, after preparing for it by faſts and 
expiatory ceremonies, ſpread themſelves over 


the foreſt in ſearch oſ this plant. It was ſepa- 
rated from the tree by a ſmall golden bill: the 


chief of the druids performed the ceremony 

barefooted and clothed in white. It was ſo cut 

28 to fall into a linen cloth held by the young 

druideſſes at the foot of the tree. To this plant 
vor. Iv. HH 
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they atiributed: the greateſt virtues, and efteem- 
ed it of univerſal uſe in medicine. 
The druideſſes were divided into three claſſes : 


the firſt was compoſed of thoſe who preſerved a 


perpetual virginity; the ſecond; of married 
women who were under vows of chaſtity, from 
which they were once in the year abſolved, when 
they ſaw their huſbands, with the expeCtation 


ol having children; and the laſt claſs, who were 


free from the regulations impoſed” on the two 
others, were allotted. to their ſervice: | Theſe 
Prieſteſſes enjoyed great power in the nation. 


They aſſiſted; and even preſided, in its coun- 


cils; and are ſuppoſed to have had the prin- 


cCipal ſhare in the moſt ſolemn and moſt dread- 


ful act of kr bog offering 1 human 


ſacrifices. 


On theſe 3 18 amillees dreſed i in 


uni and barefooted, wore a girdle of braſs. 


They darted on the unfortunate being, who was 


delivered up to them; and throwing him on 


the earth, dragged him to the foot of a great 


oak, at the foot of which a ſort of ſtage was 
erected, where ſtood the prieſteſs who was to 
perform the ſacrifice. She plunged a long knife 


into the victim's breaſt; and fotmed her predic- 


tions from the manner in which the blood flow- 


ed from the wound. The other druideſſes, who 
were at hand to aſſiſt, opened the dead body, and 


5 examined its entrails; by which they likewiſe 
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foretold the future. And theſe predictions, when 


communicated to the army or the council, were 


received with pious avidity. Priſoners taken 
in war were uſually deſtined for this de- 


teſtable rite: but in defect of ſuch, other vic- 
tims were choſen, who were adjudged by lot, or 
fixed on by inſpiration. The druids partook 
with the druideſſes in this horrid function, and 
are accuſed of having long ſupported ſo dread- 
ful a ſuperſtition, in order to render themſelves 


formidable. 
The bards were another order in high eſti- 


mation amongſt the Gauls. Their employment 


Was ſinging the praiſe of their warriors in 
hymns, which they accompanied with the 


ſounds of their inſtruments: their poems were 
greatly admired, and the heroes they celebrated 


might expect immortality. They accompanied 


the army in order to be witneſſes of the exploits 


they were to record, where they animated the 
combatants by their cries. They marked by the 


inflexions of their voice when victory declared 
for their party, or when it inclined to that of the 
enemy; in which caſe they excited their warriors 
to redouble their ardour and courage. The Gauls 


alſo had their vates, a claſs of poets or fingers in- 
ferior to the bards. Amongſt them eloquence was 
no leſs admired than poetry. They repreſented its 


power by the figure of an armed Hercules; but 
whoſe ſtrength conſiſted not in his arms. Chains 
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iſſued from his mouth, which appeared open as 


if ſpeaking ; theſe were faſtened to the ears of 
thoſe who ſurrounded him ; and by the looſe and 
_ eaſy manner in which they hung, was meant to 
be expreſſed, that it was not by conſtraint but 
choice that his audience followed him. 


At that period of time which immediately 


| precedes the invaſion of the Romans, the Gauls 
who had been long obedient to their monarchs, 
broke into various republics, and Cæſar on his 


entrance into their country found them ſo divid- 


ed. Of theſe ſome were ariſtocratic, ſome 


mixed with demacracy, and ſome purely demo- 


_ cratic ; which laſt called themſelves, by diſtinc- - 
tion, free. Each formed a region, diſtrict, or 
department, who choſe a magiſtrate annually 


for the civil government, and a leader for the 
army. The neighbouring diſtricts held alſo an- 


nually a general council, in which matters relative 
to the allied regions were regulated; and even 
the diviſions ſtill governed by kings ſubmitted 


to this regulation, and had the love of the pub- 
lic preſided at theſe aſſemblies, the ſafety of 


Gaul had been enſured by them. But the Ro- 


mans found means of introducing ambition in- 


to their councils, and fomenting hatred and diſ- 


agreements amongſt its members ; according to 
this maxim of Tacitus“ If they will not be 


c our friends, may they not at leaſt be divided 
within themſelves, for fortune cannot do us a 
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« greater ſervice than by their diſunion.” A very 
wiſe law prevailed in the moſt republican of 


their governments, by which a private perſon 


learning any circumſtance that concerned the 


Intereſt of the public, was obliged to inform the 


magiſtrates without mentioning it to the people, 
who were to know no more of it than the ma- 
giſtrates ſhould think fitting to be communi- 
cated to them. By this precaution they avoided 
thoſe imprudent and haſty deciſions to which 


the unrefleQting impetuoſity of the n often 


gives riſe. 5 


The trial by duel was not only dlowed as a 
cuſtom, but enforced as a law ſuperior in its 
force to all others; ſince a Gaul condemned 
by a court of juſtice could always appeal to his 


5 ſword, and compel his adverſary to enter the 


liſts againſt him. Duels alſo took place as mere 
matter of bravado, on a challenge i in points of 
honour, and to ſettle differences in matters of 
obſcure - deciſion, This mania aroſe from the 
contempt of death, which was common to both 
ſexes, Theſe people when by old age, wounds, 


or ſickneſs, they were reduced to a uſeleſs and 
diſhonourable exiſtence, either killed them- 
ſelves, or received death as a benefit from the 
hands of their friends, When forced ta retreat, 


and unable to carry off their wounded, they put 
them to death, and the ſufferers received the mor- 
tal blow as a fayour, The ſecond Brennus being | 
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dangerouſly nn called together his army, 


and named a leader to it, to whom bis firſt order 


was to kill him with the reſt of the ſick and 


wounded, that he might be better able to lead 
back the others to their native country. Twenty 
* thouſand of theſe unfortunate beings were killed 


on this occaſion. 
The examples of contempt of Jeath i in their 


women ſurprize us ſtill more. They fought at 
their huſbands” fide, and often againſt them, to 
compel them to return to the fight. When Ma- 
rius purſued the Gauls, whom he had conquer- 
ed, ta their camp, he found it defended by their 


women, rmed with ſwords and hatchets, who 


dealt their blows alike on the victor and the van- 
quiſhed. When they were unable to defend 
| themſelves any longer, they aſked three things of 
the Roman general: that they might not be re- 


duced to ſlavery ; that with regard to their per- 
ſons the laws of chaſtity ſhould be reſpetted ; 


and that they might be devoted to attend on 


the veſtals. Theſe conditions being unfeelingly 
rejected, Marius found them on the next day all 
hung by their own hands, and covered with the 
blood of their children whom they had maſſa- 


cred. Cæſar was on two occaſions witneſs ta 
ſimilar effefts of their deſpair :—in the firſt they 


cauſed themſelves. to be murdered by the youths 
left behind in the camp, and who afterwards 


fell by each other's hands; in the ſecond, no | 
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means remaining of eſcaping from ſlavery, the 
women all at once plunged into a river. Some 


Gauliſh woman having their choice of being ſold 
or killed, without heſitation choſe the latter; and 


as notwithſtanding this their conquerors per- 


ſiſted. in putting them up to ſale, they killed 


themſelves, after having firſt performed the ſame 
fad ſervice._to their offspring. 

That ſlavery, the dread of which greatly con- 
| tributed to theſe deſperate actions in both ſexes, 


was in reality the moſt dreadful ſtate ; by it 


they were torn from their country, deprived of 
their property and children, the bonds. of marri- 
age were broken, and they were for ever ſeparated 
from all they loved., The liberty for which theſe 
people unheſitatingly ſacrificed their lives was 
not an unmeaning word by which the imagination 


was heated, but it bore with it the ſignification of 
exemption from all the worſt evils to which hu- 


manity is expoſed. The only means of fixing the 
real import of this word liberty, and the advan- 
tages it promiſes, is to be well acquainted with 


the nature of thoſe chains it can ſhake off, and 


the kind of oppreſſion from which it is to free 
us; and this was the compariſon which made 
the Gauls prefer death to the loſs of freedom. 


Their military diſcipline was extremely im- 


perfect. They reckoned on their courage and 
numbers, and abandoned every other advan- 
tage to their enemies. They were ignorant of 
TS HH 4 | 
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the art of befieging, though war was their pre- 


dominant paſſion ; and, either from attachment 


to their ancient cuſtoms, or through contempt of 
thoſe of other nations, it does not appear, not- 


withſtanding their frequent uſe of arms, that 
they acquired any greater degree of expertneſs in 
defence. They were dreadful in the attack, 


and ſtill more in invaſion, in which ſuch was the 


reputation they had acquired, that all thoſe 


whom the Romans uſually diſpenſed with bearing 
arms throughout the empire prieſts, invalids, 


and the aged were no longer ſheltered by this 


|. privilege when they were threatened with an 
irruption of the Gauls. They had war-ſongs 
which they taught their children, and by which 


they inſpired them with the love of arms from 
their earlieſt childhood. 

Their language, which is the ancient Celtic, 
Ril exiſts mm North Wales, Lower Brittany, 


Ireland; the iſles of Angleſey and Man, and in 


Biſcay. It appears rough to ſtrangers, but is 


ſaid to be concife and energetic. That any 


traces of it ſhould remain is ſurprizing, conſider- 


ing the efforts made by the Romans for its 
deſtruction, and for ſubſtituting their own in 


its room, with intent to deftroy the antipathy 
which the druids nouriſhed againſt them, as well 


as to put an end to thoſe bloody facrifices that 


gave fo much power to theſe prieſts. With this 


view the conquerors eſtabliſhed ſchools in the 
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towns of Lyons, Beurdbuur; Toulouſe, Narbonne: 
and Marſeilles, which they rendered ſo flouriſh- 
ing, that, if the number be not exaggerated, in 


the time of Tiberius there were reckoned forty 
thouſand: ſtudents at Autun. The Gauls wrote 


very late, and very little, and the particular 
character they uſed is unknown. When they 
became accuſtomed to their conquerors, they 


adopted the Greek and Roman characters in 


writing their own language. . 

By inſcriptions diſcovered at Paris, it is Poorel 
that the Gauls had commercial ſocieties; conſe- 
quently that commerce was largely carried on 
amongſt them. Their favourite employment, 


and particularly that of their princes and great 


men, was the chace. The hunters every year 


celebrated a feſtival in honour of Diana, accom-_ 


panied with offerings and feaſts. The honour 
attached by them to the purſuit of this exerciſe, 
made them look on agriculture, and thoſe who 
were obliged to follow it, with contempt. The 


claſs of hunters was the claſs of warriors; hence 


they were early accuſtomed to the race, on foot 
or on horſeback ; to throwing the javelin, and to 
2 hard and frugal courſe of life when neceſſary, 
The young people were obliged to wear girdles 


of a ſtated” length, and they were liable to a 
| fine if they increaſed in ſize ſo as to have it 
| enlarged. Their attachment to the chace brought 
on a diſguft to all other exerciſes; a proud in- 
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dolence and ferocity ; 30 and the love of feſtivals 
and good cheer. The tables of the Gauls were 


ſupplied with inebriating liquors as well as 


meats, and their repaſts conſequently rarely con- 


cluded: without quarrels and bloodſhed. 
Their hoſpitality is much praiſed, and each 


ſtrove for the honour of entertaining a ſtranger, 


whoſe murder was more ſeverely puniſhed than 


that of a native, Excepting in their wars, they 


were humane and compaſſionate, and ſo faithful 


that the Roman emperors had always a guard of 


Gauls. Their clothing was ſuited to a military 
life, eaſy to reſume and put off, and conſiſted of a 
| They wore their hair 
long, and. adorned themſelves with collars, 
bracelets of gold or copper according to their 
ranks, which they wore at the wriſts and above 
The druidical habit was white 
and long ; that of the women is not known. 


They did not allow of polygamy; and this nation, 


fince become ſo indulgent to their females, then 


aſſumed over them the right of life and death. 


If we judge of the fruitfulneſs of their women 
by their emigrations, it appears wonderful. Over 
Italy alone Gaul poured forth ſuch ſucceſſive 


ſtreams of warriors as almoſt wholly overflowed 
it. The torrents burſting from this vaſt reſervoir 


ravaged many countries of Aſia, and leſſer ſtreams, 
though ſtill conſiderable, ſpread into Spain and 


even Africa. As from the depth of mud re- 
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maining on lands which have been overflowed 
we may judge what were the maſs of waters 
that depoſited it, the immenſe population of the 
Gauls may be calculated by the colonies they 
planted, and the almoſt incredible number of 
men of which their armies conſiſted. 

Their firſt emigration was in A.M. 2377, under 
Belloveſus ; when the inhabitants of Languedoc 
and Dauphiny formed eſtabliſhments in the 
| plains of Lombardy and Piedmont. Thoſe 
who dwelt between the Seine and the Loire 
were led by Elitonis into the territory of Man- 
tua, Carniola, and the republic of Venice. The 
borders of the Po, and the countries of Na- 
varre, Placentia, Ravenna, and Bologna, were 
hlled by the Lingones, and their neighbours 
whom they had affociated to them by con- 
queſt. In 2614, Brennus, at the head of the 
Senones, ſeized on Rome. Italy was afterwards 
obliged to form a league againſt the invaſion of 
the Gæſatæ, of whoſe ſituation we are ignorant; 
which league produced an army of eight hun- 
dred thouſand fighting men. The Romans en- 
countered the Gauls in the armies of. Hannibal. 
Another Brennus, conjointly with Belgius and 
Cerethrius, led thouſands of Gauls into Mace- 
donia, Thrace, Dalmatia, and even into the 


neighbourhood of the Propontis and Greece, 


who fought and periſhed there, or became 
mingled witn the inhabitants. Their numbers 
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in one ſpot was ſufficiently great to introduce 


their name in a foreign land; and they became 


known under the appellation of Gallo Greeks. 


The firſt ſtep taken by the Romans for the re- 
duction of the Gauls was the forming a road, by 
which their armies could, in cafe of neceſlity, 
proceed with rapidity and eaſe. This work 


| was eſteemed of ſuch importance, that Marius 


who began, and Scaurus who ended it, received 


the honour of a triumph. This precaution did 


not prevent the Romans from ſuffering ſeve- 


ral bloody defeats in Gaul. Thoſe under Cz- 
pio and Manlins are remarkable from this 
circumftance : After the victory, the Gauls, 


who had vowed to give all the ſpoil to their 
gods, put to death all their prifoners, drowned 


tbeir horſes, and threw the gold and ſilver into 


the Rhine, though it properly belonged to 


them, ſince it had been taken by Czpio from 


Toulouſe, where it had been depoſited, as in a 


fanftuary, by the Gauls. It belonged to the 


whole confederation, and conſiſted of at leaſt a 
hundred thouſand pounds wei he of gold, and as 


much ſilver. 


The flaves who revolted W made Rome 
tremble under Spartacus were chiefly Gauls. 
The ancient prejudice, by which they attached 
an idea of diſhonour to a return into their coun- 


try as ſlaves which they had left as warriors, pre- 
vented them from following the advice of their 
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leader, who wiſhed to lead them back to it. 
Forty thouſand Gauls periſhed with Spartacus, 
- and their death became the prelude to the dread- 
ful and repeated carnage made in Gaul by Cæſar. 
We ſhall haſtily ſketch theſe ſources of horror, on 
which the conquerors build their pride. Cæſar 
defeated, near Mount Jura, Orgetorix, took his 
wife and family, and killed a hundred and thirty 
thouſand men. On the borders of the Seine 
he vanquiſhed Arioviſtus: on that of the Rhine, 
Galba king of Soiſſons. He firſt left his daugh- 
ter and. two wives, with an immenfe booty, 

which was purchaſed with great bloodſhed, in 
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the hands of Cæſar. Of the army of the ſecond, 


if hiſtorians may be relied on, ſuch numbers 


fell, that their dead bodies ſerved as a bridge for 
their flying brethren. Thoſe of Vermandois de- 


fended themſelves and were likewiſe cut off. A 


number of ſmall republics ſuffered the ſame 
fate, whoſe diviſions aſſiſted the conqueſts of the 
Roman general. He united. gentleneſs and ex- 
hortations to ſeverity; and is ſaid to have often 
given the terrible example of cutting off the 
right hand of the priſoners of thoſe nations whoſe 
revolt he apprehended. 8857 

Buy theſe atrocious means Gaul 2 a Ro- 
man province; ſubjected, as its deputies com- 
plained, to the axe, and deprived of its cuſtoms 
and laws. Theſe cruelties juſtify their dread of 
llavery, and their efforts againſt the Romans for 
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the preſervation of their liberty. They emerged 
from time to time from this ſtate of Abetement. 

Some warriors appeared, who releaſed them 
from oppreſſion, or led them to conqueſt. But 
exhauſted, alike by ſucceſs as misfortune, Gaul 
was prepared to be an 5 prey to the men 
of the Franks. | ah” | 


-Gramans. 


Germany, The deſcription of Gaul will, in ſome degree; 


Sea, the ſupply that of Germany, as the latter was, 
Rhine l like it, diſtributed into ſmall kingdoms or repub- 
— lies; ſometimes forming under one leader a for- 
midable power: the ſame temperature of the 

air, inimical to the fertility of the ſoil from its 
numerous foreſts, marſhes, and lakes : the ſame 
origin deduced from the Celts, deſcendants of 
Gomer ſon of Japhet: the ſame religion and 
manners. Thoſe of the Germans, only leſs ſoft- 
ened, preſent a picture of {till greater ferocity 

and barbarity of manners, joined to nobler vir- 

_ more unalloyed by any diſgraceful mix- 

ture. The names, and nearly the ſituation of 

theſe different nations are known with tolerable 
exactneſs. Nor is it difficult to conjecture the 
motives which carried them into Gaul, which 

were no doubt the ſame as thoſe of that nation 

on their entrance into Italy, and originated in 

the ſearch after a more favourable climate. They 

| became powerful there; and Arioviſtus, who 
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oppoſed Cæſar almoſt in my centre of Gail, was 
a German leader. | 

The foreſt of Hercynia, the longeſt in Wivohe, 
was ſixty days' journey in length, and nine in 
breadth. Some remains of it ſtill exiſt under 
the name of the Black Foreſt: under the deep 


ſhades of its inmoſt receſſes the human victims 


were ſacrifieed; the trees ſtained with blood; 
and ſpreading round their dark ſhadows. The 


red and moiſtened earth, covered with ſcattered 


bones, rendered them ſcenes into which even 
the prieſts themſelves entered not without pale= 
neſs of terror, dreading to meet there the cruel 


god which their own imaginations had formed, 


and whoſe glance alone was death to thoſe whom 
he thought deſerving his anger. The miniſters 
of this bloody worſhip were, as in Gaul, the 
druids and druideſſes. The latter were the 
real oracles of the nation, who preſided in all 
their councils, and without whom no important 
ſteps were taken either in peace or war. Be- 
fides wiſdom and maturity of judgment, the 
Germans attributed to theſe females the gift of 


propheſy. This reſpect for them is ſuppoſed to 


have originated in their having rendered them- 
ſelves uſeful by the knowledge they had acquir- 
ed of the virtues of plants: of theſe they com- 


Poſed internal remedies, or external applica- 


tions, which they applied with ſucceſs. It may 
de remarked, that a talent for medicine, even 
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when i imaginary, bas often been a means of pre: 
pagating other dogmas. 


General aſſemblies were 33 held, at 
which every one was obliged. to attend; and to 


| which thoſe who arrived laſt were killed. The 


kings, where there were any, lived on the pro- 


Aduce of their own domains: the majeſty. of the 


thrane was, ſupported by voluntary donations 


and fines; the latter of which were very produc- 


tive,, as even murder was. yalued, and had its 
price. To the diſgrace of the Germans, a leſs 


fine. was inflicted for the killing a, woman than 
a man. Women were . conſtrained to perform 


all, domeſtic offices; and When they travelled, 


heſide carrying their children, they were laden 
with their houſehold. utenſils, whilſt the men, 


bearing nothing but their arms, condeſcended 
not to give them the leaſt aſſiſtanee. The fame 
inattention till prevails with regard to them in 


that part of Germany where vaſſalage yet ſub- 
fiſts; and ſuch is the force of habit, that the 


women, make no complaint of their uſage. They 


have always been celebrated for their conjugal 


fidelity, nor do the men in any way cede. this 


honqur to them. Love was later and leis for- 
cibly felt in this country, where the fogs weaken 
the effect of the ſolar rays. The two ſexes lived 


together indiſcriminately in their families by 


night as well as by day. Accuſtomed to go un- 


Jothed from infancy, they were little ſcrupulous 
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on this head; and the very cuſtom prevented 


any plication from being paid to their par- 


nee., 0 bp e's 5 

The Germans bad W town nor 1 
| ling upon. ramparts as the reſource of cow- 
ardice. Their entrenchments were formed by 
their chariots, and baggage, with the defence of 
which, the women were charged. Every proof 


of courage which we have cited of the women 


of Gaul may be applied to the Germans. Their 
warriors, truſting to valour only, made uſe nei- 
ther of tricks, ſtratagems, or machines. They 
went to fight ſinging ſongs they had been taught 
from their childhood; from which, period a re- 


ſpect for arms were inſtilled; into them. The 
day they were firſt put into their hands was a 


holiday, the rememberance of which was ne- 
yer effaced from their minds. Their ſword was 
their faithful companion, by day and night, which 
they never quitted for a moment, and by which 


they ſwore... A ſword, and; ; pike; were placed at 


the head of their camp; and a German never 
paſſed. before theſe ayguſt inſignia of valour with- 
out a geſture indicating reſpect to them. 


The Jaws cannot be expected to have been 
very powerful amongſt a people where the right | 


of duelling h held a till ſuperior rank. Cuſtom 
and their natural probity rendered the Germans 
juſt to each other, hoſpitable to ſtrangers, ex- 


act obſervers of their words, and faithful in what 5 
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little trade they were engaged f in. They long 5 


retained the habit of bartering only,! as they 1 were 
with difficulty accuſtomed to the uſe of coin; 


the Roman merchants having abuſed their ſim- 


pheity, by giving them falſe money of iron, fil- 


vered over, inſtead of pure ſilver. They had no 


extraordinary production excepting amber, a 


kind of balfamic gum, which the ſea threw, and 
ſtill throws, upon their coaſts, though 1 in much 


7 0 abundance than formerly. 
If military and ruſtie ſongs, bees by 


noiſy. and diſcordant inſtruments, may be called 
muſic, they were in poſſeſſion of that art; and if 


the practice of a few receipts may be called the 


1 knowledge of medicine, they were not ignorant 
of that; but wholly fo of the ſtructure of the 
human body, and the ſolids and fluids of which it 


is compoſed. They knew no games but fuch as 


- confiſted in exerciſe—jumping, running, - york 
ming, riding, bending the bow, caſting th 


fling, and laneing the javelin. Yet they were 


not ignorant of dice, on which they ſometimes 


ſtaked all they poſſeſſed, even their liberty.” 
Before weaving was introduced, he Kins of 


beafts were in BY aS clothing; to the heads of 
ttheſe, with which the warriors adorned theirown, 


they added the horns, teeth, or any other accom- 


paniment which they thought rendered them 


more terrible. The women were, no doubt, firſt 


diſguſted with theſe hideous additions. In their 
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rich ſoil, hemp eaſily proſpered, and from it 
the German women drew that thread of which 


were tall and well made, and of a lively com- 
plexion for thoſe who have fair hair, which was 
the national colour. The blue eyes of the wo- 
men were ſuffered negligently to wander or to 
languiſh, whilſt the men endeavoured to . 


threats and obdurateneſs by theirs. 


The national ferocity was obſervable in their 
funerals. They, like the Gauls, petitioned the 


old, infirm, and uſeleſs, to die, or ſuffer themſelves 
to be killed; and when they yielded not with a 


good grace, obliged them to comply by force. 
The only difference on ſuch occaſions conſiſted 


in the ſhouts of joy uttered during the funeral 
feſtivals of thoſe who ſuffered willingly, whoſe 


courage they thus celebrated, whilſt over the 
involuntary victim they feaſted in filence. The 
arms, uſually the favourite horſe; and ſometimes 


even the ſlaves of the dead, were burnt or buried 
with them a dreadful cuſtom! which yet indi- 


cates their belief of another life into which theſe 
unfortunate wretches were ſent ſtill to ſerve 
their maſter. Every ceremony was accompanied 


with a feaſt ; not only funerals, but marriages, 


births, alliances,” return to their country, con- 


Fgratulations, every thing gave an opportunity to 


the German of eating. They had fermented 


Hquors-to Which they were much attached, 
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| though they were long ignorant of wine. The 


emperor Probus brought the vine into their 


country, which he planted on the borders of the 
Rhine and Moſelle. Had the vice of drunken- 
neſs, with which the Germans are reproached, 


been introduced by it, his preſent had been a bad 


one: but they were before accuſtomed to be 


ãntoxicated, though by a leſs agreeable medium. 


Were it not for the ſanguinary annals of the 
Romans we ſhould be ignorant of the political 


exiſtence af the Germans. It is from them in 


the courſe of their wars that we have learnt what 


was the government of that people, and are en- 


abled to form an idea of their manners and mode 


| of fighting. From their accounts we learn, that 


* 


if their want of diſcipline did not ſecure them 
victory, yet their courage was unconquerable, 


and valour even ſometimes bore the prize from 
diſcipline. The Cimbri, a German people, beat 


four conſuls: ſueceſſively. If hiſtorians are to be 
believed, in the battles gained by the Romans 
they loſt very few ſoldiers, whilſt whole nations 


of Germans were deſtroyed, - They, however, 


allow them to have defended themſelves with 


much courage, and their women fought with 


the utmoſt deſperation: even their- dogs, trained 
to ſeize on thoſe who endeavoured to appropriate 


the baggage of their maſters,” cauſed no ſmall 
inconvenience to their conquerors. It remains 


to ſay, that under the names of Franks, Alle- 
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mann; Gepidæ, Burgundians, and others, the 
Germans in the end took a ſevere revenge for 
the ravages committed by the Romans amongſt 


them. The Britons, to whom the next article is 


net err not the ſame A 


© 815 8 


Great Britain, which ess ebb England The ilandof 


and Scotland, was alſo named Albion, either —— 
from the whiteneſs of its cliffs or its inhabitants: many, and 
its form is that of an irregular triangle; its ſeas, 


which are ſtormy, abound in fiſh. It was once 


covered with woods; 'which have made way for 


fields ſufficiently fertile to boaſt the abundance of 


corn they produce. Marle was known'and uſed 


amongſt them. An opinion by the inhabitants 
obtains that this iſland was formerly joined by a 
neck of land to the continent of Gaul, which a 
tempeſt or earthquake geſtroyed. The weſtern 
part of the iſland was peopled from Gaul, the 


eaſt by the Picts coming from the north of Ger- 


many. We are ignorant whether the Britons, 
who inhabited the centre of the iſland, were a 


mixture: of thoſe two people, who gradually ad- 


vanced to each other, aborigines, or the e 
of colonies from other places. | 

It is impoſſible to ſay any thing ſatisfactory ; 

concerning'”their' hiſtory before the time of 

Cæſar; what he relates of them here follows. 
Their country is well ſtored with men and cattle; 
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they have only ſcattered huts ; and their money 
is of iron or leather. What they call towns and 


forts are ſpots defended with felled wood and a 


ditch. They, like the Gauls, have monarchies, 


republics, and general aſſemblies in ſhort, a 


ſimilar government. They advance intrepidly 


to fight, and are extremely ſober. Their uſual 


food is milk and game; in times of want they 


make a kind of aliment of the. barks and roots 


of trees. They alſo cover themſelves with the 


ſkins of beaſts, but when they have none can go 
without; it is neither painful nor diſagreeable to 


them to be naked. A commerce was kept up 


with them — that is, their commodities, and parti - 


f cularly their tin, was ſought by other nations: 
but they were long without thinking to make 


any uſe of their ſeas as a ſource of riches. 
« Their ignorance in this reſpect,“ ſays a Roman 
author, is in proportion to their diſtance from 
* the continent.” — He adds, they are ſimple 
« and upright in their tranſact ions, and ignorant 


of the deceitful ſubtilties of our countrymen.” 


Their religion was identically that of the Gauls: 


they had their druids, druideſſes, and human vic- 
tims. The manners of the two nations very nearly 


reſembled each other. But if the women amongſt 


the Gauls paſſed the night in their hovels without 
any covering whatever, ſurrounded with their re- 


latives, cuſtom allowed ſtill more to females of 
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preſs Julia, « have you to reproach us? we only, 
« with choſen companions, allow that in the 
„ fight of the whole world which the Roman 


ladies permit e ee e with their 
freedmen or ſlaves.“ | 


Ceæſar's vanity in . his viddories has 


at leaſt afforded us the advantage of knowing 
the names of ſeveral Britiſh diviſions and their 
reſpective poſitions. He does not conceal to 


what dangers: the valour of this people expoſed 


him, and avows, that without their inteſtine 


diſcords and miſunderſtandings he had in vain 


endeavoured at their ſubjection: it was by 


theſe rather than by their arms that the Roman 


generals his ſucceſſors ſucceeded againſt them. 
They were even compelled, not to riſk their 
firſt ſucceſs, to ſtop in their victories to defend 
themſelves by walls and ramparts, of many miles 
extent, againſt the irruptions which threatened 
their conqueſts. It was thus the emperors 
Adrian, Antoninus Pius, and Marcus Aurelius, 
acted. Severus ſeparated England from Scotland 
by a wall guarded with towers and ditches. 


The Romans alſo divided the whole ifland by 


their roads; to ſucceed in which, it was neceſſary 
to level mountains, cut down foreſts, pierce 
through rocks, and drain marſhes. This the 
Romans performed, leſs for the utility of. the 


inhabitants, than to ſecure the facility of tranſ- 


porting: their own troops in haſte ; and to be 
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always in readineſs againſt a people, broken and 
Proſtrate indeed, but never ſubdued... | 


Cæſar mentions as the pretence of his war on 


the Britons the ſuccours they had afforded the 


Gauls ; but it is eaſy to perceive that the real 
motive of it aroſe from ambition, the love of 
glory, and the hope of plunder. in a new region. 


He amazed the inhabitants by the appearance 


of his veſſels, whoſe form was new to- them, as 
well as by the rapidity of his movements. He 


beat them, forced them to fly, and leftia camp 
of one legion to overawe them, whilſt he returned 


to Gaul. But he was no ſooner gone, than they 


attacked his legion. r The Roman general res 


turning to aſſiſt his ſoldiers, conquered once 
more, and ſecured his victory by treaties. Au- 


guſtus made uſe of the diviſions Cæſar had raiſed 
in Britain to maintain there the power of the 


empire. Tiberius neglected this conqueſt. Ca- 


ligula ſhewed a great deſire to diſplay the Ro- 


man eagle in this iſland, but he only ſhewed 


it at a diſtance. This madman, knowing that 
he was expected in firm order by the Britons on 
their ſhores, drew his army out on the Belgic 
coaſt, and ordering the charge to be ſounded, 


all the ſoldiers, according to the orders they 


had received, running forward, picked up the 


cockle- ſhells from the ſands, with which, as a 


valuable booty, they filled their helmets. The 
emperor made known this grand expedition to 


8 


1 


man conſul; which eee tears 
- of the Britons to the conſub Aetius: 
barians, ſay: they, drive us to the ocean, 
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the waves, or to be killed by our enemies.“ 
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4 the ſenate, and demanded for it a jug 
which they dared not refuſe: him. 


The emperor Claudius, by means of a civil 
war which he fomented, conquered a ſmall part 


of Britain, for which he triumphed at Rome, 
and received the addition Britannicus.! Titus 
and Veſpafian, continuing to conquer, made pri- 


ſoners their kings and queens, Agricola reduced 
the weſtern part of the iſland to a Roman pro- 


vince. and both he, Severus, and thoſe generals | 
who ſucceeded: them, defended themſelves by 


ramparts againſt the eaſtern part inhabited by the 


Picts: The unfortunate:Britons found a relief in 
having theRoman legions to appoſeito the ineur · 
ſions of theſebarbarians. They wereconſtantlyeſtas 
bliſhed in the centre of Britain; and from thenc® 

appeared Conſtantine, Who afterwards became 
emperora The diſaſters ofthe empire cauſed tlie 
recalling of thoſe legionhs, which meltedraway 
for want of new ſupplies. Lhe Britons, when 


left to themſelves, ſuffered miſeries which they 
thus pathetically deſoribe i in a letter to the Ro- 


cc The bar- 


the ocean again drives us back on the bar- 


« barians: thus of two kinds of death con- 


4 tinually before our eyes we are compelled to 
« chooſe one or the other to be covered with 
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to their place; that they eſteemed as cowards 
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They were at that time governed by kings 
only. The hiſtorian Gildas, who abounds in 
complaint and miſery, ſays, that the Britains 


placed on their throne none but thoſe who were 


renowned for cruelty ; that thoſe who confer- 


red on them the ſovereign power Put them af- 


terwatds to death, leſs for their crimes, than to 
have an opportunity of raiſing a ſtill worſe man 


ſuch of theit princes as appeared more humane 
than the reſti and accordingly loaded them with 


_ wfult; In ſuch morarchs are expected at leaſt 
ſome qualities uſeful to their people, which 
may make amends ſor their barbarity; and it 

would: be ſuppoſed that they at leaſt defended 
them againſt the Picts and Scots, their enemies; 


but, on the contrary, they ſuffered theſe barba- 


rians 10 ravage their cduntry with fire and ſword. 


The wretched Britons fought ſhelter in vain in 


their foreſts and caves, where they found no ſe- 
emity nom the devaſtations of their enemies. A 


gread pact paſſed over into Armorica, a divifion 


of Gaul, the preſent Bretagne. Deſpair gave 


ſtrength to thoſe: who remained, and furiouſſy 
darting on their enemies, their endeavours were 
crowned with ſucceſs; but a dreadful famine 
enſuing, completed their wretchedneſs. In theſe 
miſeries, the chriſtian hiſtorian Gildas ſees the 


| Hand of God on the Britons, diſtreſſing or reliev- 
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particularly thats of the Clergy, called down 
bis eee. or their En excited his 


22. . 
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ene, the ins one of Weires who is AD. 457. 


named as at once indolent and weak, avaricious 
and cruel, arouſed by the - clamours of his 
people, called a council to deliberate on the 
ſteps to be taken in this extremity: Thinking 
themſelves unable longer to maintain the war 


alone, the reſolution was then taken of calling 
in foreigners to their aid; | Their choice fell o' 


the Saxons, a people of Germany, originating 
in the Cimbric Cherſoneſus (now Jutland); —and 
who from thence paſſed to a ſpot near Denmark, 


called Angel; from whence is formed the name 


Anglia;—and who are at this time ſettled on the 
ſhores of Zealand: They were known to the'Bri- 
tons by their piracies: and this nation, degenerate 
in ſenſe as well as courage, imagining” they 
ſhould find defenders in theſe pillagers, received 
them into the heart of their cultivated fields and 
country, 'abounding in' men and cattle. The 


- Saxons at firſt arvives to the number of five hun- 


dred only, and conducted themſelves bravely 
againſt the common enemy: but it was fodn dif- 


covered that their ſucceſs woyld be more decifive 


if their numbers were greater ; and they pro 
miſed to ſend for a reinforcement. ' 48 
Hengiſt, their leader, fent for a ſecond and a 


: third addition. He aſked for himſelf ouly as 
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Wach land as a bull's hide would cover. So 
ſmall a gift could not be refuſed; and the Saxon, 
as Dido had formerly done in Africa, cutting 
into thin flips; ſurrounded with/it a ſpace ſuf- 
ficient for the erection of a formidable fortreſs: 
With the third colony of Saxons his daughter 
Rowena arrived,” whoſe charms faſcinating the 
. eee contributed to ſhut them on 
the many maſters he was giving himſelf un- 
der the title of auxiliaries, as well as to the 


chains he prepared for his people by taking 2 


ſtranger ſo attended for his father- in-law. The 
nation partook not of his blindneſs. The huſband 
of Rowena, probably too conceding: to his new 


father, was depoſed, and his ſon Vortimer put 


in his place: he reigned only ſix years; and Vor- 
tiger n, after his. death, re-aſcended: the throne. 
In this period, Hengiſt had ſettled in Kent, and 
formed: there the firſt Saxon kingdom. N 14] 

During a hundred! and thirty years of continu- 
ed war againſt the Britons, the Saxons, ſtill 
ſtrengthened; by additions from Germany, in- 


creaſed ſo much as to form themſelves into ſeven 


Kingdoms, ſince known under the appellation of 


the Saxon Heptarchy. In proportion to their 


increaſe, was the diminution of the Britons, a 


part of vvhom were added to the Armoric colony, 
whilſt another part taking refuge in Wales 
divided it into ſix portions, each of which they 

| honoured with the title of kingdom. The reſt 
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Aired with their conquerors, not as allies and 


equals, but rather as ſlaves, whom theſe imperi- 


ous maſters treated with the utmoſt: harſnneſs. 


- If the picture drawn of their manners by 


Gildas be true, the Britons deſerved their fate. g 


Their kings,“ ſays he, “ are tyrants in the 
« true ſenſe of the word. They take wives, yet 


«. maintain a criminal intercourſe with the moſt 


«abandoned women. Their oaths are no better 
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7 ans perjuries. They undertake no wars but 


e what are unjuſt, and if obliged to puniſh 


« robbers, yet keep the moſt notorious in their 
court, and ſeat them at their table. The 


«judges whom they chooſe: are feared only by 


the innocent.“ This hiſtorian then proceeds 


to commemorate each king by the vice particular 


to him, or by the accumulation of thoſe he poſ- 
ſeſſed in common with the reſt. Conſtantine the 
adulterer, who was alſo the aſſaſſin of the next 
heirs to the throne in the arms of their mother; 


Aurelius Conanus, equally unchaſte and more 
cruel; Vortipore, a bad ſon, a tyrant to his 
people, with the accumulated crime of the 


ſeduction of his own daughter; Cuniglaſus, 


adding to the crime of adultery that of breaking 
the vows of religious eee made * the 


affociate of his crime. 


Maglocunus, of uncommon Sk a good 
aeg prodigal to exceſs, uſurping the throne 
and then moved by remorſe, repenting in a 
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wife, to whom he was as unfaithful as to his 
vows of contrition. He left the penitentiary diſ- 
_ Ciplinefor the poniard of the aſfaſſin, by which he 
got rid of his wife and ſeized that of his nephew; 
Who, worthy of fuch a wy had * eee 
with her huſband. 

Sildas, who knows not ji to do any thing 
bot complain, buſy in relating theſe truly de- 
plorable crimes, has neglected to record the 
virtues of thoſe' good princes who, according to 
the uſual order of things, miſt have been mixed 
with the bad. He allows there were ſome 

good biſhops whilſt he related the irregularities 
of ſome prieſts their ſimony, their bad morals, 
pride, and avarice. He ſhould have likewiſe 
made known ſuch whoſe eminent virtues in that 
ttime of depravity appeared for the conſolation of 
the church of Britain. The progreſs of chriſ- 
tianity amongſt the Saxons is a proof of the 
3 virtues of thoſe who taught it. Theſe people 
= \. _ had imported from Germany the polytheiſm of 
2 the Cimbri and their homicidal worſhip. They 
1 abandoned by degrees theſe wild and barbarous 
doctrines; but many ages paſſed before the Eng- 
| 4 | lich church ſhone forth with a * by 
Ss - which it has become ſo celebrated. 
| Leaving this iſland, and returning to the con- 
a * we ſhall find all the ae chick: con- 
| irrdbute d to thediſſolution of the Roman empire 


monaſtery, tired with: penance, returning to his 
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loſing themſelves by their incorporation with 


each other; deſtroyed by their own victories, or 


till ſurviving in the people to whom they have 


tranſmitted their names. Appropriating to each 
of theſe their particular heads, we ſhall collect 


the principal facts which led them to a Slorious 


riſe 0 or a premature deſtruction. 


H uns. 


The hiſtory of a river rolling its waters majeſ- 
tically from its ſource, and after dividing itfelf 


becoming again united, overflowing and fertiliz- 


ing as it paſſes, till, immerſed in gulphs, it rolls 
for a time unknown ; then burſting impetuouſly 
forth in one maſs or in many ſtreams i it loſes itſelf 
in the vaſt' ocean :—ſuch is the hiſtory of the 


Huns, Goths, Viſigoths, Vandals, and other | 


northern people, which we ſhall now ſketch. 


The greater part of them were no ſooner known 

than formidable; till attracted by the hope of 
gain they were for a time divided again. United 
by the common neceſſity of defence, they peopled 


uninhabited lands, and laid waſte the moſt 
flouriſhing countries. In their intervals of quiet, 


when a calm ſucceeded their exhauſted fury, 


they were forgotten Awakened once more by 
the ſound -of the trumpet, their ravages were 


renewed; till mingling in tlie ocean of nations 
they became confounded with them and forgot- 
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pow-Ipepk-: we tn nd 4% %%% 
. If we wiſh to know the . 1 Tom 
by the hatred and reſentment their horrid cruel- 
ties had. inſpired, we may find it. in the words of 
the hiſtorian Jornandes. A Gothic, king hav- 


. ing entered the territory of the Scythians, diſ- 


© covered amongſt them a prodigious number of 
« female ſorcerers. To remove thoſe deteſt- 
able women to a diſtance from his army, he 
> drove them into the deſert, where the impure 
« r ib ding thoſe ſolitary regions became 


{933 


« gr Woody the — the Huns. Such 
is the fable that has met with a ſerious. re- 
futation. Jornandes, i in our opinion, only adopts 
this mode of expreſſing that the Huns were ſo 
execrable a people, that they could only be the 
offspring of hell itſel f.. 
; Hiſtorians deduce. them Bs the. Scythians, 


ſeatedbehind Mount Caucaſus. They divide them. 


into. two bodies, of which the one, under the title 
of White Huns, having removed into the neigh- 
bourhood, of Perſia, and ſettled. in its gelightful 
plains, adopted gentler manners: from which, 
| howreyer, the following cuſtom I 


friends, wi ith whom, he, divided 4 bis wealth, and 
Ae bis Thee Suring, his lie . but who 


ten. Such were the m_ of. whom, we Shall 


wit be, except: 
ed. Each chief _ amongſt. them choſe a ſcore of 


r 
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were to be interred in the ſame tomb with him 


at his death. Theſe white Huns were in other 
things equitable toward each other, and juſt to 
their neighbours, whom they did not attack, but 
by whom they would not be attacked with impu- 
nity. The Perſians more than once had reaſon 
to repent having exaſperated them. The race 
of the victors and the vanquiſhed have become 
confounded in their mutual approximation. 8 995 
The other diviſion, ſtronger and more nume- 


rous, retained thoſe habits'of ferocity to which 


they accuſtomed their children from infancy, by 


flaſhing their faces. Some repreſent this as be- 


ing done to render them hideous and terrible ; 
others, as only intended to accuſtom them to 
ſuffer. They had no houſes, not even hovels; 
as they called them the tombs of the living. 
They paſſed their whole lives on hor{gback, in 


which ſituation they ate and flept : and it was a 


proverbial expreſſion, that a Hun knew not how 


to walk. The ſkins of beaſts ſerved for their 
clothing: and their women were no more deli- 


cate than themſelves, either with reſpect to food 


*s- 


or attire. A victorious chief became a god in 


their eyes, a they fulfilled all his commands; 
but when conquered, he ſeemed leſs than man, 


YOR. IV... K k 


and was maſſacred by them. Nothing is to be 

learnt of their religion, which in the tumult of a 
camp vas no doubt unreaſonable and barbarous 
like its inhabitants. | 
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Theſe Huns, iſſuing from behind Mount Cau- 
caſus, whoſe paſſages they opened, arrived at 
length at the lake Mæotis, a barrier which they 
conſidered as the end of the world, and the term 

of all their wanderings; when, by a fortunate 
chance, they found themſelves agreeably unde- 
ceived. A hind, purſued by the hunters of the 
Alans, who were ſettled on the other ſide of the 
marſh, which was believed to be impaſſable, made. 
its way over on the fide of the Huns. I heſe follow- 
ing the track of the hind, paſſed it, and diſcovered 
the beautiful plains watered by the Tanais, fo 
highly preferable to their miry lands, covered with 
perpetual and almoſt impenetrable fogs. The re- 
port made by the diſcoverers to their companions 
induced them alſo to venture over. They ſuc- 
ceeded, and driving out the Alans, ſpread from 
thence over the empire. Hiſtorians follow their 
Progreſs as the Aſiatics and Africans do thoſe 
of the deſtruftive locuſt. Their path was mark- 
ed with blood, and to be traced by univerſal de- 
folation. 

The Huns, numerous,“ fays the hiſtorian 
Ammianus, « as the ſands of Lybia, were often 
4 oppoſed by the Goth, Vandals, and other 

“ nations, multiplied as the ſparks of ina. The 
Roman empire was their field of battle. Theſe 
maſters of the world, under the name of pre- 
ſents, diſguiſed the tribute they were compelled 

to pay to thoſe unlicenſed hordes, whom they 
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could not wholly repel from their frontiers. 
They found alſo another reſource againſt them, 


by taking conſiderable corps from amongſt them 
into pay in their own armies; an expedient 
which proved fatal to thoſe who employed it. 


The Huns, incorporated in the Roman armies, 
adopted their diſcipline; and whenever they 
were united by a leader, capable of framing re- 


gular deſigns, became a moſt formidable enemy. 


Amongſt their chiefs are reckoned Uldin, who 
diſturbed the empire in the time of Theodoſius 
the Great. Rougas who threatened Conſtanti- 


nople, Uptar who gained a powerful eſtabliſh- 
ment in Gaul, and many others, whoſe names are 


unknown, but who, by the little which is record- 
ed of them, we diſcover to have carried the terror 
of their arms from the borders of Aſia to the 
furtheſt extremities of Europe, and appear to 
have been the worthy forerunners of the re- 
nowned Attila. 

He had a brother named Bleda, to whom their 
uncle Rouas, or Roas, left his crown in con- 

junction with Attila. We are not to imagine 
the armies of this prince to have been ſolely 
compoſed of Huns. No leſs than eleven nations 


are reckoned to have marched under his ſtan- | 


dard; amongſt which appear the Suevi, Gepidæ, 


Sarmatians, and other barbarians. The general 
name of Huns was applied to this aggregate of 


different tribes, either becauſe they formed the 
1 
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chief part af them, or weak their a was 
of that nation: we ſay their leader, for Attila 


was not of a diſpoſition long to brook a col- 


league. He cauſed his brother Bleda to be aſ- 
= ſaſſinated; and his ſole authority was then ac- 
knowledged from the borders of the Rhine to 


the northern frontier of the Perſian monarchy. 
He conceived the deſign of filling or overturn- 


ing the thrones of the eaſt and weſt; but unable 
to do either the one or the other, found pleaſure 


in humiliating and debaſing their emperors ; ex- 


acting from them the ſacrifice of their provinces, 
or money, in the form of a tribute; and impoſ- 
ing on them the moſt diſgraceful conditions 
ſuch as that which he preſcribed to Theodoſius 


the Second, by which he reſtored to him the 
princes of the blood-royal of the Huns, who 


had taken refuge at his court. They were ſent 
; back to their conqueror, by whom they were 


crucificd. 
The predominant charaReriſtic of Attila was 


pride ; and his favour was only to be obtained 


by yielding to this paſſion. Couridachus, the 
king of a neighbouring nation, having conducted 
himſelf in a doubtiul manner, was ordered by the 
imperious Hun to appear before him. Inſtead 


of attending, he anſwered : © It would be impoſ- | 
< ſible for him to lyppott the ſplendour. of ſo 
great a divinity :”—a piece of flattery which 


was more uſeful to him than- any juſtification. 
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The king of the Huns took pride in the title 
beſtowed on him by the indignant world—The 
Scourge of God :—if he were but allied to divinity, 
he cared not by what pretenſions. Kings and 
princes ſurrounded him in ſilence, ſtudied his 
every motion, and ſcarce dared to lift up their 
eyes before him. | 

Attila was of a dark complexion ; his ſtature 
' ſhort, his cheſt broad, with a flat noſe and ſmall 
eyes. The inſolent ferocity of his temper ap- 


peared in his ſtep, his look, and every motion; 
and it was only neceſſary to ſee him to judge 


him born to diſturb the repoſe of the whole 

earth. He could not have governed fo brave a 
nation as that of the Huns, had he not poſſeſſed 
the moſt confummate courage ; yet he differed 
from the barbarians, who truſted to that alone, 
for he neglected not the ſtratagems of war ma- 


chines, and other reſources of art; and his trea- 


ties by no means reſted on a baſis of plain deal- 
ing, for he allowed himſelf fomewhat more than 
cunning in their explication : yet with regard 
to his ſubjects, he wag extremely juſt, exacted 
no levy beyond what they could pay, eaſily fer- 
gave thoſe who ſubmitted to him, and never 
abandoned ſuch as put themſelves under his 
protection. 125 

Either through choice or affectation, he ſuffer- 
ed no luxury with reſpect to himſelf. Neither 
his ſword, horfe, or trappings, were adorned 
1 * 3 
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with gold or precious ſtones, though ſuch was the 


cuſtom uſual with thoſe of his court. His oueſts 1 


were ſerved with delicacies in gold and rr, 
whilſt before him the ſimpleſt meats were placed 
on a trencher. At table he was grave and ſe- 
rious ; and a jeſt, which excited the laughter of 
ſome Roman ambaſſadors at his table, obtained 
not a ſmile from m. But if in public he was 
temperate, he de ample amends for the con- 
ſtraint he then affered, by drinking largely in 
his private repuſts. He is reproached with the 
utmoſt licentiouſneſs; not only having fome 
women, but, according to an hiſtorian, a whole 
troop of them in his train. There appears to 
have been one miſtreſs ſuperior to the reſt, ſince 
Priſcus, the envoy of Theodoſius, being charged 
with preſents to them, found one, named Recha, 
ſitting on a couch, and the others at work on 
the ground round her. 

Attila did not neglect thoſe 88 means, which 
are often more powerful than great ones, to at- 
tract the confidence of the people. The ſword 
of Mars had from time immemorial been held in 
the higheſt veneration by the Scythian anceſtors 
of the Huns. Either by chance, or by the ad- 
dreſs of Attila, an old ſword was found and 
brought to him with great pomp, as that of their 
god. The monarch received it with the higheſt 
reſpect, as a prefage that he was to extend his 

conqueſts to the utmoſt limits of the earth. The 
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credulous ſoldiery, animated by this prediction, 
became, under the protection of the god of 
their anceſtors, inſenſible to dangers and difh- 
culties. 

All the n uſed by Ibeedefies to 
avert the arms of Attila proved uſeleſs. War 
was neceſſary to this leader of an army glowing 
with impatience. He ravaged Thrace, Mace- 
donia, Greece, and alarmed . Conſtantinople. 
The emperor, after having loſt whole armies, op- 
| Poſed the torrent by fix thouſand pounds weight 


of gold, with a promiſe to pay twelve thouſand 


annually ; beſides which, he ſubmitted to the 
diſgraceful conditions impoſed on him, as to 
the redemption of priſoners, and giving up thoſe 
whom he had protected. Theodoſius took part 


in a plot formed in his court againſt the life of 


his enemy. He was diſcovered, and Attila for- 
gave him; but it was for money. The emperor 
Marcian, who ſucceeded Theodoſius, wiſhed to 
throw off the tribute. To the Huns, who came 
to demand it, he haughtily replied: © Theodo- 


74 fius is no more; and I have gold for my friends, 
e and ſteel for my enemies.” The anſwer 


ſucceeded ; Attila thought it prudent. to leave 
Marcian in peace, and turned his arms againſt 
Valentinian the Third, emperor of the welt. 

This prince had a ſiſter named Honoria, who, 


at the time of his mounting the throne, was alſo 


declared Auguſta; by which title ſhe acquired 
35 "= RS 
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2 certaio degree of right to the empire, though 
not to exerciſe any authority in it. It was per- 
=. . haps a reaſon for not ſuffering her to marry. She 
| | - defired to do both. She wrote to Attila to come 
| to her deliverance ; offered him her hand, and 
ſent him a ring as the pledge of her faith. The 
king of the Huns received this as the bond of a 
ſerious engagement, and demanded this princeſs 
= in marriage. She would have been willingly 
yielded to him, but he required alſo the half of 
| the empire as her portion. Honoria herſelf put 
| , an end to the pretenſions to which ſhe had given 
| | | | Tiſe. Tired of a ſtate of celibacy, ſhe exhibited 

an appearance, which was endeavoured to be 


| 
[i _ repreſented to the king of the Huns as the ef- 


" 


fect of a marriage ſhe had contractod; and he 
-accepted the reaſon from a defire to lull the 
emperor into ſecurity with reſpe& to the more 
extenſive plans which he meditated. | 
The rapidity of Attila's movements have been 

always a ſubje& of ſurprize : they were ſimilar to | 
the lightning which, at the moment it burſts from ; 
1 the eaſt, appears in the weſt. He has been al- 

| | 5 ready ſeen over: running Greece and Thrace, and 4 


482. 


threatening Conſtantinople. From the remoteſt 
parts of Scythia he appeared in Germany. Nei- [ 
ther Treves, Straſburg, Spire, Mentz, or any 1 
other city, could reſiſt him. He led with him k 
the Heruli, Suevi, Quadi, Marcomanni, all the ] 
N ations of the: north, and paſſed the Rhine a c 
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the head, as ſome ſay, of five hundred thouſand, . 


according to others, ſeven hundred thouſand men, 


and «arrived at Chalons on the Tharne, on the 
plains of Catalaunum. There he was waited 


for by the Roman general Aetius, accompanied 
by Theodoric king of the Viſigoths, Merovee 
king of the Franks, and a hoſt of Sarmatians, 
Saxons, Burgundians, Belge, and Armoricans, 
which ſwelled this army to little leſs than that of 
Attila. The battle was one of the bloodieſt that 
was ever fought, and night only brought it to a 
cloſe. The rifing ſun, which beamed on the field 
of carnage, offered to the view vaſt plains covered 
with the dying and the dead, to the number it 


is ſuppoſed of three hundred thouſand. The 


ſilence reigning in the camp of the Huns made 


known this. diſcomfiture : but Aetius found 


them too well fortified to venture attackin 
them; and either from envy, or a fear of being 
himſelf infecure in the midſt of ſo many auxi- 
liaries, he engaged each to return home, as if 
their aſſiſtance were no longer neceſſary. 
This kind of defection induced Attila to re- 
ſume the intention he had always nouriſhed of 
marching to Rome. With his uſual celerity he 
paſſed the Alps; but being detained before Aqui- 
leia, which was defended by the flower of the 
Roman troops, his ſoldiers became diſcouraged. 
The general, who knew how to uſe every cir- 
cumſtance to his advantage, pointed out to them 
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ſome ſtorks, who, probably terrified by the noiſe 
of a ſiege, fled with their young. © They aban- 


«* don,” ſaid he, © a town whoſe ruin their in- 
« ſtint informs them is at hand.” After this 


prediction he gave the aſſault, and the town | 
it was plundered and reduced to 


was taken: 
aſhes. Treviſo, Mantua, Cremona, and Berga- 
mo, {ſuffered the ſame fate. 


marſhes formed by the north-weſtern extremity 


of the Adriatic, and laid the foundation of Ve- 
nice. Milan became a heap of ruins, and Rome 
trembled at his approach ; but Valentinian ſtop- 
ped the deſtructive torrent, by once more op- 


poſing to it a rampart of money. Hence Attila 


"cauſed his portrait to be drawn as victor, and 
the emperor and his courtiers with bags of 
money on their ſhoulders, whoſe contents they 


were pouring at his feet. 
When he had received the 27" of Rome, 


the king of the Huns ſeemed to meditate an at- 


tempt on Conſtantinople; but this is ſaid to have 
been only a feint, to conceal his intention of re- 


turning into Gaul, to efface there the diſgrace 
of the repulſe he had received from the mo- 
narchs of that country, who had joined with 
Aetius againſt him. He ſtopped to give a feaſt 


to his army on account of his marriage with II- 
dico, an extraordinary beauty; but at what 
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joy, contrary to his cuſtom, he drank to exceſs: 
and as he did not appear at the uſual hour next 
day, his chamber was forcibly entered, where 
he was found dead; moſt probably by a ſtroke 
of apoplexy. His young bride ſat beſide him 
wrapt in her veil, and weeping. But what 


was her hiſtory after a 8 0 ſo dreadful is un- 


known. | 
The body of the end was ci 


with pomp to a vaſt plain, and placed under a 
tent of filk. Choſen horſemen from every na- 
tion paraded round, mournfully finging the ex- 
ploits of their king. A feaſt was given, which 
laſted the greateſt part of the night; and the 


body was interred with ſecrecy, encloſed in 


three coffins of gold, ſilver, and iron. Around it 
was arranged the. fineſt arms, and richeſt ſpoils 
he had taken, and the ceremony concluded by 
the maſſacre of all thoſe who had been employed 
in his interment, leaſt they ſhould ſteal the trea- 
ſure, or reveal its ſituation to others. With this 
prince ended the empire of the Huns, the diſſo- 
lution of which was begun by the civil war that 
took place amongſt the numerous children he 
left behind. It will be eaſily conceived that this 
vaſt army, once diſperſed, ſprezd on all fides with⸗ 
out order or diſcipline. Whole bodies retired 


ſated with plunder, which they carried off with 


them to the different places where they eſtabliſhed 
themſelves. As their intereſts changed, they appear 
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under their kings or queens defending the em- 


pire or invading it, ſeizing on provinces or 


1 
Goths. 


obliging them to be aſſigned to them. The Utur- 


gurian Huns fought' with the Cuturgurian, of 


whom the laſt united and enfeebled remnant was 
defeated by Beliſarius. The Franks under Clo- 
thaire drove them beyond the Danube; from 
whence they again appeared to be ſubdued by 


Charlemagne. The body of their nation is ſup- 


poſed to have remained in Pannonia; and from 


the Ugri, the ancient general name of the Huns, 


is derived the modern rs (jp eT of Hungary. 


| _ THS. | 
Theo origin of the Goths, Vifigoths, Oftrogoths, 


and Geber nations, has given riſe to enquiries 


equally laborious and früßtleß. They, like the 
Huns, are repreſented as coming from the frozen 


north, from whence they were eager to eſcape in 


ſearch of a more favourable climate, whenever 


they found themſelves ſufficiently ſtrong for the 


undertaking. What muſt have been the country 


they left, to which Sweden, Norway, Lapland, 
and the Iſles of the Baltic, were thought prefer- 


able? We ſhall hence follow their traces and 


we ſhall in general refer to the regions from 
whence all theſe nations the Cimbri, Teutones, 


and others firſt aſſembled, after their quitting 
their native country, and from which they ſat 


aut on their inyaſions in the north and ſouth. 
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They covered our horizon like a cloud, through 
whoſe thickneſs the rays of hiſtory with difficulty 


penetrates: they produce only ſome flaſhes of 


light, by which we diſtinguiſh, though not with- 


out trouble, a few ſingular cuſtoms and events 


worthy of being collected and recorded. 


The Goths, Getæe, and Cimbri, were but 


people, who ſpoke the ſame language; and Wo- 
den, the great magician, was the firſt Gothic 


conqueror. He ſettled in Sweden, whither he 


brought, or where he found or invented, the 


Runic, which are the ancient. Gothic characters. 


Woden was a poet as well as ſorcerer. He is 
ſaid to have ſettled people in Pruſſia, Livonia, a 


great part of Muſcovy, and Tartary, where he 
left his language amongſt the Tartars of Precop. 


Hoſpitality as well as polygamy was in great 


eſtimation amongſt them. A man was reſpeCted 
in proportion to the number of his wives, and from 


thence they left a multitude of children, whom 


they ſuffered not to remain in indolence with their 
houſehold gods, one only being kept at home. As 
ſoon as their age would allow of it, their fathers 


ſent them out to ſeek an eſtabliſhment in other 
countries, from whence iſſued new ſwarms of 
theſe deſtructive depredators, They were called 
Vifigoths, or weſtern Goths, and Oſtrogoths, or 
Goths of the eaſt. They puniſhed adultery with 
| death—doubtleſs in the women, for men, who 
have had the making of laws, always knew how 
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to ſpare themſelves. They wore horſe-hair ſhoes, 


but their legs and thighs were uncovered. 


Their clothing, which did not reach beyond the 


| Knee, was generally of green with a red border- 


ing. They plaited their hair, and made uſe in 


war of a hooked lance and hatchets. 


AD. 215. 


Caracalla was the firſt who quarrelled with the 
Goths, and induced them to take arms againſt the 


empire; after which ſucceeded an uninterrupted 


courſe of wars accompanied with every exceſs 
uſual amongſt nations imperfectly civilized. It 
will be ſufficient juſt to point them out. The 


| N empire early paid a kind of tribute to the Goths. 


The emperor Alexander was of Gothic origin. 


In conſequence of his violent death, they ſeized 
on Thrace and Meœſia, which the Oftrogoths 


. withed to ſhare with them, but were ſubdued. 
The victors, conquered in their turn by the Ro- 


man emperor Decius, aſked peace of him on 


' reaſonable terms. He refuſed them; and, ſtrength- 
ened by deſpair, they cut his army to pieces, 


_ whilt himſelf periſhed in the battle, and his ſon 


266.- 


ſubmitted to pay them tribute. _ 
The Goths were divided into ſeveral bands, 


one of which ravaged Greece, and plundered the 


temple of Epheſus ; another entering Aſia laid 


weaſte all the provitices of that empire; and having 


_ equipped a formidable fleet paſſed the Boſphorus, 
and aſſiſted by a land army, which followed its 


courſe, ſpread devaſtation over the ſhores of 


* 
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Greece. Adverſe winds, the plague, and ſome 


fortunate engagements, freed the Romans from 
both theſe invaders; but a diviſion of them who 
had eſcaped theſe misfortunes began their 


ravages anew, and became ſufficiently ſtrong to 


merit the attention of the emperor in perſon. 


Aurelian marched againſt them, and triumph- 
ed over them in a car drawn by four ſtags, 
which he had taken from one of their kings, 
named Cannabaud. Both amongſt the priſoners 
and the dead were found n women, dreſſed 


like men, who had fought valiantly. On the 
Danube they were vanquiſhed by Diocletian. 
They appeared. afterwards in Gaul, putting: to 


flight the Burgundians and Vandals, and in their 
turn flying before Conſtantine, whom they had 


raiſed to the throne and made an alliance with. 
Too proud of the ſervice they had done him, 


they became inſolent, and Conſtantine reſtrained 


theſe dangerous benefaftors by a victory fo 


obviouſly miraculous, that many amongſt . 


embraced chriſtianity. 


511 


Their new religion rendered them neither leſs Ale, 395. 


active, nor leſs troubleſome to their neighbours. 
From time to time chiefs aroſe amongſt them who 
became great conquerors. One of theſe, named 
Hermanaric, a conqueror of all the northern na- 


tions, has been compared to Alexander the Great; 


and the name of Alaric ſtill remains famous. In 
conſequence of the diſagreements between Arca- 
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dius and Honorius, or rather between their mini- 
ſters Stilicho and Rufinus, this prince played an 
important part in the affairs of the empire. Ru- 


finus drew him into that part of Greece which 
was dependent on the eaſt which he governed; 
that Arcadius, thus attacked, might be unable to 
do without him. Stilicho, in conſequence, haſt- 
ened to the ſuccour of Greece, though not in his 


department, with the hope to meet and deſtroy 


his rival. Theſe two, to anſwer their own am- 
bition, called Gainas, Tribigald, and Radagaiſus, 
all Gothic captains, into the empire; who, ſome- 
times in the emperor's pay, ſometimes fighting 


. againſt him, all miſerably periſhed. Alaric alone 


maintained himſelf; and, tired of being the ſport 
of Roman policy—fought and flattered when he 
could- be uſeful, but treated with negligence 


: and contempt when his aſſiſtance was no longer 
necefſary—exatted from Honorius the promiſe of 
four thouſand pounds weight of gold as the price 


of his quitting the walls of Rome. But the em- 
peror, under various pretences, deferring to fulfil - 


his promiſe, Alaric returned, took and gave 
the city up to plunder ; and Go: a Ab time ö 
afterwards. | 


Ataulphus firſt bd "We power of the 


Goths and Viſigoths into Spain: both he and 
his ſucceſſor Sigeric were killed. Vallia, with- 
out loſing ſight of Spain, fixed his ſeat of em- 
pPire at Thoulouſe, where Theodoric the Furſt, 
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and Thoriſmond, a warlike prinee, maintained 


themſelves. The latter is called by an hiſtorian of 
his time, the haughty and intractable king of the 
Goths. He was aſſaſſinated by the officers of his 
army, excited to it as it js believed by his brother 
Theodoric the Second, who ſucceeded him. The 
latter profeſſed à ſincere friendſhip for the Ro- 
mans, who let him purſue his victories in Spain 
without interruption. Theodoric eftabliſhed his 
government there, but when he expected to 
enjoy it, was hurled from the throne by the ſame 
kind of crime through which he had obtained 


it —by the hand of his brother Eric. He drove 


the Romans but of Spain, and ſeized upon almoſt 
all belonging to them in Gaul. This prince 
governed his people with a rod of iron: but he 


loved juſtice, and beſtowed laws on them which 


his ſucceſſors perfected. The court of Eric was 
kept at Bourdeaux, and was both brilliant and 
numerous. Sidonius, who had ſeen it, ſays that 


the Saxons, Franks, Heruili, Burgundians, and 


even Romans, bore the appearance of ſuppliants 
in it. His great penetration and boldneſs of 


enterprize rendered him formidable. He was a 

kealous arian, and perſecutor of the catholics. 
The biſhop's ſees vacated in his reign were not 

filled- Sidonius obſeryes, that he hoped by this 


means to give a mortal blow to religion, which 


would ceaſe to be provided with worthy miniſters, | 


Vol. IV. | LL 
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as they could. never by properly choſen but by 
IPL: YL 


Whilſt the Gothe a Viſigoths eee in 
Gaul and Spain, the Oſtrogoths were dreaded 
in Pannonia, Sclavonia, and all the countries 


watered by the Danube, even as far as Italy. 
They repulſed the Huns, Allemanni, and Sar- 
matians, and aſſiſted the Viſigoths in Gaul. 
Theſe ſucceſſes were obtained under Theodomir, 


and greatly improved by his ſon Theodoric the 


Third. This prince who was at firſt ſo much 
attached to the emperor Zeno as to be the 
commander of his armies, afterwards broke with 


him, but was again reconciled. After a courſe 


438. 


of victories which alarmed the emperor of Con- 
ſtantinople, the Oſtrogoth ſuffered himſelf to be 
appeaſed by the riches, lands, and honours, with 
which Zeno loaded him in the capital of his 
empire. In the interview which there took 
place between them, he perſuaded Theodoric 
to turn his arms againſt Odoacer king of the 
Heruli, who, diſdaining the title of emperor of 


Rome, had adopted that of king of Italy, and 


fixed his throne at Ravenna. 


Theodoric took his departure 6 Meeſia 


where he dwelt, accompanied by a vaſt number 
of fighting men, who took with them ir. chariots 
their wives, children, and effects. For want of 
ſhipping, they were obliged to coaſt the Adriatic. 
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A winter-journey, peſtilence, and famine, made 
great havock amongſt this multitude: but, for- 
tunately for them, Odbacer in the firſt battle 
_ diſputed but a ſhort time that victory which 
opened the gates of Milan and Pavia to Theo- 


doric. Yet many of his captains, gained over by 


the enemy, or diſcontented with their leader, 


abandoning him, he was obliged to remain ſhut 


up in Pavia, whilſt Odoacer was in poſſeſſion of 
the country, which he ravaged. Some reinforce- 


ments reached Theodoric, replaced the deſerters, 
and enabled him in his turn to ſhut up Odoacer 
in Ravenna. The ſiege laſted three years, during 


which Theodoric became maſter of all Italy, and 
at length of Ravenna, which Odoacer is ſaid to 


have yielded with the ſole condition of his life 


being ſpared; a condition that was not obſerved. 
Theodoric is accuſed of having killed his captive 
with his own hand, under pretence of a con- 
ſpiracy being:carried on againſt him by.Qdoacer. 


The conqueror left the people of Italy in poſ- 


ſeſſion of the Roman laws which they obſerved, 


and even their magiſtrates :—a policy by which 


his own * was ſecured. 


Vanpars, 


The name Vandals eee in a Gothic — 2 
5 wad ſignifying to wander. They were Goths 
by origin, and wanderers by habit. A moving 


nation has no annals, and it is only from the 
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une of the people they have haraſſed that a | 


memorial of their actions is to be obtained; hence 


it is; that what little can be known of the Vandals 


muſt be gathered from the Roman hiſtory. They 
were already formidable in the time of Caracalla, 
and attacked the empire with ſucceſs under 
Aurelian, though he compelled them to retire. 
They carried their arms into Gaul, where they 


were conquered by the emperor Probus. They 


then fell on Greece, from whence they went 


even to Spain, and hence under the famous 


Genſeric, 


Genſeric paſſed over into Africa, where for a 
While they fixed the throne of their power. 
This prince was ſummoned thither by the 


Roman governor Bonifacius, who when miſre- 


Preſented and calumniated to the empreſs Pla- 
<idia, being threatened with the loſs of his go- 


vernment, called in the Vandals. When he was 


afterwards reconciled to her, he would have dif- 


miſſed with preſents his dangerous auxiliaries, but 
theſe were refuſed by Genſeric, who continued 


to gain ſtrength by the reduction of various ſtrong 
places, and amongſt the reſt Carthage itſelf. This 
ancient rival of Rome was once more in a ſtate 
to make its enemies tremble. Italy was alarmed 
by the news of the preparations made by Gen- 


ſeric. The fortifications and ramparts of the ea- 


- pital were ſtrengthened as if the enemy were al- 
ready at the gates, precautions which were ren- 
dered uſeleſs by the celerity of the Vandal mo- 
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narch. He entered Sicily and ſubdued it; landed 
in Italy, ſeized Rome, delivered it up to plun- 
der, and took its royal family captive with him 
into Africa. Whatever had eſcaped the rapa- 
city of his ſoldiers in the ancient territory of the 
Romans in their firſt irruption, was ſoon ſecured 
to them by a ſecond. He enriched them alſo 

with the ſpoils of the Greek iſlands, which he 

viſited and conquered : but he met with ſome 

| reverſes, and the batallions of Rome once more 
appeared before Carthage; when Genſeric by a 


treaty ſaved his capital. He then recovered all 


his loſſes, and becoming more powerful than ever, 
compelled the emperor Zeno to give up all pre- 
tenſions to Africa, which had been for four 
centuries a e N 3 


\ Svayr, 


In the t time of Cela, the Suevi were known Suri, 
for the greateſt: and moſt warlike nation of 3 
Germany. Their fituation is aſſigned between 
the Elbe and the Viſtula. Their name is alſo 
derived from a word which ſignifies to lead a 
wandering. life. They were governed by kings, 
and in their manners reſembled the other Ger- 
mans. No lights are to be collected of their 
hHiſtoty before the time of their encounters with 
the Romans. They ſubmitted to Tiberius, Who 
tranſported ſome thouſands of them into Gaul; 

d others he aſſigned lands beyond the Danube: 
1 1 3 
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one detachment was ſettled in Friſeland. Dung : 
three hundred years they alternately excited the 
diread, or ſupplied the ſuccours, of the Roman 

- armies : ſometimes threatening or ravaging the 


provinces, and at others incorporated with the 
armies of the empire, repulſing under her ſtan- 


dards thoſe floods of barbarians which en I 


her frontiers. 


Whilſt one of their very numerous ee was 
nearly exterminated in Germany by Aetius, 
another, making its way into Spain, ſhared that 
country with the Vandals and Alans. Their 


king Rechila formed a kingdom of the country 


in the vicinity of the towns-'of Merida, Seville, 
and Carthagena, in which his ſon Rechiarius 
ſtrengthened himſelf ; but quarrelling with the 


Romans, and in vain adviſed by his father-in-law, 
Theodoric king of the Viſigoths, not to engage 


in war, he was defeated and killed. A civil war 
aroſe amongſt the Suevi concerning the crown, 


and their princes filled in rapid ſucceſſion a 


_ throne ſtained by the violent death of many of 
them. Remiſmund having ſubdued the rivals. 
who diſputed the throne with him, held his 
court with ſplendor at Liſbon, and was reſpected 


by the kings of the Viſigoths, then the moſt 
powerful in Spain. After his death they con- 
quered his kingdom and attached ĩt as a province 


to their own; by which ended the kingdom 
of the Suevi, after a duration of leſs than two 
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centuries. They were followers of the doctrines | 


of Arius. 
FRANKS. 


We ſhall not deduce the Franks from Francus, 
ſon of Hector, who, after the taking of Troy, 


when Eneas ſettled in Italy with a part of its 


_ fugitive inhabitants, arrived with another part 
in Germany, and formed a nation there. The 


Frank 
2 54+ ? 


Franks probably originated from a mixture of 


many German nations, to whom, from their love 


of liberty, was given the name of Franks. Their 


firſt appearance in hiſtory is under the reign of 


Aurelian. Their abode was on the fide of 


Mentz, on the borders of the Rhine, which river 
they often paſſed in queſt of plunder. They 


were divided into ſeveral branches, the principal 


of which appears to have been that of the Salians. 


be firſt hiſtorian who makes mention of them 
repreſents them as a perfidious people, careleſs 


of their oath, addicted to lying, very civil to- 


ward ſtrangers, extremely united, and very 
juſt amongſt each other, but troubleſome to 


thoſe on whom they bordered; which made 


Egenhard, the chancellor of Charlemagne, re- 
mark : © I ſhould very well like a Frank for my 
« friend, but by no means for my neighbour.” 
Ihe fiſt expedition by which they became 
known was that of Probus againſt them; This 
ds drove them out of Gaul, where they had 
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taken ſeveral towns, and from amongſt the pri- 


| ſaners, of which he took a vaſt number, he 


formed whole battalions, which he incorpo- 
rated in his army. The remainder he ſent to 
the borders of the Euxine Sea, and gave them 
lands to till: but they who were accuſtomed ta a 


wandering life could not accommodate them- 
ſelves to a ſettled employment. They ſeized ſome 
veſſels which they met with opportunely, made 


their way through the Boſphorus, ravaged 
the coaſts in their paſſage, paſſed the Straits 


of Gibraltar, and entering the ocean return- 
ed to their country, and arrived loaded with 


booty at the mouth of the Rhine. Diocle- 


ſian and Maximian, exulting in having beaten the 


Franks, took the ſurname of Francicus: but the 
conqueſts of theſe emperors were not ſufficiently 


deciſive to prevent thoſe people from diſturbing 


their frontiers. Conſtantine by treating his pri- 
ſoners with the utmoſt cruelty, thought to inti- 


midate them. He cauſed a great number of 


them to be thrown to wild beaſts, and amongſt 8 


theſe two of their kings. —A barbarity which 


did not prevent them from returning to their 
incurſi ons of Gaul, from which Conftantine freed 
himſelf by the force of preſents only. 

The kings of theſe people begun to be known. | 
One of them, Malaric, enjoyed a high poſt in 
the court of the (PEE nee whilſt his 
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pillaged and burnt Cologne. The emperor 


ſent againſt them Julian, ſince called the Apoſ- 


tate, who repulſed them from Rheims as far as 
which they had advanced. Under Gratian, 
another king, named Mallobaudes, was conſul, 


count of the palace, and general of the Roman 


armies; yet the Franks continued their ravages 


in Gaul. They beat a Roman army who came 


to attack them, and that ſo completely, that the 
defeat was compared to that of Varus by the 


Germans. Three kings were then at the head 


of theſe people ;—Genobald, Marcomir, and 


Sunno ;—who, ſometimes united, ſometimes di- 


_ vided; made war or entered into treaty with the 
Romans. 
By the ſucceſs of: their . 1 negociations, 
the Franks ſtill advanced and gained ſtrength in 
Gaul, where at length a king, named Pharamond, 
was eſtabliſhed. He is ſuppoſed to have kept 
his court at Rheims; yet his power was not ſo 
well ſettled, but that. it was ſometimes ſhaken, 
and Clodio his ſon found his throne totter; but 
he propt it by his conqueſts, which he carried as 
far as the Somme, whilſt they extended on the 
other ſide towards Treves and Cologne, on 
which he ſeized, Merovzus, who ſycceeded him, 
advanced as far as the Seine. He was one of the 
kings who, joining with Aetius, fought Attila 
in the plains of Catalaunum. From him the 


\ firſt race of the French kings received the name 
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of Merovingian. He was beloved and revered 


by his people as a father. 
We learn that his ſon and i Childeric 


imitated his warlike exploits, ſince his power | 
was reſpected as far as the Loire; but inſtead 


of rendering himſelf beloved like his father for 
his virtues, he is reproached with crimes which 
alienated from him the hearts of his people. 
They depoſed him, and placed his ſceptre in the 


hands of Egidius, a Gaul by nation, and general 


of the Roman armies. Childeric, flattering him- 
ſelf that he had not loſt the love of his ſubjects 
ijrretrievably, ſtill wandered in the neighbouring 


ſtates, waiting the event of his faithful friend 


Wiomald's endeavours, whom he hadleft with the 


intent toreconcile to him the minds of his people. 
At his departure he had cut a piece of gold in 
two, and taking one half gave the other to his 


friend, who was to ſend him the token whenever 
he might return to his country without danger. 


Childeric was in the court of Baſinus, king of 
Thuringia, who had afforded him a refuge, when 

he received it. He inſtantly ſet off, and was wel- 
comed to his kingdom with every demonſtration 


of joy. This prince was ſoon followed by Baſina, 


the wife of him who had ſo generouſly extended 

to him the rights of hoſpitality. She concealed 
neither from herſelf or him the motive which 
induced her to ſeek him: „I know,“ ſaid ſhe, + 
your uſeful qualifications, and if I knew avy 
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* prince preferable to you, I would croſs even 
te the ſeas to be united to him.” Childeric, 
flattered with a gallantry which was ſo much 
more than a compliment, eſpouſed her, and ſhe 


became the mother of Clovis. | 
On this prince's acceſſion to the chro, elthen 


through the defection of his father's ſubjects, 
who had not acknowledged him on his return, 
or from ſome other cauſe, he found the king- 
dom to which he ſucceeded confined between 


the Waal, the towns of Tongres, Cambray, 
the Scheldt, and the ocean. The firſt exploit 
of Clovis was to take Soiſſons from the Ro- 


mans, and Tongres from another tribe of Franks. 
He eſpouſed Clotilda, the niece of Gundebald 
king of the Burgundians. This prince had 


uſurped the crown, and killed Childeric the 
father of- that princeſs. It was with regret he 
found himſelf compelled-to give his niece.to a 


young monarch capable of avenging the death 


of her father; but Clovis was already too for- 
midable to be refuſed, This marriage brought 
on his converſion. to the chriſtian religion, which 
his wife Clotilda profeſſen . 


- By often converſing with bis buſband-« on the: 


doQrines of that religion, ſhe led him to like them, 
and to liking ſucceeded a conviction which broke 


forth in a time of imminent danger. The Ger- 


man ſoldiers attacked the Gauls. Clovis, accom- 
panied by Sigebert king of the Ripuarian Franks, 
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infendtto meet them. A combat enſued atTol- 


biacum, not far from Cologne. The battle was 


bloody, the barbarians gained ground, and from 


the confuſion occaſioned by Sigebert's being 


wounded, diſorder was ſpreading amongſt the 


Franks, when Clovis, thinking in this extremity 


on tlie god of Clotilda, vowed to embrace bis 
religion and be baptized, if he would now grant 


him the victory. The conquerors inſtantly, 
as if ſtruck by a divine impulſe, took to flight. 
Clovis, faithful to his vow, ſent for Remigius 


biſhop of Rheims, who inſtructed and baptized 
him with three thouſand of his principal ſubjects. 
Their example was followed by the greater part 


of the nation. It is: worthy of 'remark, that 
Clovis was then the only catholic monarch. 
Tue emperor of the eaſt, the kings of the 
Oſtrogoths in Italy and of the Vandals in Spain 


and Africa, were arians, and the kin gs of the 
Franks and Burgundians in Gaul, all pagans. 
The following incident is related as having 


happened when St.- Remigius was preaching be- 
fore her majeſty. Mhen treating on the paſſion 
of our Saviour, he came to the part where the 


inſults offered him by the Jews'is related: Clo- 


vis, riſing, clapt his hand on his ſword, and ſaid: 
* Had I and my nen re * had | 


* never happened.” | 


After the battle of T ties . aw his 
empire enlarged by the acceſſion of the Armoric | 
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Franks, who had formed a republic between the 
Loire and the Seine, but to which they preferred 
a monarchical government under his ſway. His 
profeſſion of the catholic faith obtained him alſo 
the ſubmiſſion of the few remaining Romans in 


Gaul, who preferred obeying him to being go- 


verned by an arian prince. Several towns made 
capitulations with him, which he obſerved with 
the utmoſt exactneſs, leaving them in poſſeſſion of 
their laws and magiſtrates. Thus the Roman 


laws were perpetuated in France, and tne mixture 


of civilized inhabitants ſoftened by degrees the 
ſavage ferocity of the Franks their conquerors. 
What Gundobald the uncle of Clotilda 


had feared came to paſs. Clovis made war 


againſt him, and took from him a part of his 
kingdom, amongſt other places Dijon. His 
victories embroiled him with Alaric king of the 
Viſigoths, who could not ſee bim approach his 


territory without uneaſineſs. Theſe two princes 


held a conference in one of the iſlands of the 
Loire near Amboiſe; and through fear, a reci- 
procal eſteem for the great qualities of each 
other, or ſome other motives, ſwore friendſhip to 
each other. But it did not laſt: Alaric, who 
Was a Violent arian, . perſecuted ſome catholic 


biſhops. Their complaints reached Clovis from 


Rovergne: Let us not,” ſaid he to his Franks, 
ſuffer the arians to poſſeſs any thing in Gaul.” 
His army, animated by this motive, marched 
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againſt the Viſigoths. Some | miraculous cir- 
cumſtances attended the expedition. A hind, 
crofling the river Vienne in preſence of the 
Franks, diſcovered a ford to Clovis; and a 
globe of fire, hovering over the church of St. 
Hilary at Poitiers, pointed out to him his way 
in the purſuit of Alaric. He met him in the 
plain of Vongle, about ten miles from Poitiers, 
and killed him with his own hand. He ſeized 
on the greater part of his kingdom, and, according 
: to his uſual policy; left the vanquiſhed in poſſeſſion 
= - bol their cuſtoms and government. He does not 
| ever appear to have perſecuted the arians ; but, 
convinced perhaps that a revolution can ſcarcely 
be conſolidated without an arrangement in re- 
ligion, he endeavoured to bring them over; and 
it appears, by the quick diminution of arianiſm 
in the ſouthern parts of France, ſubjected to 
= | Clovis, that the zeal of his catholic e was 
= not fruitleſsly employed. 
| 310. On his return from this uſeful and brilliant 
expedition, Clovis received at Tours the inſignia 
of a Roman conſul ; the mantle and tunic bor- 
dered with purple, with the other conſular orna- 
ments; which were ſent him by the emperor 
Anaſtaſius. He accepted with pleaſure this 
mark of his favour, and to ſhew his ſenſibility to 
it, was inveſted with the habit in the church of 
St. Martin, whilſt by diſtributing money amongſt 
the people, he made it a day of feſtival for them. 
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He went from Tours to Paris, which latter city 


has ever fince been the capital of the French 
monarchy, even when, in after-times, there 


were ſeveral kings. Paris was either reckoned 


their common capital, or he who reſided in it 


was ebenen Any of France" 1 in nnen, to 


the others. | 

It is to be lamented, that the great t of 
Clovis, his valour and military knowledge, his 
expert and conciliating policy, bis unperſecuting 
zeal for religion, and the equity of his government, 


which brought ſeveral republics under bis power, 
were all obſcured at the end of bis life by his 
many acts of cruelty; whence it appears that 
his converſion to chriſtianity had but little con- 
tributed to ſoften his native fierceneſs. He was 


induced by ambition to commit crimes which 


can on no pretence be excuſed. After having 
extended his frontier, nothing remained toward 
forming a vaſt and laſting empire, but to get 
himſelf acknowledged king by thoſe tribes of 
Franks by whom he found himſelf preſſed, who 
had each their diſtin& prince or governor. | He 
began therefore with Sigebert, who had ſharedhis 
dangers, and ſecured his honours at Tolbiacum. 
Clovis ſecretly excited his ſon Chloderic againſt 
him, who aſſaſſinated his father, and ſoon ſuffered 


himſelf a like fate. On hearing this, the mo- 
narch of the Franks afſembled his ſubjects in 


haſte, and by declaring he had no part in 


theſe. murders, ſeemed to imply that ſuſpieions : 
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_ were: entertained againſt him. He was believed, 


_ or-it Was feigned that he was; and the Ripuarian 


Franks, whoſe-territory extended from Fulda to 
Chalons / on · the- Marne, the chief town of which 
8 ſubmitted to him. 
Another petty king, named Chararic, governed 
a diſtrict extending from Boulogne to Ghent. 
Clovis, under pretence that Chararic had not 
joined him againſt the Romans, ſurprized him 
in an ambuſcade; and no ſooner had he him and 
his ſon in his power, than he ordered their long 
bair, the inſignia of royalty amongſt. the Franks, 
to be cut off; cauſing the father to be ordained 
a prieſt, and the ſon a deacon, to incapacitate 
them for Ever from the throne. The ſon. of 
Ohararic, on hearing his father lament · their miſ- 
fortunes, ſaid to him: By taking from us our 
e dignity, and the marks attached to it, they 


<-have but plucked the leaves of a tree ſtill 


'« green, which will ſoon ſhoot forth anew; and 
e as, our hair returns, may our enemy periſn 


Imhis expreſſion reaching the ears of Clovis, he 
put both father and ſon to death, n feized on 
their treaſures and ſtates. | 


Ragnacharius king of Cambray aun „ 
too near this ſtream that bore all before it not to 


be catried away by it. He is repreſented by 


: hiſtorians. as a diſſolute prince, whoſe exceſſes 


had dra wn on him the hatred of his ſubjects; and 


\ 
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they add that, Clovis was called in by them. 
The petty monarch and his brother” Richarius 
endeavoured to defend themſelves, but were be- 
trayed. They were ſurrounded by traitors, 


taken, and preſented to Clovis laden with fetters. 
$ How,” ſaid that monarch to the unfortunate 


9 Ragnacharius,“ could you ſuffer ſuch an inſult to 


be offered to the blood from which you ſprung 
«as the putting you in the bonds you bear? 


„ you ſhould have preferred death to ſuch 
* treatment.” Then inſtantly, with a ſtroke 
of his axe on his head, he deſtroyed his priſoner. 
And you,“ ſaid he, addreſſing Richarius, © had 


you defended your brother as you ought, 
% might have prevented the ignominy he ſuffer- 


„ ed.” A blow concluded this addreſs alſo, 


and extended him dead at his feet. The traitors 
were rewarded with bracelets ſuppoſed to be of 
gold, but on diſcovering them to be only copper 
gilt. they complained to Clovis, who anfwered 
them : « Thoſe who ſell their maſters deſerve no 


| better pay; and you may eſteem yourſelves 


& highly fortunate, that after what has W PRRER 


I allow you even to live.” 


Theſe princes, and many others whom Clovis 


murdered at the' cloſe of his reign, were his 


relations. By theſe reiterated crimes, his au- 


| thority became acknowledged throughout all 
the Gauls, but the ſucceſs of them did not deſtroy 
the remorſe which they occaſioned. He og 
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© loſt all my relations, and remain a ſtranger in 
10 my own kingdom !” He died at forty-five 


years of age. His queen Clotilda retired to Tours, 


from whence ſhe rarely came to Paris, and the 
ſtates of Clovis were divided amongſt his four 
ſons :—Theoderic reigned at Metz; Clodomir at 
Orleans; Clothaire at Soiſſons; and Childebert 
at Paris. Theſe princes were independent of 
each other, as thoſe of different diviſions had 
been before the time of Clovis. Thus the en- 
deavours of that prince for forming an united 


6 3 monarchy, ended only in dividing amongſt his 


immediate deſcendants what had been before in 
the poſſeſſion of his relations or allies. 


" BoxovnDiaxs. | 


On the origin of the Rings there are a 


1 variety of opinions. Some repreſent them as the 


deſcendants of the Roman ſoldiers left by Druſus 
Nero and other commanders encamped in Ger- 
many to keep a check on the conquered nations. 
Thoſe who adopt this opinion repreſent them 


as unwarlike, ſeeking an aſylum in towns and 
fortreſſes, and hawking through the Gauls the 


effects of their ingenuity. and induſtry. Such | 
could ſcarcely be the. mode of life of a whole 


people; and when we diſcover the Burgundians 
to have been the allies or enemies of Rome 
; baſes they entered Galas with * * 
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names are recorded, and dwelling i in a fixed ſpot 
on the banks of the Danube. it is more natural to 
conclude that they early formed one of thoſe 
iſolated nations who, like the reſt, had come from 


the north of Germany; or, according to a different 


opinion, were a collection of Goths, Vandals, 
and other barbarians, as they are called fs the 
Roman hiſtorians. 

Whatever was their ori gin, they became for- 
midable under Tacitus by an irruption beyond 
the Rhine. Under the ſucceeding emperors 
they advanced or retired ras" to the op- 
poſition they experienced. When their own 
ſtrength was not ſufficient, they united to it that 
of the Suevi, Alans, and Vandals. After many 


attempts they arrived in Alſace, reached the 


mountains of Savoy and St. Claude, and at 


length fixed the ſeat of their government at 
Vienne in Dauphiny, from whence they ex- 
tended it to Dijon and Macon, in the country 


ſince, from them, called Burgundy. We have 
ſcen that Clovis had aſſumed the crown uſurped 
by Gundebald, the murderer of his brother and 
his male offspring, brothers to Clotilda. This 
prince is celebrated for his law on judiciary 


duelling ; that is, by the conditions he impoſed 


on thoſe who were deſirous of deciding their 

right by arms. So barbarous' a practice was 

. of having an aſſaſſin for its regulator. 
Wia, his ſon and ſucceſſor, had the weak- 
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neſs and 8 to give credit to hs ca- 


lumnies of his ſecond wife, by which ſhe accuſed 


Sigeric, his ſon by a former marriage, of a de- 


ſign upon his throne and life. But ſcarcely 


had he expired before Sigiſmund, in an agony of 
repentance and deſpair, threw himſelf on the 
dead body of his ſon, tenderly embracing and 
wetting .it with his tears. An old attendant 
ſeeing-him in this ſituation, faid : © Weep not 
$6 fo: him; Sigeric died innocent ; i is for 
5 yourſelf you ſhould reſerve your tears.” His 
remorſe embittered the remainder of his life; 


and this action brought on him a war on the 
part of Theodoric king of the Oſtrogoths, Sigeric's 


uncle; to which was added another inſtigated by 
Clotilda, who engaged her ſons to avenge on 


Sigiſmund the death of her father and brothers, 


whom Gundobald had cauſed to be thrown into 
a well. Sigiſmund was diſcovered and taken in 


the diſguiſe of a monk, and his whole family fell 


into the hands of Clodomir king of Orleans ; 


who, in return for the treatment which the father 
and brothers of his mother had experienced, had 


them throw into a well. A war then enſued 
between. the Franks and Burgundians, to which 
peace ſucceeded. Another war followed, the 


chance of which threw Gondemar, the king 1 


the Burgundians, into the power of Childebert 


and Clothaire,: of which they took their advan- 


tage. The Burgundians being now without a 
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head, entered into treaty with the Franks ; and, 


on conditfon of being governed by their own 
laws, ſubmitted to pay tribute : the privilege was 
granted and preſerved to them during the reigns 
of the whole Merovingian race. | 


GzrMans, OR ALLzM anus 


The Allemanni dwelt -between the Danube, 
the upper Rhine, and the Mein. The nation 
originated from the Suevi, to which were added 
many Gauls, and other families of different 
nations; which intermixture is expreſſed by the 
German word All-Mann, from which they take 
their name. They were paſſionate lovers of liber- 


ty, and a number of their women under Caracalla 


hung themſelves to eſcape ſlavery. This prince 
. wasſomuchattached tothe Allemanni, as tochooſe 
his guard from amongſt them: he took pleaſure 
in dreſſing after their manner, and wearing falſe 


hair of the colour of theirs. By Maximinus they 


were treated with harſhneſs, and confined within 
their boundary, which under Valentinian they 
paſſed, and penetrating on the one fide into Gaul, 

and on the other into Italy; they were repulſed by 
Aurelian, and aſked permiſſion only to return to 


their homes. He ſhut up their way thither ; but 


experienced what deſpair can produce; for the 
Germans ſurprized and defeated him, which he 
ſoon revenged by a terrible maſſacre of them. 


They ſeemed to ſpring up anew from every de- 
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feat. Conſtantius Chlorus, and the emperors 
Conſtantine and Julian, in different hattles, kill. 


ed a multitude whoſe amount is ſhocking to re- 


late. Continually repulſed, and cohtinually ap- =, 


pearing, they became known wherever they 


could make their way. Several conſiderable 


777 


parties of them ſettled in the mountains of 
Swiſſerland, the valleys of Jura, and round the 
lake of Geneva, whilſt the greater part of the 


nation periſhed in the battle of T olbiacum, where 
| e laſt ens was killed. wet} y 
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Grribæ. 


The Gepide, originally Goths pad! Vandals 
came from the lake Mzotis bordering on the 
mouth of the Danube. They encountered the 
Burgundians of Italy and the Lombards, and 


were one of thoſe nations whom Attila drew 


along with him in his expeditions. After being 
ſubdued by the Huns, they recovered their free - 
dom, and made head againſt the Lombards even 


when that people was moſt powerful; but at 


length they fell, having experienced ſo many 


reverſes that they became confounded with their 


5 "conquerors and POLE: 


Heruli, 217. 


Hxzur!. 


From the lake Mzotis the Heruli "Why one 
party beyond the Danube; another ravaged 
Greece, and having reduced Athens, Sparta, and 
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Argos to aſhes, penetrated into Aſia. They 
were a lively and active nation, and the Ro- 
mans recruited their light troops from them. 
They entreated the infirm and old to die volun- 
tarily, or elſe they compelled them ſo to do. 
The wife was diſhonoured who did not ſtrangle 
herſelf on the corpſe of her huſband. They 
bear the reproach of vices the moſt degradatory 
and contrary to nature, and of offering human 


victims. They carried fire and ſword into Epi- 
rus, Thrace, all the iſlands of the Archipelago, 


and from the Neſſus even to the Rhine. Juſti- 
nian drove them out of Italy, and they became 
loſt in the people amongſt which they were diſ- 
perſed; yet, like ufiwholeforic waters, they for a 
long time left a peſtilential ſediment in the chan- 
' nels through which they had flowed. 


MaRCoMANNI. 


The Marcomanni at firſt appeared on the banks 
of the Danube: Cæſar ſuppoſed them to be de- 
ſcended from the Gauls. They were introduced 
by their king Merobodrus to the country oc- 
cupied by the Boii, which has been named 
Bohemia. They were one of the firſt people of 
Germany who exhibited any ſigns of civilization; 
| ſince they made uſe of the letters denominated 
Runic ; and, by their exploits againſt the em- 
pire, evinced that they were not ignorant of 
military diſcipline, Domitian was obliged to 
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. . purchaſe peace from them. They had the policy 


to form leagues with the neighbouring nations and 


to lead them againſt the empire, by which they 
became very formidable to it. Their plunders 
continued fill the time when their queen Fritigil, 


having embraced the chriſtian religion, ſoftened 


the ferocity of their manners. They then re- 


mained ſettled in Bohemia, which they had 


choſen for their abode. 
Qvavi. | 

| The Candi were ſituated on the borders gf --- 

the Marcomanni in Moravia. Their wars againſt 


the empire were frequent. Commodus made 


a peace with them, under condition that they 
ſhould not advance nearer than within two leagues 
of the Danube; that they ſhould hold their general 


aſſemblies but once a month; and deliver up ; 


their arms: yet Probus and his ſucceſſors found 
them well armed, and fighting obſtinately though 


frequently beaten. They at length were mingled 
and confounded with the Gauls. Notwithſtand- 


ing the booty taken byall theſe barbarous nations, 


they do not appear to have been any richer or bet- 


ter able to adorn themſelves. Valentinian ſeeing 
the ambaſſadors of the Quadi in a ſtate little re- 


moved from raggedneſs, thought it was meant 
to inſult bim: but they told him they were 


the chief people of their nation. It is therefore 


not to be wondered at if the emperors ſometimes 
treated theſe barbarian chiefs, who were called 
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kings, with the utmoſt contempt ; which they 
carried even to having them hanged or thrown 
to the wild beaſts in the circus. They looked 
on them either as robbers, or as men employed 
by them for a ä 


SARMATIANS. | 


Many of theſe barbarians ca the 
haughty Romans to conceive an advantageous 
opinion of them. Amongſt theſe were the 
Sarmatians, or Sauromatians, who are ſuppoſed 


to have originated in the vaſt extent of country 


now included in Poland, a part of Ruſſia, and 
Tartary. They were divided into various tribes, 
which had each its king. The ſame deprav- 
ity and vices are attributed to them as to the 


Heruli; and they are ſaid to have alſo been 


5 But practices ſo deteſtable muſt 
doubtleſs have been confined to a ſmall part of 
this immenſe people. They began to be known 
and feared by the Romans under Nero. Their love 
of plunder ſoon increaſed and prolonged their 
irruptions into the empire, where they met with 
the Goths, who defended its barriers againſt 


4 them. On the borders of the Mariſus in Dacia, 


a celebrated battle took place between theſe 
two nations, which proved very diſaſtrous to 
the Sarmatians. They loſt in it their king 
Wiſimar, and the flower of their nobility. In 

this extremity they armed. their ſlaves, who 


— 
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uniting againſt their maſters, they drove them 
out of their country. Conſtantius aided them 
to ſubdue theſe rebels, and reſtored the Sarmatians 


to their homes, though not till after an exile of 


twenty-four years, during which time many 
things had doubtleſs, taken place with reſpect to 
their wives not very agreeable to thoſe who re- 
turned. As there were many tribes of theſe people, 
there is no certainty that thoſe who were expoſed 
to this humiliating exile were the anceſtors of 
the Is and Taftars of the preſent ny 


341.54 i 0 


| Dactaxs. 


Dacia conſiſted of the preſent Moldavia, - 


Wallachia, and a part of Tranſylvania. The 


inhabitants of this tract, known under the name 


of Dacians or Daci, were originally Scythians, 
and degenerated in nothing from the valdur of 
their anceſtors. Sober, robuſt, with a capacity 


of encountering all the fatigues of war, they had 
the ſtill further advantage of looking on death as 


the commencement of a Hüppfer life. From 
this perſuaſion, they expoſed themſelves to the 
greateſt dangers with the ſame tranquillity as if 


they were only undertaking a journey. They 


received this doctrine from Zamolxis, a philoſo- 


pher highly celebrated amongſt them, who is 


ſuppoſed to have been their king. Of another 
of their kings, Orolus, it is related; that being 
diſpleaſed with his ſubjects, who had not ſhewn 
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their uſual courage in battle, he ordered that, 
till by ſome ſignal exploit they had redeemed 


their honour; they ſhould all lay down to reſt 


with their heads where their feet uſually lay. A 
ſingularity which we only quote to ſhew, that a 
thread will ſometimes ſerve to lead men more 
ae Suche than a cable. 
From the time of Auguſtus to the thirteenth 
century the Dacians were the ſcourge of the 
Roman empire, and committed the moſt dread- 
ful cruelties. It is fit to remark, that one of 
their kings, named Duras, not thinking him- 
ſelf poſſeſſed of ſufficient abilities to oppoſe 
Domitian, who was leading a numerous army 
againſt him, voluntarily yielded his throne to 
Decebalus. The new king anſwered the ex- 
pectations of his predeceſſor. Equally ſkilled in 
politics and war, when preſſed he ſued for peace 
before he was too much enfeebled to have it re- 
fuſed, and at a more fortunate moment reſumed 
the war. By this management he reduced the 
empire to pay him a tribute, under the title of 
a penſion. Trajan emancipated himſelf from this 
digraceful ſtipulation, and ſubdued Decebalus, 
one of the moſt dangerous enemies Rome ever 
had. The Dacian king killed himſelf to avoid 


gracing the triumph of his conqueror, and his 


kingdom became a. Roman province. The 
Goths afterwards poſſeſſed it, when it was call- 


ed ancient Dacia, The Romans, on quitting it, 
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tranſported the remains of the Dacians.into Bul- 
garia and Servia, which have been ſometimes 
called New Dacia. 


| Boicartans. 


The Bul garians always have poſſeſſed, and ſill 


retain, a peculiar language, called the Sclavonian, 


or Slavonian, greatly differing from that of the 
other German nations; fronds whence it is con- 
jectured, with probability, that if they, like the 
other Germans, derive their origin from the 
Scythians, it is from thoſe Scythians who in 
their firſt emigration took the road toward Aſia. 


They anciently dwelt on the banks of the Volga, 


at the north-weſtern part of the Caſpian Sea: 
hence their county was called Volgaria, they 


ö themſelves Volgari; and from thence, by an 
eaſy tranſition, anne and Bulgart, or Palge- 


rians. | 
ban Ae. period of their learing this country is not 
We known, but it was toward the time of 
the emperor Anaſtaſius that their irruption into 


Thrace and Macedonia took place. It was then 
they formed an eſtabliſhment in the territory 
bounded by the Black Sea, Romania, Macedo- 


nia, ang Servia. This was the centre from which 


during more than five hundred years, they fal- 
lied at all points againſt every part of the Greek 
empire within their reach. Not contented with 


aged haraſſing this falling ſtate in their 
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immediate neighbourhood, they proceeded to 
attack it even in Germany, far beyond the Da- 
nube; and in Italy itſelf ſeized and ſecured the 


duchy of Benevento. The throne of Conſtan- 
tinople, whether poſſeſſed by Greeks or Latins, 


ſtill found them their moſt inveterate and perpe- 


tual enemies. The reſources of theſe people 
ſeem wonderful; for when conquered, and al- 


moſt deſtroyed, after being purſued with carirage 
into their own country, they again appeared, in a 
ſhort time after, under the walls of Conſtantinople 
itſelf. 8 
Conſtantine Copronymus gained a great vic- 
tory over them, which coſt him not a ſingle man. 
Their king, Elerick, aſtoniſhed at ſo ſingular a 
circumſtance, doubted not but he had been be- 
trayed : the whole difficulty was to diſcover the 


traitors. The king, after an interval of ſome time, 
wrote to the emperor that he propoſed to reſign 


his crown, and lead a private life at Conſtanti- 
nople; he therefore required a ſafe conduct, and 
that he would ſend him the name of thoſe Bul- 
garians to whom he might intruſt the diſcovery 
of his deſign, and by whom he might be eſcort- 
ed. Conſtantine complied with his requeſt in 


both inſtances, by which means Elerick learning 


who were the perſons who maintained a corre- 
ſpondence with the em pire, put themall to death. 
Conſtantine made preparations to take vengeance 
for this duplicity; which gave riſe to new wars. 
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For war neither ſide ever wanted a pre- 


tence. Whenever any other enemy attacked 
an emperor, he was ſure of being haraſſed by 
the Bulgarians ; and whenever the latter were 

weakened by misfortunes, peſtilence, or famine, 


the Romans never failed to fill up the meaſure of 
their miſeries. Yet theſe enemies ſometimes 
acted in conjunction; and battalions of Bulga- 
rians were ſeen in the imperial armies deſtined to 
act againſt other nations. One of their kings, 
named Simeon, profiting by the inteſtine divi- 


| ions in the court of Conſtantinople, laid fiege to 
the city ; and it was only by expoſtulations and 


preſents that the emperor prevailed on him to 
fign a treaty and return home. 

Theſe: people, whilſt in a ſtate of oy and 
proſperity, beheld themſelves attacked by a 
horde of Ruſſians, who ſpread over their terri- 
tory. The Romans, on this occaſion, dreading, 
no doubt, that the inundation might reach them- 


| ſelves, aſſiſted the Bulgarians to ſtop its deval- 


tations. From thence enſued a ſtate of anarchy 
in the government, 'then under four brothers, 


who were on indifferent terms with each other; 
till at length, the whole authority falling into the 


hands of Samuel, a warlike prince, he employed 


' It to haraſs the Greek empire once more. Bakhil, 


who then filled. the throne, revenged theſe attacks 


by an act, the atrocity of which is unparalleled in 
hiſtory ; and which, though it has been already 
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mentioned, we ſhall repeat. Having taken fifteen 
thouſand priſoners, he cauſed all their eyes to be 
put out, aſſigning only to each hundred a guide, 


to whom he had left one eye. In this ſtate 
he ſent them to Samuel, who was ſo affected by 


a ſight ſo ſhocking, as to expire with grief tx two 
days afterwards, d 


Baſil purſued the Bulgarians, allowing them no 


reſpite. ' He defeated them in various battles, 


took ſeveral of their fortreſſes, and their king 
was killed in an aſſault. Diſcouraged by ſuch re- 
peated loſſes, the Bulgarian nobles were com- 
pelled to yield. They ſubmitted to Baſil, and 
delivered all their forts into his hands. The 


queen herſelf, ſurrounded with three of her ſons 


and fix daughters, renounced whatever right 
ſhe poſſeſſed to the throne of Bulgaria. She had 
beſides three other ſons, who had retreated to 


inacceſſible places; where Baſil ſo completely 
blockaded them, that they were compelled to 
ſurrender. He received them generouſly, and 


allotted to each ſome diſtinguiſhed poſt in his 
court or in his armies. To the mother and her 
daughters, whom he always treated with re- 
ſpe&, he allowed penſions ſuitable to their 
rank, 


Some attempts were afterwards made by the 


Bulgarians; either by malcontents or impoſtors, 


who pretending to be deſcended from the royal 
: blood, raiſed commotions againſt the people. 
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Amidſt theſe convulſions, which laſted more 
than a century, the Bulgarian empire gained ſo 
much ſtrength as to enter into an advantageous 
conteſt with that of Conſtantinople. John, king 
of Bulgaria, having. defeated Baldwin, the firſt 

Latin emperor, before Adrianople, led him cap- 
tive, and cauſed his hands and feet to be cut off. 
Thus mutilated, he was thrown into a valley, 
where he ſuffered the extremeſt miſery for three 
days before he expired, eaten by birds of prey 

and beaſts of the field. In 1225, Bulgaria was 
brought under ſubjection by Stephen king of 
Hungary, from which time the kings of Hun- 
gary have aſſumed the title of kings of Bul- 
garia, which, with Hungary itſelf, has paſſed 
to the princes of the Houſe of Auſtria; though 
the power really remains with the Turks, who 
have been in poſſeſſion of Bulgaria ever ſince 


1396. 


| OsTROGOTHS. 


The emperor Zeno, when unable to retain 
Italy, preferred, as we have ſhewn, placing on 
its throne Theodoric king of the Oſtrogoths, ra- 
ther than Odoacer king of the Heruli. He di- 
rected in a manner the victories of Theo- 
doric, and gave him advice, by following of 
which the prince became a bleſſing to his new | 
ſubjects. Never did the change of a prince cauſe - 
leſs change in a government. The ſame magi- _ 
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tfates remained, the ſame impoſts were levied. Re- 
wards and privileges were, it is true, beſtowed on 
thoſe who had favoured the revolution, but no pu- 
niſhments inflited on ſuch as were adverſe to it. 
If this moderation was partly the reſult of policy, yet 
it muſt alſo be partly attributed to the character of 


the new monarch. When he aſſumed the crown, 
he had ſworn that his conduct ſhould be ſuch that 


the Italians ſhould only repent they had not ſooner 


ſubmitted to the Goths. He kept his word, and 
the adminiſtration of juſtice was' committed to the 
moſt able and upright men. Theodoric ſometimes 
attended the pleadings, and paſſed j udgment him- 
ſelf.” He reviſed the collection of impoſts ; and 


complainants were ſure to be gainers by his exa- | 


mination. He ſhewed the utmoſt reſpect for reli- 
gion, and did honour to his faith by the practice of 
temperance, chaſtity, and the other chriſtian vir- 
tues, of which he never loſt fight. He preſerved 
peace in the church, and baniſhed ſimony from its 
elections. Eccleſiaſtical affairs were never better re- 
gulated than under this prince. All theſe praiſes 
are beſtowed on him by the catholic writers, 

though he was an arian. He is hkewiſe applauded 
for exaQneſs in repairing the damages done by his 
troops when marching, and paying for every thing 
taken for the ſervice of the armies and camps. To 
this is added, his charity to the poor, particularly wi- 
dows and orphans, and his * in redeeming 
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as many of his ſubjects as he poſſibly could from 
captivity amongſt barbarous nations. | 
Amongſt the remarkable circumſtances of the 


life of Theodoric ſhould be reckoned his journey 


to Rome, whither he was called by two rivals, who 
diſputed the ſee of the capital of the world. Their 
pretenſions had kindled a civil war, which he flattered 
himſelf he ſhould appeaſe, by deciding in favour 


Symmachus, who was firſt elected; but the par- 


tizans of Laurentius not having | ſubmitted to his 
award, he convoked a council, and made uſe of this 


opportunity to ſatisfy the deſire he had long enter- 


tained of ſeeing this renowned city. He was received 
there with the greateſt pomp ; aſliſted in the ſenate, 


and ſhewed the utmoſt deference to the members 
of this illuſtrious body. His curioſity induced him 
to viſit every thing remarkable, and he acknow- 


ledged that it was ſatisfied beyond his expectation; 
he declared he ſhould have fixed his abode in Rome 


in preference to Ravenna, if neceſſity had not de- 


tained him in the latter, which was more in ebe 


centre of his empire. 


 Theodoric was addreſſed in the low by Boetius, 


a deſcendant. of the Manlii. This patrician had 


ſtudied at Athens, and embraced the ſe& of the 
peripatetics, which he made known by the tranſlat- 
ing of Ariſtotle, with a commentary. The world 
was alſo indebted to him for tranſlations of ſeveral 


Greek writers—Pythagoras, Euclid, Plato—andſome 
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Works on theology againſt Eutyches and Neſtorius. 
Boetius had paſſed through all offices with general 


applauſe, and enjoyed a ſpotleſs reputation honour- 


ably acquired. By Theodoric he was eſteemed, 
employed, and truſted in affairs of moment; yet 
he unfortunately gave credit to the accuſations of 
thoſe who, from envy, accuſed him of holding a 


ſecret correſpondence with the emperor of Con- 


ſtantinople, and a deſign of withdrawing Rome 
from under the dominions of the Oſtrogoths, to 
put it under that of the Greeks. Theodoric, with- 
out enquiring into the ground of theſe imputations, 
cauſed Boetius, and his father-in-law Symmachus, 
who was included in the accuſation, to be put under 
arreſt ; and with equal precipitation they were both 
beheaded. | 

'This unjuſt and cruel a& was no ſooner com- 
mitted, than Theodoric was ſeized with the moſt 
bitter repentance. The remembrance of thoſe he 


525. 


had unjuſtly condemned purſued him every-where; 


and a ſhort time afterwards, the head of a large 
fiſh being ſerved up at his table, he fancied it the 
head of Symmachus, who caſt on him a menacing 
look. Struck with horror, he roſe from table, and 
ſurvived but a few days the dreadful recollection. 
This was the firſt and laſt cauſe of complaint he 
ever gave. He had three daughters by a ſiſter of 
Clovis : the one, married to Sigiſmund king of the 
Burgundians, became the mother of Sigeric. The 
ſecond married to Alaric the Second, king of the Viſt- 
NN2 
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tha by whom ſhe had Amalaric, whoſe grandfa- 
ther Theodoric governed his ſtates as an able 
guardian, and reſtored them to him like a faithful 
tuuſtee. The third, named Amalaſuntha, though 
not deſtined to a crowned head, was, perhaps, 
happier in eſpouſing Eutharic, à prince of her 
own blood, a young man generally beloved and 
eſteemed; but he died before his . father-in-law, 
leaving only one ſon, Athalaric, eight years old, 
whom the king of the Oſtrogoths at his death de- 
elared his geh under the e ee of his 
1 mother 
| Amaaſun- Thepietys: aided nil wiſdom of ehe 
| nk been highly praifed by all hiſtorians.. In a 
letter, addreſſed to the Roman ſenate, ſhe is called, 
== | the glory o fp rinces, the flower and ornament of her. 
| | | - family, the Solomon of her ſex. She is repreſented 


as having been well verſed in Greek literature, as 
well as acquainted with various languages. This 
taſte, too much diſplayed, and perhaps too much 
favoured, gave diſguſt to her Oſtrogoth mobility, leſs 
=_ verſed in letters than war. They were diſpleaſed 
= :. at her educating the young prince after the Roman 
| | manner ;—an education which, ſaid they, becomes 
| not the chief of an active and warlike nation. They 
| adding, that Theodoric, who paſſed not his youth 
in that manner, was yet not leſs endowed with vir- 
| tues and accompliſhments ; whence they concluded 
| that his grand-ſon, to reſemble him, ſhould lead a 
youth like his. In conſequence of this idea, they 
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entreated Amalaſentha to diſmiſs the pedants by 
whom her ſon was ſurrounded, and give him com- 
panions of his own age. As the requeſt was made 
in a manner which did not admit of refuſal, ſhe 
yielded; and the young prince, having no longer 
any check on his paſſions, gave himſelf up to ex- 
ceſſes, fell ſick, and died in the flower of his age, 
without leaving any. poſterity. 


Amalafuntha had to ſtruggle with the faction of 


che Oſtrogoth nobility, who had deprived her of the 


education of her ſon. Whilit the governed in 


that prince's name, ſhe had puniſhed them. But 
the exile and death of the three principal of them 
had only increaſed the hatred of the reſt ; and ſhe 
now found herſelf unable to reſiſt alone their deſire 
of revenge. Flattering herſelf the ſhould find in 
one of her couſins, named Theodotus, the qualities 
neceſlary to ſupport her againſt her enemies, and 
above all, an inviolable gratitude to her, ſhe aſſo- 
ciated him to the throne, declaring him king, and 
her colleague ; not doubting but he would leave her 
the greateſt part of that authority, of which ſhe was 
willing to allow him a ſhare : but in this expectation 
the was diſappointed. Theodotus wanted the whole 
power, and joining with the enemies of the princeſs, 
had her put under arreſt, and tranſported to an iſland, 
in the midſt of a lake, where ſhe was ſtrangled, 
whilſt in the bath, by ſome friends of thoſe whom 
ſhe had exiled :—a crime which was perpetrated 
with the conſent, perhaps by the orders, of the un- 
| NN3. 
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grateful Theodotus. This princeſs, who may be 


reckoned the victim of literature and knowledge, 


took every means for propagating ſcience throughout 
her kingdom, where ſhe maintained ſchools; and 
on hearing that the profeſſors of thoſe at Rome 
were not paid with exactnęſs, ſhe wrote thus to the 


ſenate: © The arts are nouriſhed and ſupported by 


e rewards. It is ſhocking to deprive thoſe who 
5 have the care of inſtructing our youth of their 


« ſalaries : we ſhould rather encourage them to 
„ the n of this wy 15 an . of 


5 their pay.“ 
juſtinian, who had kept up an intercourſe with 
this princeſs, undertook to avenge her death. He 


declared war againſt the Oſtrogoths, againſt whom 


he ſent his general Belifarius, Theodotus, wha 
had courage enough to be an aſſaſſin, but not a 


warrior, made an offer to the emperor to abdicate 
his royalty, and relinquiſh the crown into his hands, 
On ſome advantages, however, gained by his ſub- 


jects without his concurrence, he retracted his offer, 


That which he refuſed to do on this ray of hope, 
the Oſtrogoths now compelled him to, They 


drove him from a throne of which he was unwor- 
thy, and placed on it Vitiges, not elevated by birth, 
but capable of ſupporting it by his talents. He 
had one continual ſtruggle with Beliſarius, and 


Narſes, a general of no leſs ability than the former, 
who was ſent to fecond him. Thoſe talents which, 
if 'united againſt him, might have ruined Vitiges, 
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became uſeleſs by the rivalry and continual con- 
tradiction which ſubſiſted between their poſſeſſors. 
Beliſarius ſoon became maſter of Rome, to which 
Vitiges laid ſiege. The general had to fight not 
only with the enemy without, but the Romans 
within, who were offended that their city ſnould be 
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made the ſeat of war, and who to avoid it would 


have willlingly yielded to the firſt who offered. The 
ſiege laſted a year, during which time the Romans, 
who took but little. intereſt in the diſpute, ſuffered 
all the horrors of peſtilence and famine. The 
Goths, at length, compelled to retire by the ſuc- 
cours which arrived to join Beliſarius, directed their 
fury againſt Milan, in which the generals of the em- 
pire had placed a ſtrong garriſon; but which did not 
prevent this unfortunate town from being taken. The 
conquerors, who had a conſiderable body of Bur- 
gundians in their pay, razed the city to the founda- 


tions, put to the ſword every one of the inhabitants 


capable of bearing arms,' to the number of thirty 
thouſand, and gave their wives to the Burgundians. 
Such were the wars of thoſe days ! 

Vitiges employed all his reſources to excite ſome 
uſeful diverſions. He excited Choſroes, king of 


Perſia, againſt the empire, and called in the Franks 
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alſo to his aſſiſtance: but the latter means did not | 


ſucceed. That people, when they had once entered 

Italy, fell equally on both parties, and pillaging them 

alike, returned laden with booty. After various 
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conteſts; in which the loſs conſtantly olineighed the 


advantages, Vitiges was ſhut up in Ravenna his ca- 
pital. He wrote to the emperor, from whom he 


obtained moderate conditions; but Beliſarius think- 
ing them too favourable, refuſed to ſign them. 
The Oſtrogoth nobility, tired of the war, reſort- 
ed to another expedient that of offering the 


crown to Beliſarius: to which ſingular ſtep Vitiges 


alſo conſented. The general entered the town, 


ſeized on all the treaſures, received the king and 
his family under his protection, and diſdaining a 


| Totila, 457. 


throne, which he probably ſaw to be very unſtable, 
fet off with his priſoners for Conſtantinople, having 
been recalled s order af the r to . the 
Perſians. 

In this great man appears to im conſilied the 


dnl ſtrength of his army; for when it entered 


into Ravenna it appeared ſo inconſiderable, that 
the wives of the Goths did not abſtain from ſpit- 


them for their cowardice. Ta The 5 Greek general | 


having left the government in confuſion, the 


Goths ſet up two kings in the courſe of 4 year, 


who were both murdered, and found a third in the 


perſon of Totila, nephew to the laſt of theſe unfor- 
tunate monarchs. A reign of eleven years was to 
him a war of equal duration. Far from having 
contracted that ferociouſneſs of character which a 
habit of carnage induces, few monarchs have been 


ed 
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fo humane as Totila, even with reſpect to his ene- 
mies. When after a long ſiege he at length became 
maſter of Naples, fearing that the inhabitants, who 
had ſuffered the moſt dreadful extremes of famine, 
might, from exceſſive hunger, ſwallow their food 
too eagerly, he placed guards at the gates to pre- 
vent any one from going out, and took care- that 
victuals was only moderately provided, augmenting 
the quantity from day to day. When by this be- 
nevolent attention the Neapolitans had recoyered 
their ſtrength, Totila removed the guards, and al- 
lowed them to depart whither they pleaſed. 
The Romans, in a ſimilar circumſtance, obtained 
from him a diminution of their miſery, and felt the 
infliction of a lefler evil as a benefit. Rome was 
blockaded by him, and the famine was ſo great, 
that. after having exhauſted every kind of eatable, 
the food even of the cattle, and the graſs growing 
in their ſtreets, and ramparts, the inhabitants en- 


treated their governor; Beflas, put in by the Greek 


emperor, either to provide them with food, ſuffer 


them to quit the town, or kill them in it. But Beſ— 


{as quietly anſwered: “ Food I have none; there 
will be, no ſecurity in ſuffering you to go; and 
sto kill you would be impiety.“ Beliſarius, who 
Was ſent into Italy to endeavour to retrieve affairs 
from this ſtate of confuſion, ſtrove in vain to 
raiſe the blockade, which would have laſted longer 
than it did, had not four Iſaurian ſoldiers opened 
the gates to Totila, In the firſt emotion of anger, 
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he nn. to put all the inhabitants to the ſword, 


to puniſh them for having deſerted his banner, via 
diſplayed that of the Greeks ; but on the petition | 


of a deacon, named Pelagius, he granted the Ro- 
mans their lives, and forbad his ſoldiers to put any 


one to death; but allowed them to plunder. This 
they ſo completely fulfilled, that nothing remained 


but the walls of the houſes ; and women of the firſt 
diſtinction were reduced to beg their bread. 


 Totila had flattered himſelf that by the poſſeſſion 
of Rome, he ſhould have made advantageous con- 
ditions with Juſtinian ; and on finding this expec- 
tation fruſtrated, determined on deſtroying it to its 
foundations. Beliſarius, being informed of this in. 
tent, wrote to him to diſſuade him; and after expa- 
tiating on the greatneſs and majeſty of this ancient 
city, whoſe magnificence was the work of ſo many 

ages, he added: He who ſhould deſtroy it 
4 would be looked on as an enemy of the human 
6c race, ſince he would aboliſh the monuments of the 
& valour and virtues of the greateſt men. Should 
* you remain victorious, you could never forgive 
« yourſelf for having razed the nobleſt town of 
« your tate, if we ſay not of the whole earth. If, 


* on the contrary, fortune ſhould prove unfavour- 


te able to you, the conqueror will conſider himſelf 
e obliged to you for the preſervation of a place of 


„ ſuch importance 5 whereas its deſtruction could 


« only expoſe you to the effects of his reſent- | 
© ment.” Theſe arguments had their ęffect on 
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Totila. He choſe a middle courſe, and cauſed about 
a third part of its walls to be broken down, by mak- 
ing breaches at ſet diſtances. But he withdrew from 
it the ſenate, the citizens, women, and children, 
whom he diſperſed at twenty leagues round, and 
left it not a ſingle inhabitant. 

According to the manners of the * day, it 
is not eaſy to conceiye how a city, containing 
three .or four hundred thouſand ſouls, ſhould be 
To perfectly emptied, that on the return of Beli- 
ſarius to it, a few days after, he found abſolutely 
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no one perſon in it, He employed his army in 


cleanſing the ditches, and filling up the breaches 
in the walls. The inhabitants returned in crowds, 
and each recognized his own houſe, which Beliſa- 
rius reſtored to him, Totila, informed of its repo- 
pulation, haſtened thither, but finding it already in 
a ſtate of defence ſoon retired. The viciſſitudes of a 
very changeable war placed him once more in con- 
dition to appear before Rome, which was a ſecond 


time delivered to him by ſome Iſaurian ſoldiers. 


Far from attempting to deſtroy, he then applied 
himſelf to embelliſhing it, recalled the ſenate, and 

_ reſtored its ancient dignity to this auguſt aſſembly, 

He beſtowed on the citizens ſuch of their property 
as they could diſcover ; and, after the manner of the 
ancient emperors, gave the grand games of the cir- 
cus, at which he preſided in perſon, This difference 
of conduct in Totila was occaſioned by an anſwer 


he had received from the king of the Franks, 
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' whoſe daughter he had demanded in marriage. 


* My daughter,” he had faid, © will eſpouſe none 
6. but a king; and I cannot reckon as ſuch a 


© prince who has not been able to preſerve his ca- 


“ pital, but was obliged to demoliſh a part of it, 
“ and abandon the remainder to the enemy.” This 


anſwer would have been ſtill more grating, had 


Totila, neglectful of the advice of Belifarius, ren- 


dered the reſtoration of his capital impoſſible. 


The abſence of this general from Italy, who had 


been recalled to make head once more againſt the 


Perſians, facilitated the conqueſt of Sicily by Totila; 


and Juſtinian, juſtly alarmed by his progreſs, and 


finding he muſt either ſubdue him or give up all 


authority over Italy, raiſed a formidable army, 


which he ſent againſt him under the command of 
Narſes. 'Totila and he watched each other, and 
reciprocally judged that the apparent preparations 
for attack or retreat were far from indicating their 
real-intentions., At length Narſes was moſt fortunate 
in his conjectures, and obſerving that Totila had 
given orders to his ſoldiers, when drawn up in order 
of battle, to retire and take their repaſt, as if they 


were not to fight that day, the diſcerning general 


concluded he was on the point of being attacked; and 


he was not miſtaken. The action was ſanguinary, 


and diſputed on both ſides for many hours with 
equal obſtinacy. The Gothic cavalry being broken, 
threw the infantry into confuſion; the latter fled, and 
hurried the king, who was ſeverely. wounded, along 
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with how, who died on dreſſing his wound. The 


cotemporary hiſtorians, both Romans and Goths, 
beſtow the higheſt praiſes on the courage, huma- 
nity, teniperance, moderation, and above all the 
juſtice of this prince, who conducted himſelf to all 


his ſubjects, of whatever nation, like a father to his 
children. They. particularly expatiate on his mo- 


deration and clemency to the vanquiſhed. In all 
the towns he took, he paid the greateſt attention to 
the honour of the women; and in ſpite of the en- 
treaties of his whole army condemned one of his 
braveſt officers to death, for having failed in this 


attention to the daughter of a Roman, in Calabria, 
and confiſcated all his property to the uſe of the 


injured woman. 


The death of Totila WIRE" his TR 10 
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the greateſt confuſion, though Teia, who was 


raiſed to be his ſucceſſor, was one of the braveſt 


men of his nation. But if he reſembled Totila in 
valour, he was far unlike him in juſtice and huma- 


nity. On hearing that Rome had ſurrendered to 


Narſes, he, in revenge, put all the Romans he could 


lay hands on to death; not ſparing the women, and 


even children, of ſenators, to the number of three 


hundred. Theſe murders were requited by repriſals, 


and the war between the two nations became more 
cruel than it had ever been. Teia acted with the 
deſperation of a man impatient to conquer or die. 
The Greeks, whoſe forces were more numerous, 


than his, beſieged him on a mountain, to which: 
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they had compelled him to retreat with his army. 
The place was attacked as by aſſault, and Teia 


defended himſelf as at a breach. He placed himſelf 
in the firſt rank to encourage his ſoldiers by his 
example. Thoſe of Narſes recognized him, and 
knowing that his death would end the combat, and 
moſt probably the war, directed all their attempts 
againſt him; ſome attacked him with their pikes, 
others with their darts, which he received on his 
ſhield without ever retiring a ſingle ſtep. When his 
thield became ſo loaded with darts that he could no 
longer ſupport it, he called for another; but in the 
moment employed for changing it for the third 


time, he received in his unguarded breaſt a javelin, 
and fell on the ſame ſpot where he had planted 


himſelf in the beginning of the action, yielding his 


Taft breath on a heap of enemies who had fallen by | 
His hand. 


The Oſtrogoths, coi extremely diſcouraged 
by his death, continued the fight, and renewed it 
the next day till the approach of night. On the 
third day they ſent deputies to Narſes, who granted 
them all they demanded; and in conſequence of the 
capitulation, thoſe who preferred remaining in Italy 
had permiſſion ſo to do, with the enjoyment of their 


property, and the privileges of Romans. Thoſe 


who choſe to return to their homes took their fur- | 
niture and effects, and retired whither they would, 
on the promiſe of never more bearing arms againſt 
the Romans. Thus ended the empire of the Oſ- 
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trogoths, which laſted only ſixty- four years from its 
foundation by Theodoric. Narſes for fifteen years 


governed Italy greatly to the ſatisfaction of its inha- 


bitants; and was, to their infinite regret, recalled 


from it by a court intrigue. On his departure be- 


gan the government of the Lombards, which ſuc- 
ceeded to that of the Oſtrogoths. 


| LOMBARDS. 


The nation of the Lombards originated from a diſ- 
pute amongſt the Gepidæ, inhabiting the northern 


banks of the Danube. A civil diſſenſion cauſed the 


diviſion of theſe people, ſome of whom diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves from the reſt by the length of their 


' beards and hence their appellation Longobarbs, 


and Lombards, under which denomination they 
| ſettled in Pannonia. They ſhaved the back of 
their .heads, but let the hair grow on the front 
and temples, probably to keep company with their 
beards, from amongſt which their faces could not 


appear to great advantage. They had ſeveral wars, 


both with their neighbours and the empire; the 
moſt obſtinate of which ſeems, as is commonly the 
caſe, to have been between them and their ancient 
relatives the Gepidz. Alboin, the ſon of their king 
Audoin, killed with his own hand in battle Tho- 
riſmond, the ſon of Thuriſind, king of the Gepidæ: 
after which he demanded to be admitted to his 
father's table;—an honour amongſt the Lombards 

equivalent to a military triumph with the Romans. 
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But whoever expected this favour muſt appear in 


the armour of the enemy he had conquered. 


„Where,“ ſaid the ſevere Audoin to his ſon, 
ce where is the armor of Thoriſmond ?”” No more 
was requiſite to induce. the young hero to ſet off, 
accompanied with forty brave companions : | he ar- 
rived at the court of Thuriſind, and demanded the 


_ ſpurs of his ſon. The monarch, ſtruck by his in- 
trepidity, beſtowed them on him ; and he returned 


to take that place at the royal ain which he 


had by a double right acquired. | 
The ſame Alboin, when on the throne, killed with 


his own hand Cuniſmond, king of the Gepidæ, 


and cauſed a' cup to be made of the unfortunate 
monarch's ſkull, which he uſed in his public feſti- 
vals. He eſpouſed Roſamunda, the daughter of 
this prince, who had fallen with other captives into 
his hands. He had ſo far recommended himſelf to 
the eſteem of Narſes, that he fixed on him to avenge 


the injury he had received from the ſecond Juſti- 
nian, in his recalling him from Italy, where this 


great man had rendered the moſt ſignal ſervice to 
the empire. His detractors, at the head of which 


was the empreſs Sophia, accuſed him of aſpiring to 


the ſovereignty. © I will employ him,“ ſaid that 


princeſs, imprudently, to «diſtribute the wool to 


e my women to ſpin.“ “ And I,“ replied the old 
eunuch, © will provide her with a web, which defy. 
* her ever to unravel.” Narſes, in reality, before he 
left Italy, communicated and explained to his friend 
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Alboin the means of maintaining himſelf there. 


Theſe he made uſe of with dexterity, without ex- 
periencing much obſtruction on the part of Lon- 


ginus, the ſucceſſor of Narſes. He had changed 


the government of the Goths, - which his predeceſ- 
ſor had preſerved; and inſtead of Roman magiſ- 
trates, Longinus had placed a duke in each town, 


in whoſe hands the civil and military power were 
united, without excepting even Rome from this 


general law, whoſe ſenate he ſuppreſſed, and who 
had alſo its duke. He himſelf took the title of 


exarch, adopted or imitated from the eccleſiaſtic 


government, and anſwering to metropolitan : that 
is, he reſerved to himſelf an inſpection into, and 
juriſdiction over, the conduct of theſe dukes, whom 
he depoſed at his pleaſure. Longinus fixed his 


abode at Ravenna, in which he was imitated by his 


ſucceſſors; from whence aroſe their title of exarchs 


of Ravenna. | 
In the courſe of three years, Alboin firmly eſta- 


oliſhed the Lombard throne, in that part of Italy 
ſince called Lombardy. He fixed on Pavia as his 
capital, and left garriſons of Lombards in each of 
the numerous towns and territories that ſurren- 
dered to him, proportionate to their ſize; _ theſe 
were under the government. of an officer whom he 
honoured with the title of duke ; which title they 
retained only ſo long as the prince thought proper 
to confide to them the government. There were 
thirty-ſix of theſe dukes, when Alboin was preci- 
K a o | 
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pitated to the tomb by a tragical end of his own 
bringing on. | | 


This monarch, in a great. feſtival given to his fa- 


vourites, at which his queen was preſent, ordering 


his cup of ſtate to be filled with wine, preſented to 
Roſamund her father's ſkull, with order to drink 


from it. At the horrid propoſal ſhe haſtily quitted 
the table, and from that moment determined on 


revenge. For this purpoſe, ſhe addreſſed a young 
officer, named Helmichild ; but he refuſed her re- 
queſt, till the queen gaining information of an in- 
trigue he carried on with one of her ladies, one 


night took her place, and making herſelf known 


in the morning, convinced Helmichild there was 


no retreating, and that his ſafety depended on the 


death of the monarch. Upon this he engaged 
ſome aſſaſſins, who ſuddenly attacked Alboin whilſt 
ſleeping in his chamber after dinner. The king en- 


deavoured to draw his ſword and defend himſelf, 


but Roſamund had ſecured it in the ſcabbard ; he 
warded the blows for a ſhort time with a ſtool, till 


overcome by numbers he fell dead at their feet. 


Roſamund, beſides her hand, had promiſed the 


Lombard throne to the murderer; but inſurmount- 


able difficulties attended the performance of this lat- 


ter promiſe. The new- married pair were compelled 


to fly to eſcape the rage of the Lombards; and took 
refuge at Rome under the exarch Longinus. The 


exarch imagining that a union with Roſamund, 
added to the wealth ſhe had brought with her, 
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might conduce to his being acknowledged king of 
the Lombards, engaged her to free herſelf from 
her preſent huſband. Equally cruel and ambitious, 
ſhe, with her own hand, preſented the poiſoned cup 
to Helmichild on his leaving the bath. He had 
ſcarcely ſwallowed half of it before its effects be- 
came ſenſible, when inſtantly ſeizing his ſword, he 
held it to the throat of his perfidious wife, and 
compelled her to ſwallow the remainder, and they 
both expired victims of ambition and treachery in 
the moſt dreadful tortures. 
The Lombards elected Clephis, a man of high 
diſtinction amongſt them, king. He was warlike, 
and purſued his conquelts as far as Rome but his 
_ unrelenting harſhneſs equally diſguſted the Italians 
whom he had ſubdued, and his own Lombard ſub- 
jects. Some of both nations joined in a plot to aſ- 
ſaſſinate both him and his wife Meſſana. 
dukes, once more delivered from the authority of a 
ſuperior, thought it no longer neceſſary to provide 
themſelves with a maſter, but each enjoyed abſolute 
power in his own duchy. - 
Notwithſtanding this diviſion of power, by which 585. 
its ſtrength was leſſened, the Lombard kingdom 
was ſtill aggrandized at the expence of the empire 
—each duke extending his territory as much as poſ- 
ſible. The progreſs they made determined the em- 
peror Maximus to adopt ſerious meaſures for the 
preſervation of what he had remaining in Italy. 


The 
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Belides lerying a vaſt army, he, by a tiderable | 
ſum of money, induced Childebert, king of the 
Franks, to ſecond his endeavours. When intelli- 
gence of theſe preparations reached the Lombards, 
concluding they ſhould be unable to reſiſt them 
without a chief, they elected Autharis, the ſon of 
Clephis, and placed him on the throne of his father. 

After having ſignalized his valour by ſome mi- 
litary exploits, this prince evinced his prudence by 
his regulations in government. He was ſenfible 


that, accuſtomed as the dukes had been to authority, 


it would be difficult to bring them wholly under 
ſubjection, wherefore he engaged to maintain them 


and their children in the government, unleſs they 


became liable to be depoſed by rebellion, a trea- 
chery which was denominated felony. He re- 
ceived from them an oath to aſſiſt him with all their 


forces in time of war, and to pay the half of their 


revenues for the maintenance of his regal dignity. 
The reſt they were allowed to diſpoſe of as they 
pleaſed. Such was the firſt law of fiefs, whoſe 
origin 1s, by ſome authors, attributed to the Lom- 
bards ; but it appears that this mode of poſſeſſion 


was already known in France, and the Lombards 
only ſubjected it to rules which other nations 


adopted after them. Autharis alſo publiſhed ſeveral 


falutary laws againſt theft, murder, adultery, and 


other crimes. He is ſaid to be the firſt king of that 


nation who adopted chriſtianity, and the greateſt 
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part of his ſubjects followed his example, who, as 
they were inſtructed in it by arian biſhops, were 
long infected with that hereſy. 

Autharis not only ſecured the tranquillity of his 
ſubjects by wholeſome laws, but provided for their 
ſafety by removing the Franks from his frontiers 
by the rich preſents he beſtowed on them : nor did 
he ule theſe means from puſillanimity, ſince when 
theſe people, in violation of their word, returned, 
he advanced againſt them, and drove them out. 
By the conqueſts he afterwards obtained in Italy, 
the Lombard poſſeſſions became involved with thoſe 
of the empire, that is, with thoſe of the exarchate; 
and Rome belonged to the latter power, or rather 
might be ſaid to remain in an uncertain ſtate be- 


tween ſubjection and liberty, ſometimes under the 


protection of kings, and at others of exarchs. It 


was the ſame with many of the duchies, who paid 


but a precarious obedience to the authority on 
which they were dependent. Hence aroſe continual 
wars between the exarchs and their dukes; the 


Lombard dukes and their kings; and theſe latter, 


and the exarchs. The dominion of the exarchs 
extended over the Bologneſe, Romagna, the 


marſhes or vallies of Ferrara and Comachio, the 


duchy of Urbino, and the provinces now compoſing 
the kingdom of Naples. Autharis was in poſſeſſion 
of the remainder; and penetrating to the remoteſt 
; extremity of Calabria, entered on horſeback into 
the ſea, and ſtriking his lance into a poſt on the 
003 
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ſhore—<. This,“ ſaid he, © ſhall be the boundary 
6e of the empire of the Lombards! This poſt a 
long time remained, and was known by the name 
of the pillar of Autharis. This prince is blameable 
for a defective policy, in having ſuffered ſome of the 
dukes—that of Benevento in particular—to have 
arrogated an authority which became very trouble. 


ſome to his ſucceſſors. Perhaps it was not in his 


power to act otherwiſe. He died by poiſon in Pa- 
via, his capital, aiter a reign of eight years, without 

either the authors or cauſes of the crime by which 
he ſuffered being diſcovered; unleſs it ſhould be 
imagined that his power was become offenſive to 


the nobility. 
- Autharis left no child, but Aide named Theu- 


| aelinda fo highly eſtcemed, that the choice of a 


king was referred to her. She proved herſelf 


- worthy the confidence of her nation, and Agilulf, 


duke of Tunis, and a near relation of the late mo- 
narch, was indebted for her crown and her hand 
to the univerſal acknowledgment of his merit. 


His reign proved long and happy, though the peace 


of it was often diſturbed by inteſtine wars with his 
dukes: but he relieved his ſubjects from their greateſt 
miſeries, and ſecured them from foreign wars; whilſt 
thoſe of the exarchate were alternately attacked by 
the Franks and Huns, the latter of whom maſſacred 
vaſt numbers, and carried away captives their wives 
and children. At the perſuaſion of his queen he 
embraced the catholic religion: he cauſed his ſon 
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Adaluald, who ſucceeded him, to be xcknovledget 
king during his life-time. 


567 


This prince governed with wiſdom, till an envoy 8 


of the emperor Heraclius, abuſing the truſt repoſed 


in him by Adaluald, adminiſtered him a beverage, - 


which plunged him into a ſtupid melancholy. After 
this, the traitor engaged the unfortunate prince to 
put to death twelve of his nobility, on a pretended 
conſpiracy formed againſt him. Alarmed by this 
maſſacre, the nobility aſſembled, and placed Ario- 


vald, duke of Turin, on the throne, who had eſ- 


pouſed Gundeberg, the ſiſter of Adaluald. This 
election produced a civil war; which, Adaluald 


dying, was ſoon concluded. The queen Theude- 


linda, divided between her ſon-in-law and her own 


ſon, though more inclining to her unfortunate child, 


expired almoſt at the ſame time with gricf. 

The poſſeſſion of the crown did not ſecure her 
daughter Gundeberg from a heavy mortiſication, 
the more heavy as it was undeſerved. She had the 
misfortune to inſpire Adalulf, one of the chief lords 
of the court, with a violent paſſion ; who finding it 
to be neglected, and fearing leait the thould reveal 
his criminal paſſion to her huſband, accuicd her of 
_ conſpiring againſt his life, with an intent to beſtow 
her hand and throne on Tato, duke of Etruria. 
Ariovald, in a tranſport of rage and jealouſy, with- 
out entering into any examination, cauſed his inno- 
cent queen to be confined in a caſtle and treated * 
with ſeverity. Her misfortunes reached the ears of 
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Clothaire, king of the Franks, who reproached the 
Lombard monarch with giving credit to ſuſpicions 


ſo injurious and cruel, on the teſtimony of a ſingle 


_ perſon only. In uncertain caſes, recourſe was had 
to arms; and Ariovald ordered a combat to take 


5 place between Adalulf, and a champion choſen by 


the queen. The latter fortunately was victorious, 


and the princeſs was reſtored to all her rights. 


Gundebcrg 
and Rotha- 
11s, 636. 


The queen had either never loſt the eſteem of 
the nation, or the victory gained by her champion 
had wholly reſtored it her, as on the death of her 


- huſband, which happened ſoon after, the Lombards 


conferred on her the right they had allowed her 
mother Theudelinda, of taking a huſband who 
ſhould be their king. The choice of Gundeberg 


fell on Rotharis, an able man, but a zealous 


arian. Till his time, the Lombards had been 
guided by oral laws; but he compoſed for them 
thoſe written ones, which ſome able civilians have 
preferred even to the Roman. The Lombard manner 


Dy” arranging then muſt at leaſt be allowed the pre- 


ference. In the Roman code, the emperor was ſole 


legiſlator ; ſo that, properly ſpeaking, the will of the 


prince was the law. But the Lombard kings did not 


arrogate to themſelves that power : their reſolutions 
had not the force of laws, till approved by the chief 


_ nobility, after having undergone an examination by 


a ſolemn aſſembly, convoked for the purpoſe. Ro- 


tharis did not believe that by introducing this form 


he ſhould weaken the monarchic power, His at- 
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tachment. to arianiſm was the cauſe of ſome diſ- 
turbances in his kingdom, which was almoſt all ca- 


tmolic. Some alſo aroſe at Rome from the preten- 


ſions of the exarch; to whoſe yoke the ancient ca- 
pital of the world, long accuſtomed to the ſound of 
liberty, did not eaſily ſubmit. Rotharis took no 
part in theſe diſputes, nor in thoſe between the 
exarchs and their dukes. One of the former 
had taken the title of king, expecting to be ſup- 
ported by the ſoldiers, but they murdered him. 
Both the Lombard and Roman dukes had wars 
between themſelves, but which trenched not on the 
tranquillity of Rotharis; he left his kingdom to 
his ſon Rodoald. This young prince followed not 
the ſteps of his father. He had been aſſociated in the 
throne with him four years; but he reigned but one 
alone, and was killed by a Lombard whoſe wife he 
had ſeduced. Of Aribert, whom the nation put in 
his place, hiſtory ſays nothing, excepting that he 
built a ſuperb oratory at Pavia, and divided his 
kingdom between two of his ſons. The eldeſt, 
Partharit, choſe Milan for his reſidence, and Gun- 
debert fixed his abode at Pavia. 
By this diviſion, Grimoald, duke of W 
found himſelf ſtronger than either of his brothers, 
and united both treachery and cunning to gain poſ- 
ſeſſion of the whole kingdom. Gundebert, diſcon- 
tented with his portion, though as the youngeſt ſon 
he had no right to expe& ſo much, meditated the 
appropriating that of his elder brother, and im- 
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parted his deſign to the duke of Benevento, whoſe 
aſſiſtance he required. Grimoald came to Pavia 


to Gundibert, to whom he had cauſed it to be in- 


ſinuated that he intended to kill him. In conſe- 


quence of the treacherous council given the young 
monarch, he put on a cuiraſs under his robe, and 


the duke, on embracing him, pretended to be aſto- 
niſhed at finding him armed, and cried aloud, that 
the king doubtleſs intended his deſtruction; at the 
ſame moment he ran him through with his ſword, 

and laid him dead at his feet. He then ſeized his pa- 
lace with the treaſures it contained, and was. pro- 


claimed king. A ſon of Gundebert was ſaved, 
being a r and r the attention of Gri- 


möõald. 


Partharit of the king of the Avares, with whom he 


had taken refuge. This unfortunate prince, when 


on the point of being delivered to him, took, in that 


_ extremity, the reſolution of truſting to his genero- 


fity, and threw himſelf into the power of his rival. 
Grimoald, pleaſed with his confidence, or willing to 


- appear ſo, received him with affection; but in pro- 
portion as the people ſhewed a regard for him, the fa- 


vour of the uſurper declined. Unulf, who had been 


employed by Partharit to gain this aſylum for him, 


obſerved the change, and adviſed the prince to el- 


ee on the news of this murder, tone 
Milati; where he left his wife Rodelinda, and his ſon 
Cunibert, an infant. Grimoald cauſed them to be 
removed; and guardedto Benevento; and demanded 
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cape. He found means to change dreſſes with the 
centinel placed conſtantly over him, and by help 
of this diſguiſe got off, and paſſed into Gaul. 
Grimoald, though hurt by the fucceſsfu] artifice, 
praiſed the fidelity of Unulf, and far from ſhewing 
any reſentment at it, gave him liberty to ſtay 
where he was, or follow the fortunes of his maſter. 
| Grimoald wore the crown more honourably than 
he had acquired it. He beſtowed the duchy of Be- 
nevento on his ſon, This prince being attacked 
there by the emperor Conſtans in perſon, his father 
haſtened to his aſſiſtance, and diſpatched Geſuald, 
who had been tutor to him in his youth, to inform 
him of his approaching arrival. The meſſenger 


was taken, and did not conceal from the emperor 


the object of his miſſion : Conſtans required from 
him, under pain of the moſt cruel tortures, to 
give the beſieged an entirely different account from 
the fort of their ramparts, where he allowed him to 
addreſs them. He advanced accordingly, and as 
ſoon as he was within hearing, cried; with a loud 
voice: Take courage, and banith all fear, for 
“your father is at hand with a numerous army: 


“ this very night he will reach the banks of the 


* Sangro. I recommend to you my beloved wife 
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“and children, for I am in the hands of a perfi- 


« dious enemy, who is on the point of putting me 
to death.” He propheſied but too truly, for 
the emperor, who ought to have admired his great- 
nels of ſoul, ordered his head to be cut off, and 
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thrown by a machine into the town. He was pu- 

niſhed for his barbarity by the total defeat of his 
' army, and the loſs of ſeveral towns, which the king 
of the Lombards took from him. Grimoald, in 
the peace which ſucceeded, reformed and aug- 
mented the code compiled by Rotharis. The ca- 
tholic religion, which he embraced, became during 
bis reign the prevailing religion of the Lombards, N 


and remained ſo ever after. 


He wiſhed to leave his throne to Garibald, "ki 
ſon, but Partharit returned from Gaul in time to 
ſecure it for himſelf. He found his wife Rodelinda 
alive, and Cunipert his ſon, whom he aſſociated 
with him. After his deceaſe, Alachis, duke of Breſ- 
cia and Trent, who had revolted, and been par- 


doned in the life-time of Partharit, reſumed the 
title of king, which he maintained at the head of 
an army againſt Cunipert ; but he would not con- 
ſent to a ſingle combat propoſed to him by the law- 
ful monarch to avoid bloodſhed. A battle enſued, 


A deacon of the church of Pavia, named Zeno, 
who extremely. reſembled Cunipert in ſhape and 


countenance, came to him before the battle, and 
entreated him to ſuffer him to wear his armour : 


If I periſh,” ſaid he, © the loſs will not be con- 
. © fiderable; but on your preſervation depends that 
& of the church and ſtate.” The king had ſome 


difficulty in accepting this generous offer, but at 


length yielded to the preſſing entreaties of his moſt 
faithful ſubjects: All the efforts of the rebels were, 
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as was expected, directed againſt the imaginary mo- 
narch ; Zeno was killed ; and Cunipert gained the 
victory, which was ſucceeded by a happy reign. 

As his ſon Luitbert was ſtill young at the time of 
his death, he placed him under the guardianſhip of 
Aſprand, a man of diſtinguiſhed birth and merit. Ra- 


gumbert, duke of Turin, took advantage of the mi- 
nority, to attempt raiſing himſelf to the ſovereignty, 


and by a victory obtained over Aſprand, he ſuc- 
ceeded; but he died almoſt immediately after, 
leaving his pretenfions and his forces to his ſon 
' Aripert, who once more conquered Aſprand, and 
made priſoner the young king, whom he cauſed to 
be ſtifled in a bath, and not having been able to take 
his guardian, he in revenge put out the eyes of his 
ſon, and cut off the noſe and ears of his wife and 
daughter. Luitprand, whom providence reſerved 
for great affairs, he ſpared from regard to his ex- 
treme youth, and ſent him back to his father. The 
fame providence provided Afprand with reſources. 
He found means to raiſe an army of Lombards and 
foreigners, and gave battle to the uſurper, who was 
drowned in the Teſino in his flight ;—by this death 
probably eſcaping chaſtiſement for the cruelties he 
had committed on an innocent woman and her 
children. It is obſerved of him that he governed 
with moderation and equity, and was very liberal 
to the churches, particularly to that of Rome, 
which he enriched with beautiful domains. 
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Aſprand reigned but three months after his vic- 2 
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_ tory, and left his throne to Luitprand, his ſon ;—a 
throne ſurrounded. with dangers. The young 
prince eſcaped them by his prudence and valour, 

- which latter quality he might be ſaid to carry too 

far in the following inſtance. Being informed that 

two perſons of his court had entered into a con- 
ſpiracy againſt him, and waited only a favourable 
moment for the execution of their plot, he took 
them' to walk with him in a thick wood, and pre- 
ſenting them a ſword, reproached them with their 
perfidy, and ſaid: - You may now fulfil your inten- 

< tions, ſince you have me here alone.“ Theſe few 
words, his look; his geſture, and the impreſſion 
made by his frankneſs and generoſity, were ſuch, 

_ _ that they both threw themſelves at his feet, and be- 
came ever after the moſt faithful of his ſubjects. 

He with equal good fortune diſconcerted other con- 
ſpiracies againſt him. Luitprand was alſo one of 
the Lombard legiſlators. Under his reign com- 
menced the temporal power of the popes, and he 
had a ſhare in the circumſtances which attended 


this event. 
rower f Rome, formerly the capital of the world, whichtuo 
de Fare, centuries before had been forſaken by Conſtantine, 
which had been repeatedly plundered, ſacked, and 
burnt, ſtill ſupported itſelf by its own greatneſs. It 
contained a biſhop, and very rich clergy, a ſenate, and 
duke dependent on the exarchs, who were themſelves 
dependent on the Conſtantinopolitan emperor. 80 
diſſtant an authority had frequently but little power 
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over the two firſt bodies—the clergy, and the 
ſenate—who were all dependent on the people. It 


was alſo impoſſible but that a people, ſtill proud of 
their ancient majeſty, ſhould be more willingly go- 


verned by the counſel of their prieſts and the ma- 


giſtrates born within their walls than by ſtrangers 
and foreigners, whilſt mwardly they ſpurned the 


idea of any maſter—as well their own dukes and 
the Lombards, as the Greek. emperors and their 
exarchs. . | | £ 
The emperor Leo, the Iſaurian, having» deter- 
mined to deſtroy the worihip of images, ordered 
them to be broken throughout his empire. When 
this order arrived at Raveana, it excited much diſ- 
order, of which Luitprand availed himſelf to attack 
that city, the capital of the exarchate. He took it, 
and, the exarch fled to the Venetians, and ſoon re- 
turning with them, by their aſſiſtance re-entered his 
city. The emperor, unwarned by what had paſſed 
at Ravenna on the publication of his edict againit 
images, ordered the exarch to carry it into execution 
at Rome. To ſecure his ſucceſs he lent three ojucers 
to concert meaſures with the duke of Rome, who 
were to put pope Gregory under arreſt, ſend him 


to the emperor, or kill him; and the exarch who 


had in charge to give his affiſtance to the attempt, 
levied troops on the occaſion. Luitprand, though 
diſpleaſed with Gregory, who had contributed to- 


ward arming the Venetians, by which they had de- 


priyed him of his conqueit of Ravenna, yet pro- 
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miſed to affiſt the pontiff; a, * pretence of 


defending him, ſeized on all places belonging to 


the exarchate. The exarch was killed in Ravenna, 


yet the town ſtill remained under Leo, who ſent 
another exarch, with the ſame charge of freeing 
him from the Porn” but the aſſaſſins were dif- 


covered. | 
Theſe attempts on the liberty and life of a man 


who enjoyed a general eſteem, and which were ac- 


companied by a deſign againſt their images, ap- 


peared in the light of a perſecution to the Romans, 


and made them reſolve on throwing off the yoke of 


the Greek emperors. Luitprand wiſhed nothing 


more than to aſſiſt them, with a view, no doubt, 
of ſupplying the place of their former maſter. 
They rejected his intereſted offers of ſuccour, and 
formed for themſelves an independent government, 
compoſed of magiſtrates elected by themſelves, of 
which the pope was merely the head or chief. The 
Lombard monarch was no better pleaſed than the 
exarch with this new arrangement; and they mu- 
tually united to ſubdue Rome, reſerving the queſ- 
tion of how it ſhould be governed, till it was re- 


duced. Luitprand, noble and generous, had given 


2 recent and ſtriking example of- his clemency, in 


pardoning the rebellion of the duke of Spoletto, 


when he had ſeen him humbled at his feet. + Gre- 
gory therefore, truſting to his character alone, 
left the city accompanied by ſome eccleſiaſtics and 


the principal men of Rome, and went directly to 
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the tent of this monarch, without other guard or 
precaution than their confidence in his generoſity : 
here -the pontiff addreſſed him in a manner ſo at- 


fecting, that the monarch threw himſelf at his feet 


in the ſight of his whole army, and accompamied 
him back to the church of St. Peter; where, on 
the tomb of the apoſtle, he depoſited his belt, 


ſword, gauntlet, his royal mantle, crown of gold, 


and ſilver croſs, promiſing his aſſiſtance to the pon- 
tiff in future, and afterwards reconciled him and the 
exarch. 

Gregory, who was equally on his guard againſt 
the exarchs who ſtill envied the libe ty of Rome, 
and the Lombards who under the appearance of 
protection threatened to ſubje& it, thought of 
procuring a defence againſt both by the interven- 
tion of Charles Martel, king of the Franks, then 
famous for his conqueſts. The pontiffs, therefore, 


ſent to him a magnificent embaſly ; the Romans . 


offered to acknowledge him for their protector, 
and to confer on him the rank of conſul, with 
which Clovis had been formerly inveſted. Charles 
engaged to be their defender, and to appear in 
Italy, if it were neceſſary, at the head of a power- 
ful army. The ambaſſadors returned, laden with 
_ Preſents and profeſſions of friendſhip. The firſt 
fruit & this alliance was the raiſing the ſiege which 
Luitprand had once more laid to Rome: yet he re- 
tired from it more through reſpect to pope Zachary, 
the ſucceſſor of Gregory, than from fear of the 
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Franks; as the Lombard monarch greatly eſteemed | 


and reſpected this pontiftf. 

- To his firſt favour of leaving Rome "Ag he 
added, in compliance with the entreaties of Zachary, 
the reſtitution of four principal eities of the Roman 
duchy, which he had taken. Luitprand died uni- 
verſally regretted by his ſubjects, who conſidered 
him as their father, leaving his kingdom to his 


grand- ſon Hildebrand, whom he had aſſociated in 


the throne. On account of his youth, or for ſome 


other reaſon, the Lombards depoſed him at the end 


of ſeven months, and elected in his ſtead, Rachis, 


duke of Friuli, diſtinguiſhed for his piety and 


__ other eminent qualifications. He endeavoured to 


Aſtulphus, 
751. 


renew the pretenſions of his predeceſſor on the Ro- 


man duchy: Zachary not only prevailed on him to 


give up this deſign, but ſuch was the impreſſion 
made on this prince by the diſcourſe of the pontiff, 


that he renounced his royalty, and took the habit 
of St. Benedict, in the monaſtery of Monte Caſſino, 
where he paſſed the remainder of his days: —an ex- 
ample, which his wife and daughter followed. 

The Lombards raiſed his brother Aſtulphus to 


their throne; and Stephen II. at the ſame time filled 


the ſee of Rome. Whether this pontiff poſſeſſed not 
the talents for perſuaſion which are aſcribed to Za- 


cChary, or that the new king was not of a diſpoſition 


to be affected by them like Luitprand and Rachis, 


the latter reſiſted the importunities of Stephen on 


an important occaſion. The king of the Lombards 
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had taken Ravenna; after which he converted the 
exarchate into a duchy, and laid claim to all its 
dependencies—conſequently to the Roman duchy, 


and Rome itſelf, which he ſummoned to acknow- 


ledge his authority. The pope in vain remon- 
| ſtrated that for many years paſt Rome had ceaſed: 


to be ſubject to the exarchate; and that the 
emperor of the eaſt had neither officers nor ju- 
riſdiction in it. Stephen employed unfortunately 
another means, which ſeemed to contradict this aſ- 
ſertion: —he wrote to the emperor to ſend prompt 


ſuccours to Italy, if he wiſhed to preſerve what au- 


thority he ſtill retained over the exarchate and 
Rome. Theſe ſteps did not put a ſtop to the at- 
tempts and contrivances of Aſtulphus. The pope, 
harafled on all ſides, wrote to Pepin, the ſucceſſor 
of Charles Martel, whoſe anſwer being long in 
coming, he ſet out himſelf for France. Pepin, who 


had allowed himſelf no more time than was neceſ- 


ſary for his preparations, poured into Italy, at the 
head of a numerous army, overthrew all before 
him, and reduced Aſtulphus to ſhut himſelf up in 
Pavia, his capital. The French monarch did not 
raiſe the ſiege of this city till the king of the Lom- 
bards had engaged to reſtore the places belonging 
to the Roman duchy, with the exarchate and march 
of Ancona, and to reſtore them, not to the em- 


x peror of the eaſt, but to the pope. 


d Aſtulphus conſented to theſe conditions; but the 
Franks were no ſooner _ than he retook all he 
ES 
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had ceded; and approaching Rome, reduced it to 
great diſtreſs. He had flattered himſelf Pepin would 
not repaſs the Alps, but he proved miſtaken. Pepin 
returned, and once more ſhut Aſtulphus up in his 


capital, and impoſed on him the former conditions 


às conqueror of the Lombards, and therefore, by 


Bas — 


right of conqueſt, enabled to diſpoſe of the exarch- 
ate, and other poſſeſſions which had yielded to his 

power. The king of France now took his meaſures 
with more certainty. His donation to Stephen was 
fully aſcertained: he cauſed the act of it which was 
drawn up to be ſigned by the principal nobility of 
France; had it placed on the tomb of St. Peter; 
and preſerved a duplicate in the archives of his own 
kingdom. Commiſſioners from him, accompanied 
by thoſe of the king of Lombardy, were then ſent to 


all the towns to make known the power of the Ro- 


man church, and the ceſſion of Aſtulphus. This 
prince, it is believed, meditated to retrieve himſelf 
from this ſtate of humiliation, when he was killed in 
a hunting party by a boar. | 
Aſtulphus leaving no child, Defiderius, or Didier, 


4 of Tuſcany, was proclaimed king. Rachis 
ſhewed ſome intention of quitting his retirement to 
reſume the throne; but the pope, on the ſolicitation 
of Didier, induced him to renounce his intention. 
Didier had fome diſagreement with Stephen III. 


ſucceſſor to Stephen II.; on which the pope ſent 


ambaſſadors to treat with him. The Lombard, re- 
gardleſs of the law of nations, cauſed their eyes to 
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be put out; and not doubting but after ſuch an ac- 
tion the pontiff would have recourſe to the king of 
France, to deprive him of that reſource, he married 
| his two daughters to Charles and Carloman, be- 
tween whom Pepin had divided his kingdom. 
From theſe marriages, by which he expected to 
ſtrengthen himſelf, aroſe his principal misfortunes. 
Charles, ſince called Charlemagne, repudiated his 
wife, who returned to her father's court. - Carlo- 
man dying, left his wife Bertha with two ſons, who' 
not thinking herſelf ſecure in the court of her bro- 
ther, retired alſo to Lombardy with her children. 
Didier, enraged at the affront offered his eldeſt 


daughter, and the diſgrace of his ſecond, endea- 


voured 'to procure from Adrian, the ſucceſſor of 
Stephen, the conſecration of his two grand-ſons, 
as kings: of that part of France which formerly be- 


E longed to their -father Carloman. Beſide the re- 
venge he” thus flattered himſelf with taking on 5 
Charlemagne, he hoped to embroil the: affairs of : 


that kingdom ſo much as to prevent the pope re- 
ceiving any aſſiſtance from thence, whenever he, as 


he had reſolved to do, ſhould claim the exarchate, 
and Ravenna itſelf. But Adrian, as politic as him- 


elf, reſiſted his importunities, and conciliated 8 


lemagne; ſo that when the deſigns of Didier became 
manifeſt by his ſeizing ſeveral towns which had been 
ceded by Pepin to the Holy See, and advancing to 


Rome, Adrian called in Charlemagne to his aſ- 


ſiſtance. | 
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Notwithſtanding every endeavour of Didier to the 


 _ contrary, this prince paſſed the Alps, and laid ſiege 


to Verona, in which city were Beftha and her child- 
ren, whom he took, and ſent into France, after 
which no more mention is made of them. Char- 
lemagne, like his father Pepin, who ſhut Luitprand 
up within the walls of Pavia his capital, after a de- 


ſtructive battle, reduced Didier to the like extre- 


mity. During the ſiege, the French monarch 
went to Rome, where he made a ſolemn entrance, 


and confirmed the donation of his father Pepin, 


with every formality which could ſecure its irre- 


fragable- authenticity. It is even a doubt whether 


Charlemagne retained for himſelf any part of the 
Tovereignty or juriſdiction of the city. But what- 
ever was the right, it is certain it was never ex- 


erciſed by the ſucceſſors of this monarch, excepting 


at thoſe times when they found themſelves the 


ſtrongeſt. Charlemagne returned from the ſiege of 


Pavia, where a contagious diſorder raged amongſt 


the garriſon and inhabitants, and daily carried off 
great numbers, both ſoldiers and citizens. The 
unfortunate Didier, overcome by accumulated mi- 


| ſeries, was at laſt obliged to ſurrender himſelf with 
his wife and children; and Charlemagne ſent them 
all to France, where they ended their days. 


After this victory, Charlemagne was crowned 


4 king of Lombardy by the archbiſhop of Milan, and 


then returned to Rome, to regulate with Adrian 
the government of the ſtates he had acquired. He 


. * . 
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preſerved the greateſt part of the Lombard eſtabliſh- 
ments, and allowed all the towns their choice of 
living under the Lombard or Roman' laws. He 
appointed marquifles, or governors of the marſhes, 


in concert with the dukes, by which the power of 


the latter was diminiſhed and reſtrained, and im- 
poſed a very ſmall tribute on his new ſubjects. 
Under this prince, there were four principal powers 
in Italy: — his own, under the name of the kingdom 
of Lombardy; that of the Venetians; the popes; 
and the emperors of the eaſt. 
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